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THE 
“LADDER” 
FEED 


—the most successful feed device ever invented 
and attached to a fountain pen. The only “ ladder” 
feed pen is the “ SWAN ”—that’s why the “ SWAN ” 
starts instantly, 
—writes smoothly, 
—writes evenly, 
—writes always, 
—writes to the last drop. 
The ‘‘ Screw-on ” Cap enables the pen to be carried anyhow 
without fear of leakage. 


Because it can’t leak, it is a special favourite with ladies for 
carrying in the hand-bag or dressing-case. 


“SWAN SAFETY 


Prices: 12/6 upwards ; Standard Pattern “ SWANS ” from 10/6 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 
7a MABI E, TODD & CC - 79 & r ow 


BRANCHES—38 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent St., W.; 3 Exchange St., MANCHESTER; 
10 Rue Neuve, BRUSSELS; Brentano's, 37 Ave. de KOpéra, PARIS; and at NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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Pure Milk for Babies 


In the Feeding of children a supply of pure milk is of the 
utmost importance. A young infant is quickly upset by sour or 
infected milk. The ‘Allenburys’ Milk Foods are made from 
perfectly fresh full-cream milk, so modified as to remove the difference 
between cow’s milk and human milk. The method of manufacture 
absolutely precludes al] risk of contamination with noxious germs. 
A thoroughly effective substitute for the natural food of the child is 
obtained, and vigorous growth and health are promoted. No diarrhoea 
ot digestive troubles need be feared when the ‘Ailenburys’ Milk 
Foods are given. The Milk Foods are made in a minute by the 
addition of hot water only. 
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»@llenburys Foods 
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AG MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. Oo 
2 From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. eS 
Ba GS™ Pamphlet “INFANT FEEDING and MANAGEMENT,” SENT FREE. -“@Gi a 
ag ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London. q 
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* Paty MALL MAGAZINE. : ° 
] A Scene from “ Chu-Chu the Shearer.” [A Drawing. by A. C. Michael. 


“** Frank,’ said she. ‘! swear to you that | kn j j ‘ 
. : § ‘ ew nothing of this. / was on my feet in:a moment, for | had 
heard a step on the stair and had no intention of being potted from behind the door-jamb.'” 


See page 517. 
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Three fine man-eating tigers. 


AMONGST THE LIONS IN EAST AFRICA 
THE ADVENTURES OF A BIG GAME HUNTER. 


The Colonel and I are at last alone. The ladies have left the dining-room, and the 
butler has had a final look round to see that we are comfortable, that the fire ts bright, 
and the port and cigars are before us. He has now noiselessly closed the door behind 
him, and for the next half-hour we shall be alone. It is precisely this half-hour 
that I have been looking forward to all day, hoping to induce my reticent host to give 
me a short account of how he bagged some of those great beasts whose skins, heads 
and feet adorn the hall. I must say, however, that I had some difficulty in 
persuading Colonel Tickell to allow me to put in print his experiences. However, 
as you will gather, I was successful. 








WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY LEONARD WILLOUGHBY. 








lia HE name of my host is well our leading exponents with the foils. 
] known in theService asa brilliant His prizes, won in all sorts and condi- 
—' cavalry officer and a big game ___ tions of competitions, fill the house, and 
ael. shot. He is also one of the two best I noticed the fact that he did special 


revolver and duelling pistol shots in service under the Foreign Office in 
the kingdom, whilst he is also one of Uganda and Equatorial Africa. 
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His collection of spears, swords, 
poisoned arrows, and curiosities, which 
he obtained during his various cam- 
paigns and skirmishes, cover the walls 
of several rooms, and attaching to 
most of them is some grim story of 
a hand-to-hand fight to the death. 
In all of these my host has taken an 
active share, enjoying to the full 
what he looks upon as the “ sport ”’ 
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I know well his modesty, the kind 
which is always the attribute of brave 
men, and I feel, therefore, that my 
chance of drawing him will be a very 
small one. We are, however, both 
lovers of sport, and have shot together, 
so perhaps the freemasonry which 
exists between fellow-sportsmen may 
induce him to thaw his icy reserve 
as regards his own achievements. I 

















What the Colonel saw. 


of fighting—and perhaps for this his 
Irish blood is responsible. Neverthe- 
less, he won his D.S.O. in the most 
gallant way by leading, to his great 
amusement, a bayonet charge of dis- 
mounted cavalry with complete success. 
In stature he stands just under 5 feet 
7 inches; he is wonderfully active, 
agile, and somewhat restless, with a 
keen, clear, alert eye, and muscles 
as hard as iron. 


In spite of all this, 





A charging lioness. 


am his guest for the local hunt ball, 


though as far as hunting is con- 
cerned at the present time there 


is none of it, as the ground is 
bound with 22 degrees of frost and 
there is a driving snowstorm. We 
have amused ourselves during the day 
in examining the trophies shot by him 
in various countries, and we have had 
out his rifles and guns, revolvers 
and duelling pistols. Of these he has 
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a great assortment. But ne’er a word 
so far has he said to me as to any 
details of the sport or danger he has 
experienced, for no one can get to- 
gether such a collection as my friend 
the Colonel has succeeded in doing 


thrilling experiences out of him. With- 
out seeming to wish to appear the least 
bit curious, I refer in a casual way to the 
large lion’s skin on the left wall in the 
hall. To my joy my artfully-thrown 
fly settles gently just in front of his nose, 

















My host. What the lion saw. 


without experiencing the most stirring 
sport and a great deal of danger. So 
now that my host’s cigar is well alight, 
and his coffee has disappeared, I think 
that under the influence of the soothing 
weed, this must be the psychological 
moment to try and draw one or two 


and he takes it! Would now that I 
had paper and pencil and the know- 
ledge of shorthand to put down 
with lightning speed even the little 
that he tells me, for that little is 
worth recording. I must therefore 
content myself with keeping my ears 
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open and memory clear, and try when 
my bedroom is again reached to jot 
down what I can remember before I 
tumble into bed. This I have now 
done to the best of my ability, though 
whether my host would approve of my 
doing so, and whether in the event of 
his finding out I shall ever be asked 
beneath his hospitable roof again, is 
more than doubtful. 


A SCARE IN CAMP. 


‘“ Well,”” commenced my unsuspect- 
ing host, “I found myself, some 
years ago, at the termination of 
two years’ service in Central Africa, 
with a few days to spare on my 
journey to the coast. I therefore 
decided to spend them in the splendid 
game country on the Athi, rather than 
stewing in stuffy Mombasa, awaiting 
the steamer for Durban. During the 
course of my service in Africa the supply 
of fresh meat for the camp usually 
depended on what could be procured 
by the rifle, and consequently many a 
good day’s sport fell‘to my lot. But 
the good fortune and incident which 
crowded into the few days on the 
Athi were so exceptional that I don’t 
mind telling you about them. Accom- 
panied by a few Swahili porters, I went 
to Lukania, and marched up-stream 
some eight miles from the railway 
and pitched camp. There were plenty 
of hartebeest, thomsonii, grantii, and 
ostrich to be seen, and during the first 
day I came on four rhinoceroses. One of 
these made several very ungentleman- 
like attacks on me. I did not want to 
shoot him, as I already had all the 
specimens I required; but it was only 
by repeated stoning that I could get 
the ill-mannered brute to take a hint 
that he was not wanted and so save 
me the necessity of killing him. Next 
day, shortly before noon, I came 
suddenly upon a lioness in a dry water- 
course. She presented a very difficult 
shot as she bounded off, and I hit her 
too far back with a °303 bullet. After 
about a couple of hours’ tracking I 
came up with her on a bare plain, and, 
dragging my two rifles with me, I crept 
to within sixty yards and gave her 
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another *303; she rolled completely 
over, snapping savagely at the wound. 
Not wishing to spoil the skin with 
another bullet, I was waiting to see 
the last struggle, when she suddenly 
regained her feet, and, to my disgust, 
was off behind a dip in the ground 
before I could put in another shot. I 
followed as quickly as possible, feeling 
no anxiety as to the result, for the 
blood track showed how badly she had 
been hit, and she would lie down until 
I got within two or three hundred 
yards and then start off again. At 
four o'clock she passed over a rise and 
disappeared, and, though I hunted till 
dark, I could not pick up the spoor 
and had to return disappointed to 
camp for the night. 

‘On reaching the ground the follow- 
ing morning I saw a lioness about one 
thousand yards off, apparently going 
lame, and followed until she disappeared 
into the bottom of a valley. While 
searching the nullah I put up three 
lionesses and a number of cubs, and 
later in the day came on two more, one 
of which I hit with a dum-dum, but 
failed to bag.- The sight of so many 
lions was enough to rejoice the heart of 
any sportsman, but I went to bed ina 
very bad temper with myself for such 
bad shooting. I was very tired, and 
my hand, in which I had broken one 
of the metacarpal bones a short time 
before, had been giving a good deal of 
trouble while stalking with two rifles. 
Not one of the Swahili boys could be 
trusted to stand by with the second 
rifle at the slightest sign of danger, or 
the mere sight of dangerous game, and 
I longed for my staunch Nubies. I 
slept soundly until 2 a.m., when there 
was a lion scare in the camp. 


‘‘SIMBA”’ AND A SCURRY. 


I heard the roar of lions and the cry of 
‘Simba’ from the boys, and presently 
there was a terrific scratching at my 
tent, which rocked until I thought it was 
coming down; then the strong canvas 
was torn open and the whole of the front 
gave way. I was out through the back 
before you could say ‘knife,’ bare- 
footed in the thorns, unarmed, and 
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feeling sure a lion had broken in. 
The night was very dark and I shouted 
for wood to be thrown on the fire, 
when I heard a whispering in my tent 
and the whole trick dawned upon me. 
‘Making a blaze in the fire I looked 
into the tent by the light, and there 
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salve my ruffled dignity I got a stick and 
used it pretty freely to clear my tent. 
LIONS IN PLENTY. 


“The low, rumbling growl of 
lions that had dragged down their 


























A charging lion. 


were all sixteen boys and _ porters 
crowded together and cowering with 
fear. Hearing the lions they had made 
an idiotic rush to my tent for safety, 
and, being unable in the dark to undo 
the hooks, they had torn their way in 
while I had bolted out at the other end. I 
never felt so ridiculous in my life, and to 


quarry and were tearing the flesh 
was distinctly audible close by. I 
took out my eight-bore, but it was too 
dark to do any good, so I ordered the 
men to make up a big fire and turned 
in and went to sleep again. At dawn 
the growling was still going on, and I 
went out before it was quite light 
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enough to shoot. I carried a double 
*303 and a double eight-bore, with 


24-oz. bullets and twelve drachms 
of powder. A double twelve-bore shot- 
gun, right barrel carrying ball, I 


trusted to a gun bearer, but knew he 
would bolt when a couple of hundred 
yards out of camp. Under the trees 
I could make out 
the forms of 
some ten or 
twelve lions and 
lionesses with a 
number of cubs, 
dragging about 
the last remains 
of their victim. 
It was still too 
dark to shoot, so 
I lay down in the 
grass and waited 
for the light. 
After about a 
quarter of an 
hour one of the 
lionesses put up 
her head, sniff- 
ing, and began to 
move away. She 
exposed her side, 
and a dum-dum 
bullet through 
the heart rolled 
her over dead. 
The whole troop 
were on their legs 
in a moment, and 
I thought they 
were coming for 
me, but they 
moved round in 
a circle instead. 
Picking out the 
best lion I fired 
and hit him in 
the lower jaw; he 
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bed. I felt certain the lion was lying 
there ; but as I could not find him, or 
move him with stones, I crossed the 
river a little lower down and came up 
the opposite bank to see if he had 
crossed. While I was examining the 
ground he suddenly jumped out of the 
rushes and stood for a moment in the 
open, twenty or thirty yards off, a 
really grand sight, every hair bristling. 

‘A bullet from the eight-bore dropped 
him before he could make another 
move. Then I followed up the second 
blood track. Spooring was very easy 
in the wet morning grass, and I moved 
along quickly, but kept a sharp look- 
out on the thick undergrowth, for 
there must always be an element 
of danger in following a 
wounded lion through 
cover. After going 
about half a mile I 
sighted three or 
four lions some 

two hundred 
yards ahead, 


and thinking the 
wounded lioness would 
be among them I 
dropped the spoor and 
made straight _ for 
them. This careless- 
ness very nearly caused 
a catastrophe, for I 
actually passed close 








did not charge, 
but moved slowly 
off through the bushes. Then a lioness 
turned towards me and looked like 
coming on, so I gave her a dum-dum 
in the shoulder. The whole lot then 
moved off, and I followed an easy 
double-blood track down to the river, 
when the trail divided, one going 
down to the thick reeds in the river 





Marabou Stork, or Elephant Ripper. 


to her as she lay con- 
cealed in some thick 
grass and scrub. She uttered a low 
growl before charging, and I turned 
quickly round and caught sight of her 
head as she crouched for a spring. An 
eight-bore bullet just behind the 
shoulder rolled her over instantly, but 
it took another couple of +303 to finish 
her. Again following the troop, I got a 










gas 























shot at ninety yards at a fine lioness in 
theriver reeds. She sprang into the air 
and fell back into the water apparently 
dead, so I fired and wounded a fifth 
lion with a °*303, when the lioness 
jumped up and made off before I could 
put in another shot. The fifth lion 
was evidently badly hit, for in following 
the blood tracks I picked up a large 
piece of jaw-bone which he had spat 
out. After tracking for another hour 
or two I completely lost all trace of 
them both, and returned to skin the 
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an absolutely bare plain; but the 
instinct of sport overcame every other 
consideration. They hastened their 
pace when I followed them, but one 
old lioness turned and came _ very 
slowly towards me. When we were 
about ninety yards apart she lay down 
in the short grass, with her head be- 
tween her paws, growling and lashing 
her tail. I thought she meant business, 
and, knowing I could get in a couple of 
shots with the eight-bore if she 
charged, I laid down and gave her a 





























The jaws of a lion. The opening 


three I had already bagged. Early 
next morning the troop was in the 
reeds again, and spotting me they 
moved off at once. After a long chase 
I came on them on the open plain as 
they were leisurely walking off in the 
direction of another small river. They 
were three or four hundred yards off, 
and there appeared to be six or eight 
grown animals and four or five cubs. 
My boys were a long way in the rear, 
and for a moment I had some mis- 
givings about tackling them alone on 


measures seven and a-half inches. 


dum-dum. She jumped up with a 
roar, but instead of charging went off 
with great bounds towards the river, 
opposite the very place where my tent 
was pitched. I followed as fast as 
possible, and on approaching the river 
bed saw that the whole troop had 
reunited in the rushes. One of the 
lionesses came out towards me and I 
rolled her over with the eight-bore at 
forty yards. The wounded lioness 
then came out of the rushes and 
charged straight for me. I missed her 
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somehow with the right barrel of the 
eight-bore, and when the smoke lifted 
she was within twelve yards, coming 
on at a great pace. 


Bic GAME GUNS. 


I only stopped her in time with the left 
barrel, the bullet striking her in the 
cheek, breaking the jaw, and, entering 
the shoulder, tra- 
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“T went on after the rest of the 
troop, but could not get another shot, 
and, losing trace of them, returned 
and marched back to the railway the 
same evening, very sore at having to 
leave this grand country and the 
wounded lions. 

‘This shoot confirmed my previous 
experience with regard to the °303 
rifle, which is good enough for any 

game, even an ele- 








versed three-quar- 


phant, if the little 





ters of the length of 
the body. I cut it 
out afterwards 
down by the hip. 
All this took place 
within fifty yards 
of camp, some of 
the lions actually 
running through it 
and causing the 
wildest consterna- 
tion amongst the 
porters. Oneofthe 
cubs made for a 
porter who had 
failed in his attempt 
to climb atree, and, 
much against my 
will, I was obliged 
to shoot the jolly 
little fellow, smash- 
ing him up badly 
with a heavy eight- 
bore. The men who 
had been following 
me were well in the 
rear and all safely 
up trees, of which 
there were plenty 
near the river; and 











bullet is properly 
placed, but this 7/ is 
the crux. Useful as 
the *303 is, I always 
felt it was too light 
for dangerous game, 
as it has no stop- 
ping power unless 
well placed. In later 
years I have re- 
placed the -303 by 
a Holland and 
Hollands _—_ double 
*375 which, though 
it lacks the long 
range, is a a much 
more powerful 
weapon at close 
quarters, and also 
leaves a much 
better blood trail 
when following up 
a wounded animal. 
Modern big game 
shots have almost 
entirely discarded 
the 8-bore and 4- 
bore of Sir Samuel 
Baker’s days for the 
high velocity smoke- 




















they were splitting 
their sides with 
laughter and jeering 
at their panic- 
stricken companion, who had been so 
suddenly disturbed by the appearance 
of the lions almost in their midst, and 
who were yelling blue murder and 
climbing trees for all they were worth. 
When all was over and they were 


(Left) °303. 


satisfied that all the lions were dead 
or gone they came down from the trees 
and kicked and insulted the poor dead 
bodies of the lions. 





Guns with which the big game were shot. 


less powder rifle. 
But no man should 
go after dangerous 
game without a 
second heavy rifle to stop charges at 
close quarters. There is one objection 
to the eight-bore—namely, the smoke, 
but I do not think it would be safe to 
use smokeless powder in an eight-bore 
in the tropics. While fully recognising 
the disadvantage and even danger, 
especially in dense jungle of the un- 
penetrable cloud of smoke given by 
twelve drachms of black powder, I 


(Right) 8 bore 
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still swear by my trusty eight-bore as 
an old friend who has never failed ine 
in the tightest place. Lions, as far as 
my experience goes, never charge in the 
conventional way—in bounds—but run 
along the ground at an astonishing 
pace, head between paws, and belly 
touching the ground, giving a very 
dificult. target to hit in _ hurried 
shooting. 
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dead elephant. His method is to stand 
back and give dig after dig with his 
huge beak, like a bayonet thrust, and 
then, as he opens up the elephant, he 
seizes huge chunks of meat and swal- 
lows it down whole. This natives will 
also do in the most disgusting way, 
eating and fighting for the meat 
practically raw—and filling themselves 
with five pounds or six pounds of flesh. 
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What lions feed on—Thomsonii. 


‘‘ During my travels I have shot over 
four hundred head of big game, in- 
cluding lions, elephants, rhinoceroses, 
hippopotami, bisons, deer of all sorts, 
zebras, ostriches, snakes, and many 
other varieties. I have also shot the 
marabou stork or ripping bird, known 
by the natives as the elephant opener, 
because he is the first bird with his 
powerful beak to be able to open a 


The male is on the left, the f2male on the right. 


They eat till they are stupid, and it is 
by no means an edifying sight. 


SNAKES. 


‘‘ Snakes — mostly poisonous — are 
very common throughout Equatorial 
Africa, but, as far as my experience and 
observation in many tropical countries 
go, there is no danger from a snake 
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if only you see him or he sees you, for 
he will always get away if he can. The 
danger arises when you suddenly come 
on a snake and startle him, when, 
doubtless thinking he is going to be 
attacked, he takes the initiative and 
bites in self-defence. The real danger 
is at night, when snakes are often 
found sleeping on a path or native 
track, in which case the noiseless tread 
of the bare-footed native does not 
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hears of a hunter, native or European, 
being bitten by a snake while crawl- 
ing on his hands and stomach stalking 
game. The reason is that stalking is 
done only during daylight, and that 
the slowness of the stalker’s movements 
prevents him suddenly startling a 
snake, while it gives the snake plenty of 
time to make himself scarce. There 
are exceptions to every rule, and there 
is a legend that the Hamadryad will, 









































The end of a Bull Elephant's Tail (bristles ten inches lono) and a very 
fine specimen of a Hippo's Tusk. Length, twenty-four inches; circum- 


ference, eight and a-quarter inches. 


The left end shows how it is worn 


down by the upner tusk. This is one of the largest specimens. 


wake the sleeping death until he puts 
his foot on it. It is true I have heard 
of a snake making a rush at a man, 
but in two cases which have come 
actually under my observation the 
fact was the man had unwittingly got 
between the startled snake and his 
hole, and which the terrified reptile 
was only too anxious to hide in for 
safety. This theory of mine about 


snakes is the only one which will 
account for the fact 


that one never 





unprovoked, attack a man. I once 
shot a very fine specimen of boa- 
constrictor which had coiled its huge 
body (the thickness and more of my 
thigh) twice round the carcase of an 
animal I had just shot. It appears 
that, singularly enough, the snake had 
also, like myself, been hunting the same 
animal without either of us _ being 
aware of the fact. Thus the moment 
I fired and the quarry dropped, the 
snake, which was close to it, seized it 
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in an instant and was twice round the 
body crushing the bones like small 
sticks. As I came up it reared its 
wicked-looking head some three or four 
feet above its coiled body, and looked 
viciously at me, its forked tongue 
darting in and out. I puta-*303 bullet, 
at fifteen paces, through both coils, 
breaking the spine. I then left it 
intending to return next morning to 
take the skin, as it was such a fine 
specimen. On my return I found to 
my astonishment no sign of the snake, 
and I wondered if, after all, I had 
not killed it and it had got away. I 
looked everywhere, and though there 
were the blood and marks of its body, 
still I could find nothing more. I after- 
wards discovered that when I returned 
to camp the previous 
evening the boys had 
found the dead 
reptile, and promptly 
eaten every shred of 
it. So I did not get 
this trophy. 


Hippos. 


‘“‘T have shot several very 
fine hippopotami, and the 
skull of one in the hall, 
though it may appear to 
you large, is really only 
a small one. Even as 
it is it is as much as one 
man can lift. In shooting 
them the place to aim at is 
the ear as the beast comes 
up to blow. As a rule it 
lies below the surface of the 
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A fine specimen of an 
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afraid of crossing the Nile after dark 
on this account, as if the boat is 
smashed and the occupants thrown 
into the water they generally get taken 
by the crocodiles which swarm in 
Bahr-el- Jebel (the River of the 
Mountains), as the Nile is called 
after it leaves the Albert Nyanza 
and flows through fthe rocky gorges 
up to Rejaf. 












CHARGING 
RHINOS. 


“ Rhinoceroses 
have also fallen to 
my rifle, and these 
are more like huge 
pigs. They are ab- 
solutely fearless, 
and on more than 
one occasion they 
have charged the 
trains on the 
Uganda line and 
been killed. They 
are numerous in 
East Africa, and 
their food consists 
chiefly of thorns and green 
stuff. They are dangerous, and 
cause a great deal of trouble to 
travellers or columns, whom 
they will charge, and, in fact, 
seem to take a delight in mak- 
ing carriers drop their loads. 
They are clumsy - looking 
brutes, but wonderfully active, 
and take a good deal of killing, 
though they are not much use 
when killed beyond the hide, 


water, and only comes up ostrich. Measures wer from which the murderous 
for this purpose. They feed seven feet to the tee whips (Korbash) are made. 


at night on the native green 
crops, and do an enormous 
amount of damage, but return to the 
water at daybreak, and remain in the 
water all day, and are seldom seen ashore 
in the daytime. They are consequently 
difficult to get. The bulls are very 
quarrelsome among themselves, and 
often attack canoes, especially in the 
evening when it gets dark, their 
tactics being to seize the canoe with 
their enormous jaws and bite a chunk 
out of it, and so sink it. Natives are 





of his head. 


These were in common use 
throughout Egypt and _ the 
Soudan by the slave-drivers. It is still 
used, and is a terrible instrument of 
punishment, as it simply cuts the flesh 
toribbons. This in the hands ofa brutal 
man means death to the victim, and 
when punishment is being dealt out the 
victim is placed flat on the ground, 
with a man sitting on his head and one 
on his legs, his bare back being exposed 
for punishment. It is probable that 
forty strokes would kill a white man if 
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delivered by a powerful Soudanese, 
though a native, with his extra thick 
skin and lower nervous organisation, 
seems to be able to stand it better. 


Bic GAME AS FOEs. 


“TI have bagged a fair number of 
elephants, and once or twice found 
myself in a tightish hole. Once I had 
a narrow shave of it from a charging 
cow-elephant directly I had shot and 
killed a bull-elephant. My eight-bore 
saved me as she came with trunk 
raised above her head and uttering a 
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Lions will not attack 
unless very hungry, rather will they 
avoid one ; though lionesses with cubs 
are to be avoided, as well as the man- 


one’s vitals. 


eating lion. The latter is probably 
one who has had some injury to its 
foot, from a bad thorn or something, 
and is unable therefore to catch game 
for its daily food. Should a lion be 
incapacitated from following the herds 
of game—the usual practice of lions— 
he will devote himself to catching and 
eating natives, which is quite simple 
work. Once he has tasted human 
blood he is keen for more, though per- 






































Ammunition for big game. 


On the right is the solid bullet ‘303 and by its side t'e same bullet as cut out of a lion. 
In the centre is an 8 bore cartridge with 12 dr:chms of p wder and a 2} oz. bullet. On 
either s'de are the bullets before and after use—the «ne cn the right was cut out of a 


lion. 


The cartridge on the left is a soft-nosed bullet for soft-skinned game. 


Extreme 


left is an ordinary 12 bore cartridge. 


terrific scream or squeal. Cow-ele- 
phants, like lionesses, are far more 
likely to attack than their males ; 
but I would sooner, I think, be charged 
in the open by a lion than by an 
elephant in cover, as in the latter case 
it is difficult, and often impossible, 
owing to thorns, to jump aside when 
the elephant charges and goes through 
everything like paper. Should the 
elephant catch one it is very soon 
over, as she bears one down and 


kneels on the chest, which goes in like 
pie-crust with her four-ton weight. 
A bull-elephant will put his foot on 
one, and then thrust his tusk through 





haps, of all things, he likes the flesh 
of the zebra best, which has a sweetish 
taste. A lion which catches you will 
probably as he springs on to you break 
your neck with a blow from its huge 
paw, and so kill instantly, as he does 
not play with its victim as a cat will 
with a mouse. As I said just now, a 
male lion will very rarely attack unless 
he is wounded, suddenly startled, or 
very hungry. I have even known a 
wounded lion put his tail between his 
legs and go off like a cur. 

‘* After all, animals are very human, 
and you never know what they are going 
todo. One man, if you hit him, will 
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run away, and another will hit back. 
To continue the analogy ; it is always 
the ladies who are the most dangerous 
or vicious, if you like to so putit. A 
lioness, especially if she has a cub, will 
very likely attack at sight, and 
the same holds good with a cow- 
elephant if she has a calf. In East 
Africa, where game is plentiful, lions 
very fre- 


AMONGST THE LIONS IN EAST AFRICA. 
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which the reverberating sound comes 
or the distance it is away, The 
‘oufh, oufh’ and the ,prolonged roar 
have both their meanings, the latter 
probably being a call to the mate, 
while the formerjis used when hunting 
somewhat in the same way that a fox- 
hound gives tongue. It is, however, 
pretty certain that the lion acts as a 
beater, driv- 








quently hunt 


ing with his 





in troops of 
from six to 
twelve, made 
up of young 
males, fe- 
males, and 
cubs. The 
old male 
lions are not 
often found 
in the troops, 
and are 
generally 
solitary. The 
troops follow 
the herds of 
game in their 
migration, 
and wherever 
zebras are 
found lions 
are generally 
not far off. 
The roar of a 
lion is more 
often heard at 
night, for the 
reason that 
they hunt at 











roar the ter- 
rified victim 
towards the 
spot where 
the _ lioness 
lies con- 
cealed, wait- 
ing to spring 
as the victim 
comes up. It 
is the lioness 
who always 
kills the food, 
but it is the 
lion that has 
the first bite 
or two, the 
lioness not 
daring to 
help herself 
before her 
lord and 
master has 
had his bit. 

“And now 
shall we join 
the ladies? ”’ 
asks my 
host, as he 














night and lay 








rises briskly 








up during the 
heat of the 
day. Why 
they roar is 
not altogether 
clear ; at the same time it is commonly 
supposed that it is intended to create 
a paralysing fear on animals. This it 
certainly does, causing them to cower 
and tremble, while on most men it 
strikes a note of indescribable moment- 
ary fear. One reason of this is owing 
to not knowing the direction from 


Arrows used by Natives. 


The one on the right is poisoned, the poison being on 

the shaft below the head. The other arrows cause terrible 

wounds, and it is impossible to withdraw them from the 
esh owing to the barbs. 





and throws 
the remnant 
of his cigar 
in the fire. 
As we pass 
through the hall I look up with 
a thousand-fold more interest—after 
what I have just heard —at the 
trophies on the walls, and I try 
to picture in my _ wmind’s eye 
those magnificent, stately beasts in 
the dignity of their forest  sur- 
roundings. 



































A group, from an old print.] 


A cold and siluer net matinee cap, a shot taffetas motor bonnet, and a picturesque evening aewn of gold brocade 
and ermine decorated with miniature roses in La France pink and pale ycliow. 
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BORROWED FASHIONS; OR, OLD 


PRINTS AND NEW DRESSES, 


BY ELIZABETH BECKET. 


“I find an inexpressible delight, dear Mr. Editor, in inditing my first com- 


munication to your lady readers.” 


first issue of the “‘ Illustrated London News ”’ 


So says the writer of the fashion notes in the 


in 1842. I might express myself 


differently, but scarcely more prettily ; and there is a certain fitness in my borrowing 


the lady’s words since I am about to borrow some of her fashions, as you will see tf 


you read what follows. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY OLIVE GRIMALDI AND FROM OLD PRINTS. 


r I “HE spring fashions of 1912 are to 

bear a strong resemblance to 

Early and Mid-Victorian modes. 
In fact, they are modelled on them. 
The fashion-makers, who, it is known, 
have a strong feeling for contrasts, 
have happened on some nineteenth- 
century fashion prints, and found them 
good. 

The modus operandi usually adopted 
in such a case is to obtain some fashion 
prints of the desired period, and from 
them to evolve the modern mode. In 
one print it is perhaps a sleeve which 
pleases the designer ; in another a sash 
or a frill. The notions thus obtained 
are cCmmunicated to an artist, and so is 
made a ‘‘ new”’ fashion. 

One or two well-known women of 
artistic tastes design their toilettes in 
this manner. Many women, however, 
neither have the desire nor time to do 
this. It is to them this article will 
especially appeal, for some carefully 
chosen nineteenth-century fashion 
prints are reproduced, together with 
line drawings, showing the modes 
brought up-to-date. 

Not only are the modes of the moment 
Victorian, but many of the fabrics in 
favour during that period are again 
meeting with appreciation. For ex- 
ample, brocade d’or, as it used to be 
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called, is now flourishing as brocade 
tissue. This was, and still is, manu- 
factured at Spitalfields, where so many 
exquisite silks come from. The modern 
brocades are, perhaps, a little lighter 
in weight, and, if anything, more 
beautiful than those known to our 
grandmothers, although the fashion 
writers of their time went into ecstasies 
about this fabric. 

The Queen has undoubtedly done 
much to make British silks popular, 
since they are well represented in her 
toilettes. An appreciation of their 
beauty and a strong desire to encourage 
British industries are, no doubt, re- 
sponsible for this. The example thus 
set is being ardently followed, and 
many of the toilettes seen at the draw- 
ing-rooms to be held this spring will be 
composed of brocade and other silks 
‘“‘ made in England.”’ 

Shot taffetas, barége, and tarlatan 
are also to enjoy a vogue. These are 
ideal fabrics with which to fashion 
frocks for the young girl. Tulle frocks 
will also be seen. Truly nothing is 
more delicately fresh and simple, and 
hardly anything more expensive, since 
after once wearing their bloom is gone. 

By the way, brocade is not being 
reserved only for, so to say, “‘ State”’ 
occasions, but is fashioned into straight 
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welcome when they 
are such delightful 
words as mantelet, 
pelerine, ruche, bouil- 
loné, flounce, polo- 
naise, reticule, and- 
crinoline. 

Far from being 
alarmed at the 
threatened return of 
the crinoline, many 
people are charmed 
at the notion. At 
the present time 
there are two plays 
running in London 
in which crinolined 
ladies appear, and 
one hears them most 
favourably com- 
mented on by both 
women and men. 
At a recent mas- 
querade, too, one of 
the most admired 
and most remarked 
ladies present wore a 
hooped gown. 

However, that the 
crinoline will return 
for ordinary wear is 
highly improbable. 
The modern woman 
would not be incon- 
venienced by it. 
And inconvenience it 
would certainly 


cause. One can im- 
agine a_ be-hooped 
young person, or 
several be-hooped 


young persons, trying 
to board a motor 
omnibus. 


little gowns, such as Kate Greenaway 
loved to draw, and given ruches of 
chiffon or pleated mousseline taffetas, 
a new material, which, as its name im- 
plies, unites the qualities of both fabrics. 

Additions to one’s vocabularv are 


As for travelling in a lift, 
some ludicrous accidents would result. 
The lady new to her hoop, and who had 
not got it properly under control— 
they are restive things—in making her 
exit would probably sweep out with 
her the poor lift attendant. No; one 
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An attractive wrap for the Spring in black 
plush, Bonn+t ond muff of “old” blue ninon 
shot with mauve, and rose taffetas flowers, 


dresses. 


and were born in the year 1800. 


can safely prophesy the crinoline, in its 
full glory, will not come in our day. 
If it did, the accident insurance com- 
panies would have to increase their rates. 

It may be, however, we shall see 
skirts stiffened slightly, probably by a 


process which was in 
favour in Paris, and 
in London, about 
1840, and which was 
called “ crenolisa- 
tion.” It consisted 
of weaving horse- 
hair into woollens 
or silks, and _ the 
fabric thus manufac- 
tured was called 
“tissu crinolsse.” 

Without a doubt 
we are tending to- 
wards fuller skirts, 
and although the 
dressmakers advance 
but slowly to this 
end—a few gathers 
at a time—yet we are 
on the way. This 
change will not be 
altogether unwel- 
come, I believe, but 
one hopes it will reach 
the walking suit last, 
since the straight and 
not too tight skirt is 
ideal wear for this 
purpose. 

The bonnet invari- 
ably accompanied 
the crinoline when it 
went to ‘‘take the 
air,’ and as_ our 
thoughts are crino- 
linewards, naturally 
the bonnet had to 
make an appearance. 
It came, and it con- 
quered, for it has a 
demure charm which 
is a complete con- 


trast to the rakish-looking hats we 
have known for so long. 

The modern bonnet is frequently very 
like its prototype, as will be seen from 
the print, which shows several head- 
These models are charming, 


They 
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have not been reproduced before, and, 
faithfully copied, would be admirable 
for present wear. The design shown 


in the top right-hand corner would 
make a fascinating little ‘“‘ motor” 
opposite would 


” 


bonnet. The “cap 
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to, by a picturesque touch given by 
soft curls on the forehead and ringlets 
over the ears. See page 466. 

Of the evening gown one gets but a 
glimpse, but this is sufficiently attrac- 
tive to suggest that a high-waisted 


i) 











The outdoor costume shewn in the print has suagested the modern wrap shewn opposite. The shculder-cape is 
given amore graceful line, but the draped effect at waist is reproduced exactly 


be just the thing for a matinée, and 
complies with Fashion’s frank pre- 
dilection for one-sided effects. 

The central figure shows a charming 
hair ornament, and suggests a new 
coiffure. The swathed dressing beloved 
of the soignée woman could be adhered 





gown, on these lines, in gold brocade 
with a narrow edging of ermine, and a 
front panel of frothy white lace, with 
the tiny frills headed at regular inter- 
vals with miniature pink and pale 
yellow roses, would be most pleasing. 

That hat shown in the print has been 
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discarded as dowdy—a good Victorian 
word that !—and replaced by a pic- 
turesque bonnet, which has a tiny 
goffered lace frill. The side curls 
appear to great advantage here. 

The print which shows a wrap with 


cape is adhered to, but is more grace- 
fully arranged. 

The fascinating cap worn by the lady 
who, apparently deep in meditation, 
presents a delicate profile, has been 
boldly annexed for the modern damsel, 

















A neglige of ** rosebud ” brocade with draperies of pale blue silk muslin bordered with 


ecru hand-embroidered lawn. 


a fur shoulder-cape, modernised, pre- 
sents a delightful aspect. As cold 
weather is frequently our portion in 
the merry springtime, such a wrap 
would prove a good investment in 
black plush and fur. The shoulder- 


Dainty cap of pale blue and ecru 


to crown her graceful négligé. This 
‘rest’? garment would look well in 
pale-blue brocade patterned with pink 
moss rosebuds. The draperies of pale- 
blue silk muslin, bordered with écru 
hand-embroidered lawn. 























The cap, to which one returns with 
satisfaction, could also be made of pale- 
blue mousseline and lawn. 

At present these little caps are worn 
only on “ undress”’ occasions, but it 
is probable before very long they will 
be more generally seen. For example, 
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A print which suggested the graceful neglige sketched, 


with a flounced lace frock for bridge 
or evening wear, a pretty cap and 
side curls would be an unusual and 
becoming finish. 

There are still a few elderly ladies 
who take a pride in the fineness of the 
lace used for their caps, and who have 
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a sweet reposeful air about them that 
is not often to be met with in these 
days. One wonders whether it is the 
cap that creates the effect! Well, we 
shall see. 

Talking of caps 
cameos—why it is 












reminds one of 
difficult to say, 





” 


excepting that both begin with “‘c. 
Quite the most effective finish for a 
décolletage is gained by the use of 
large, well-cut onyx cameos. Instead 
of the flat tucker,soft folds of tulle are 
used, and these folds are held in place 
at the centre, front and back, and on 
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the shoulders by large cameos. A 
famous beauty of European reputation 
wore her cameos so. 

The low-cut frock and _ short 
“sleeves ’’—they scarcely deserve the 
name—characteristic of the 
Victorian period, may result 
in the revival of the elbow 
cushion. This was a small, 
square cushion which was 
used as an elbow rest, 
since it was important 
that the elbow should 
be as round and beau- 
tiful as possible. Then, 
as now, it would seem 
the position of chin 
on hand was found 
pleasing. If the 
elbow cushion 
does come, the 
vanity bag will 
have to assume 
still larger 
proportions. 

To return 
to our 
prints. The 
damsel on 
the opposite page who 
seems to have got her feet 
in a knot wears a frock and 
a wrap which suggest this 
sketch. The high-waisted 
frock has a pretty corsage, 
and would materialise well 
in ninon of pale hue. | 
Over this could be worn a | 
gorgeous wrap of bright | 
blue brocade, embossed 
with gold and_ cherry- 
coloured plush. The wide 
fringe would look well in 
black chenille, and the cape 
rever and wide cuffs of 
skunk. 

Fur has never been so 
much worn as it is now. 
And one is not now content 
with a modest tippet ; there 
must be huge revers and immensely wide 
cuffs if one is to be in the mode. I fear we 
are much more extravagant than the 
Victorians. And Spring is not bringing 
relief, for I note that the most attractive 
gowns and wraps are so decorated. 
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Peltry, of course, is becoming wear, 
and that is much. 

A word must be said about the pretty 
hair ornament depicted in this drawing. 
It can either be of flat beads—in which 
case the chain should match it— 
or it can be of the tiniest rose- 


buds imaginable. Roses and 
rosebuds are the flowers that 
will bloom most plentifully this 
spring. That is, of course, the 
millinery ones; I cannot vouch 
for the others. They are em- 
ployed in all manner of 

ps, ovelways. They out- 


" yy ° 
poo” F/ line the necks and 
pty; /. =< sleeves of dance frocks. 
¢/ They form dainty 


girdles, and they head 
ruchings and gaugings. 
I have also seen a rib- 
bon ruffle for the neck 
that had small nose- 
gays of small roses 
. peeping from under the 
box-pleats. This 
ribbon had quite 
an old - fashioned 
air. It was of 
corded silk with a 
picot edge, if you 
understand me. 
Undeterred by 
the difference be- 
tween theVictorian 
and_=- Elizabethan 
dress, the fash- 
ion experts 
finish a_  de- 
mure, little 
high - waisted 


Gergeous evening wrap of blue brocade embossed with gold and cherry- 
coloured plush and ends of black chenille fringe. 


Cape rever and cuffs of 
skunk, 


frock with an Elizabethan ruff. The 
result warrants their boldness, for the 
effect is decidedly piquant. A ruff, for 
example, might be provided for the fan- 
tastic little walking costume which has 
many Victorian touches, and it loses 
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none of its charm. In this case, how- lease of life) and black fringe. The hat 
ever, one would ask that it might be might be of black plush with snuff- 
of tulle. coloured plumes. These “ snuff 
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The “baby” bodice given above is modernised in the drawing opposite, The *‘ V'ctorian” manner of 
which also shews the wrap altered almost beyond recognition. wearing gloves. 


Snuff-brown faced cloth almost sug- colours” and “cherry colours” have 
gests itself for this ‘‘ walking gown,’ not the allure of the modern nomen- 
with a double gauging of black plush clature. And snuff-brown and black ! 
(a material which is having a new they would seem the epitome of 
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dowdiness. They are, on paper, but given 
the right fabrics and a clever cut, even 
the most exacting will be satisfied. 
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with the quaint bonnet, certainly 
ought to help to achieve the desired 
effect. Apparently it is worn over an 
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Fantastic little walking gown in snuff-coloured cloth, 
ninon and black plush, Hat of black with snuff-coloured 
plumes. 


Graceful wraps do not always lend 
grace, it is sad to relate. That shown 
jn the sketch, however, in conjunction 


Scarf-wrap of emerald silk veiled with ola-gold mousse- 

line and ermine border, worn over “gold” taffetas 

frock. Bonnet of biack lined with gauged and plaited 

gold mousseline. Roses of ‘‘gold” with centres of 
“ old-rose.” 


airy frock with airy trimmings. ‘‘ Trim- 
mings’”’ is a word one seldom sees 
these days in the fashion article, 
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probably because it suggests leg of 
mutton to all who know their Dickens. 

The scarf, however, awaits descrip- 
tion. The taffetas frock being of a 
soft shade of old gold, the wrap is of 
emerald green silk with a large pattern 
on it in ultramarine, green and old 
rose. This is veiled with old-gold 


mousseline—a frill of which finishes 


one side—and bor- 
dered with ermine; 
the ends boasting a 
fringe of the black 
tails. 

The bonnet, which 
is a most commend- 


able shape, as_ will 
be seen, is of black 
velvet lined with 
gauged and plaited 
mousseline. The 
roses which outline 
the ‘‘ crown ”’ are of 


old gold, with centres 
of old rose. 

The scarf played 
an important part 
with the belle of the 
Victorian age ; and 
she was an adept in 
the art of manipu- 
lating it. It needs 
clever manipulation 
to be a_ success, 
especially in silk, for 
if worn _ straight 
across the shoulders 
in a matter-of-fact 
manner, it bulges in 
the centre in any- 
thing but a pretty 
way. Allowed to 
droop a trifle, it has The 
a picturesque air, 
but needs watching, 
lest a wanton breeze 
should tempt it from 
its resting place. The lady of the print 
seems to have draped her scarf with a 
view to keeping it secure, and hardly 
shows its beauties to advantage. 

The scarves which are worn now 
with the walking suit are both useful 
and good to look upon. They are 
frequently of taffetas, about three- 
quarters of a yard wide and three 


Ceinture of lilac. 
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** Shorn”’ Crinoline 


Debutante’s dance-frock of rose-pink inset with 
lace embroidered in ‘ilac, pale 6 ue and rose silk. 
Roses of pale p'nk, 
ana pale blue taffetas, Sandals and hose of 
rose-pink with crossed :ilac ribbors. 





yards long. The ends are fringed and 
embroidered in silks of bright colours. 
Those of black taffetas would prove a 
wise choice, since they are useful and 
ornamenta]l—an unusual combination. 

The touch of black that made the 
toilette “‘ chic,” to the mind of our 
grandmothers, although they would 
never have approved of the word, is 
again seen. It is 
introduced in_ the 
shape of small bows 
and rosettes. The 
narrow neckband of 
ribbon-velvet is also 
obtaining some share 
of favour. Bracelets 
of black velvet, too, 
are occasionally seen. 

For a slender neck, 
nothing is nicer than 
a black velvet band. 
The time was, how- 
ever, and it is not so 
long ago, when it was 
popular not only as 
an ornament but as 
a preventive of sore 
throats. 

What to do with 
one’s handkerchief 
has been a_ sore 
puzzle to many of 
us for a weary time 
since we were bereft 
of our pockets, and 
although bags of all 
shapes and sizes have 
endeavoured to fill 
the need, they fre- 
quently are absent 
when most needed. 
A sigh of relief there- 
fore greeted a Spring 
model of grey gros- 


“ce 


lilac 


grain silk when it 
was discerned that 


thewaist was a little 
reticule. Afterwards 
one had time to notice that the 
gown had other claims on one’s 
admiration, for it had long sleeves to 
enable one’s arms to take a rest cure, 
a few gathers lightly disposed about 
the waist, and a skirt which touched 
the floor all round. 


hanging from 
grey gros-grain 
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There is but one print more which 
has been deemed worthy of your 
notice, and this illustrates a crinoline ! 
In the accompanying sketch you will 
see this gown shorn of its terrors. It 
has collapsed, and its excrescences have 
been pruned, with the result that it 
attains, by the help of the artist, some 
success as a dance frock. 

There are so many dances to be 
given this spring that pretty dance 
frocks will be in great request. And 
although the slim frocks with a slashed 
skirt with or without a jupon have 
charm, yet it is a conscious charm. 
Many will prefer the flounced little 
frock shown; it has a young and 
engaging look, and therefore is ‘‘ just 
the thing’ for the débutante, who will 
be captivated by its fluffiness. By the 
way, no one has been fluffy for quite a 
time, due probably to the banishment 
of the petticoat. With a flounced 
frock one can, and does, wear not only 
one jupon, but two, and they are also 
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flounced! The soignée woman will, of 
course, remain with us ; there are some 
people who cannot be fluffy. But it 
would seem all fluffy women can feign 
to be soignée. What else has become 
of them ? 

The flounced frock is responsible for 
the return of the sandal with crossed 
ribbons. It really should have a 
squarish toe, but, to suit the taste of 
the twentieth-century maiden, it has 
taken upon itself a slightly-pointed 
aspect. So far, no one has been auda- 
cious enough to add a heel. This 
anachronism has yet to be perpetrated. 

Just one more borrowed notion. The 
long, loose gloves worn with the dance 
frock should have the tops turned 
down so as to form “ cuffs.” 

There are many chaste and in- 
teresting fashions still unappropriated 
of which, dear Mr. Editor, I could 
discourse at some length. 

Well, since you will have it so, 
adieu ! 





A“ hooped” belle whose dress, ina modified form, has been copied for the modern debutante. 





“The Coster.” 


“Ow d'yer fancy 'Awkins for yer uvver name? 
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As ‘‘Pantaloon" in J. M. Barrie's play. 


Few amateur photographers ever become as skilful with a camera as Mr. Albert 
Chevalier, and in the following article, written specially for ‘The Pall Mall 
Magazine,” he tells how it has helped him in making those fine character studies for 
the stage which have made his name. He has never before allowed his photographic 
secret to be told, and the pictures, which form part of his life’s collection, are now 
reproduced in a magazine for the first ime. He has a beautiful home, with extensive 
grounds, at Stanmore, and in one of the gardens he has had erected a model studio, 
in which he does his camera work. Born in England (his father being French and 
his mother English), Mr. Chevalier has English, Irish, Welsh, Italian and French 
blood in his veins, and he rejoices in the name of Albert Onésime Britannicus 
Gwaethroed Louis Chevalier. In his study he has one of the strangest collections 
possible of old editions, quaint and out-of-the-way books and playbills, which he has 
gathered together in many different countries. 


IFFERENT types of humanity ordinary differences between the various 
are to me the most fascinating types I had to pourtray on the stage 
study in the world, and some-_ I started to keep a permanent record 

where close after that comes my little of them with the aid of the camera, 
weakness for photography, which I and, being an _ enthusiastic photo- 
have dabbled in since the days of the grapher myself, I decided to take the 
wet-plate process. As cameras have pictures in my own studio. This enabled 
improved I have taken a keener in- me to get just the effects I desired. 
terest in the subject, and for many The make-up for daylight photography, 
years now I have found that photo- so that one gets the same appearance 
graphy is an enormous advantage in as that presented to an audience across 
the study of men, their characteristics the footlights, is a very different thing 
and peculiarities. from the ordinary stage make-up. The 

When I began to realise the extra- lines have to be much more delicately 


Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Chevalier are now appearing at the Savoy Theatre. 
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drawn, and the colouring, high lights 
and shadows, less pronounced. To get 
ready for the camera takes about twice 
as long as preparing for the stage. 

A friend assists me,thus: He sits 
where I shall sit, and I focus him and 
arrange the blinds and screens. Then 
we change places, and he stands ready 
to take the cap off. At the right 
moment I give the signal—a cough. 
Off comes the cap and the exposure 
goes on until I cough again. Then the 
cap is replaced. The developing and 
all the rest I do 
myself. It was 
only after a long 
series of careful 
experiments that 
I was able to get 
the make-up 
correct for day- 
light photo- 
graphy. 

It is not easy 
to say where one 
gets one’s ideas 
of a_ particular 
type. A dear old 
lady told me 
recently that she 
would love to see 
the actual coster 
whom I studied 
for the song 
“Mrs. ’Awkins.” 
I am quite cer- 
tain she did not 
altogether be - 
lieve me when I 
assured her that 
I had taken no 
particular indi- 
vidualasa model. 
The fact is that in placing any character 
before an audience, by means of stage- 
craft, one must gather together the 
thousands of different impressions one 
has received on many occasions. One 
must be realistic, but not real, art 
being the medium through which one 
appeals to those in “front.” If one 
were real one would not appear to be 
so. The most perfect specimen of a 
cad on the stage that I ever saw was a 
gentleman in every sense of the word 
(off the boards) who was called upon 
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In “ Our Bazaar” 


“*We rather court the presence of a ‘ Star.’”’ 


to act a gentleman. For the purpose 
of his part he was told to be himself. 
He failed, although he tried very hard. 
Years after I met him, and he referred 
to that part as the most difficult that 
he had ever attempted. People who 
do not understand stage-craft find it 
difficult to realise that a man who 
appeared before the footlights as an 
example of his type, and acted 
naturally, would appear to be a kind 
of caricature of himself. It would be 
necessary to add something to the real 
man, or subtract 
something, be- 
fore he conveyed 
the impression 
of being natural. 
The type has to 
be idealised. A 
successful bit of 
character - draw- 
ing depends upon 
the individuals of 
the audience 
each recognising 
in the character 
a particular scrap 
of themselves. 

I once had the 
sympathetic side 
of a gallery boy 
put before me in 
an amusing way. 
I was getting 
into a brougham 
at the stage door 
of a music hall, 
on my way to 
the next hall, 
when I heard a 
hoarse voice 
calling “Elbert ! 
-—Elbert!’’ Iturned round and found 
myself faced by a real coster, who 
wanted to extend the “ glad hand.” 

‘Do you want me? ”’ I asked. 

“Yus, Elbert,” he replied. ‘‘ Fect 
is, I’ve just come rahnd from the 
front, speshul ter see yer, an’ arst yer 
to ’ave a drink along o’ me.” 

There was no familiarity about 
it. He called me by my Christian 
name to put me at my ease. I was 
in a dreadful hurry to get on to 
the next hall, and, not wishing to 











































hurt his feelings, I ex- 
plained the position. 

“Well, strite, I am dis- 
appointed, Elbert,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I came rahnd 
speshul. Can’t yer spare 
time for just one 
‘tiddley’?”’ 

Again I pointed out why 
I had to hurry away. His 
face showed how sorry he 
was. Then he smiled asa 
happy thought flashed into 
his brain. He dived his 
hand into his pocket. 

“T know you’d come if 
yer could, Elbert, but ’ave 
it with me _ arterwards. 
’Ere’s the money.” And 
he pressed two coppers into 
my hand. I treasured 
them afterwards. 

To suit my purpose I 
have made the coster the 
Romeo of the East End, 


and endowed him with an 
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“The Workhouse Man.’ 
“The dream ain't forgot, tho’ the dreamin’ is done.” 


“A Cockney in the Country.” 
(“My Country Cousin."’) 


No more rooral retreats for yer 
"umble!"’ 


atmosphere of romance. 
Of course, the coster has 
in him just as much latent 
possibility for romance as 
most of us, but there is 
very little that is pictur- 
esque about his life ex- 
cepting his clothing. The 
romance is knocked out of 
him by the general con 
dition of his environment, 
and the work he has to do. 
Life is not all lemonade 
and “pearlies” for the 
man who hawks cabbages 
in Whitechapel. 

I once listened to a frank 
comparison between the 
stage type of coster and 
the rea] thing. Two East 
End girls were discussing 
my rendering of “The 
Future Mrs. ’Awkins.” 
Fearing that they might 
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recognise me I turned my back and 
overheard the following criticism : 
“Wot d’yer fink of Shevaleer? ”’ 
one asked. 
“’E’s orlright,” the other replied. 
And.after making one or two comments 
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in his pronunciation. Samuel Weller 
and his contemporaries would have 
pronounced their “w’s” as “v's.” 
The enlightenedglatter-day cockney 
very rarely falls into this error, although 
he ofteri “fink ’”’ for ‘ think.” 


says 





























“The figure in this photograph suggested the make-up for ‘Jack Mudsey’ in 
‘The House,’ written by George Gloriel and produced at the Court Theatre by 


Otho Stuart.” 


This play is new being aiven at the Savoy with Mr. Chevalier 


in his oriainal part. 


about my performance she _ added, 
“ But ’e ain’t a bit like a real coster.” 
“No,” said the first girl, “‘ but don’t 
ver bloomin’ well wish ’e was ? ” 
The cockney of to-day is not the 
cockney of Dickens’ days. For one 
thing there has been a gradual change 


The coster has even changed since I 
first knew him. The chief difference 
is that perhaps he does not wear 
‘“ pearlies’’ quite so profusely. His 
walk has not altered in the slightest. 
It is a curious thing that all these 
distinctive types have their own 


























dis tinc- 
tive 
walk. 
The cos- 
ter’s is a 
sort of 
assertive 
slouch, 
quite 


As James Hogg in.“ Sins of Society” at Drury 
Lane. 


unlike the walk of the Bowery boy of 
New York. The gait of the latter is more 
sinister, and he has a little trick of wag- 
ging his hand when he speaks, conveying 
a great deal of cunning meaning thereby. 
There is much in common between the 
coster and the Bowery boy. 
New York I spent a night studying 


the ‘‘tough” in his 
native element; and _ the 
Bowery boy who took me 
round was dressed almost 
exactly like a Whitechapel 
coster, in bell- bottom 
trousers, a football jersey 
and vest, with a hard felt 
hat tipped up at one side 
to just the correct angle. 
He might have stepped 
straight out of the East End 
of London. 

To me the most difficult 
dialect in the world is that 
of the Scot. It is beyond 
me at present, but some day 
I may attempt it—in the 
Isle of Wight. One of the 
most appalling experiences I 
had in early life was in 
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Glasgow, where the Kendals cast me in a play to 
appear as a Scot. My accent must have been 
frightful. I bore it—and the audience had to— 
for three days, until I almost went on my knees 
to Mrs. Kendal. Then she put someone else in 
the part, to my unutterable relief. 

One of the most popular character studies I ever 
gave on thestage is that of the West Countryman in 
“°’E can’t take a roise out of oi” 
and ‘‘ Wot vur do ’ee luv oi?” 
It is as different from the Cockney 
type as anything could possibly be ; 
and again in these two imperson- 
ations they are composite char- 
acters, made up of _ countless 
impressions that I have received, 
particularly in the rural districts of 
Devonshire and other parts of the 
West of England. The West 
Country yokel is a delightful study. 
He rolls along rather than walks. 
His gait—the gait of the typical 
ploughboy—seems to indicate slow, 
heavy thought and rustic simplicity. 

A character 
which is dear to 
my heart is that 
of the “ Work- 
house Man.” I 
have a vivid 
recollection of 
the moment 
when the idea 
came to me for 
the song, or 
rather mono- 
logue. I was 

























































Once in 


A “Fallen 8tar.” 
‘* Without a moment’s notice I'd go on for any part!" 
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helping to cheer the old folk up at their 
Christmas festivities in a London work- 
house when I was suddenly struck by 
the unutterable loneliness of the 
inmates—the men ranged on one side, 
and the women on the other. I could 
see that amongst them must be many 
dear old couples who had perhaps 
spent two-score years or more together, 
but who were now held grimly apart by 
workhouse regulations, their only crime 
being that they had grown old, feeble 
and poor. All that they could do was 
to exchange glances across a space 
which they dare not cross. And this 
after a lifetime together! The bitter 
truth of it chilled my heart, and when 
I left the place I had formed the idea of 
a song which I knew must inevitably 
bring tears to thousands of eyes. 
Audiences vary very greatly, but when 
giving “‘ The Workhouse Man ”’ I nearly 
always see people somewhere or other 
dabbing a handkerchief furtively to 
their eyes. There is one particular 
passage in it where I nearly always 


feel tears running down my own cheeks, .« 


and I often wonder at the opinion 
expressed by Coquelin and some other 
great actors, that acting is mere 
simulation. Surely one cannot rise to 
the highest and best in acting unless 
one does feel, and feel intensely, too. 

The late Sir Henry Irving held that 
it was the true way of -gripping the 
attention of an audience. A _ very 
simple illustration will show the truth 
of this. Ifa friend comes to you nearly 
heartbroken and confides: his sorrow, 
your sympathy instinctively goes out 
to him. That is because he feels it, 
and therefore he makes vou feelit. You 
might be sympathetic in a lesser degree 
if some third person told you of a 
friend’s trouble, but it would not have 
the same effect. 

There are often occasions when an 
actor goes on the stage convinced that, 
for some reason, he will not do his best. 
It is then that the audience influence 
him in his art. He knows intuitively 
when he is interesting them. There 
arises a bond of sympathy between 
actor and audience, and in a subtle way 
this reacts on the actor, who at once 
begins to feel the part he is playing. 
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It certainly is so in my own case. It is 
absurd to talk of a “ fourth wall” in 
front of the stage. The actor knows 
when he is in touch with his audience— 
and the more he realises it the better 
his performance will be. 

I remember once at the old Metro- 
politan, in London, a remarkable in- 
stance of responsive feeling gave me a 
terrible shock, though when I got over 
the surprise I found I had been paid 
the greatest compliment I ever received. 
I was singing ‘“‘ My Old Dutch,” and, 
appropriately enough, there was a 
typical Darby and Joan right in the 
centre of the front row of seats. The 
sentiment in the song had gripped 
them, and they leaned forward eagerly 
to catch every word. I finished the 
last lines : 

There ain’t a lady livin’ in the land 
As I’d swop for my dear old Dutch, 


and had just made my exit when a 
perfect shriek of merriment rang 
through the house. This anti-climax 
was so utterly unexpected that I stood 
bewildered. I wondered what awful 
thing had happened, for laughter is not 
the sort of thing that greets the end of 
that song. I never felt more unhappy 
in my life until I discovered the cause 
of the contretemps. 

The moment I had finished singing, 
regardless of the fact that nearly every- 
body in the theatre could see him, the 
old gentleman in the front row had 
thrown his arms round the old woman’s 
neck and had given her a kiss that 
could be heard in the gallery ! 

Another quite different character 
study is that of the clergyman in “ Our 
Bazaar.” People have told me that 
they know clergymen just like that. 
I hardly think they do. They merely 
recognise characteristics, which is as it 
should be. My “ Our Bazaar ”’ clergy- 
man is a concentration of many dif- 
ferent impressions, and therefore he 
represents his type. Far from giving 
offence to those of the cloth—naturally 
I should have cut the impersonation out 
of my repertoire if it had had that 
effect —he has been the cause of 
many pleasant friendships that I have 
made with clergymen. I have been 
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“* Wot's the good of hanyfink ?” 


Fancy me a-comin’ ‘ome to bread an’ cheese an’ kisses! "’ 
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particularly struck by the number of 
letters I have received from the clergy 
expressing good-natured opinions of 
the character study, and actually 
thanking me for pointing out odd 
mannerisms. 

It is curious to note the tenacity 
with which the public associate a 
particular type with a particular per- 
former. After I had made my first 
successes with coster songs I had the 
greatest difficulty for a while in intro- 
ducing other character studies, and 
even then the public cheerfully regarded 
‘“‘ My Old Dutch ” as a “ coster”’ song ! 
I was rather embarrassed in America 
more than once by: people asking me 
for coster songs and other songs which 
I had absolutely, or perhaps con- 
veniently, forgotten—some of my early 
indiscretions. It is a little difficult to 
remember everything one has done on 
the stage since the age of six, at which 
mature age I made my trembling début. 

That very early first appearance, by 
the way, has led many people to 


imagine nowadays that I must be~ 


terribly old; and thereby hangs a 


quaint story. Perhaps another ex- 
planation is that I have often appeared 


in the part of very old men. I have 
never told the story before, and I hope 
my travelling companion will for- 
give me. 

Three or four years ago I was in a 
train, coming from Yorkshire to Lon- 
don, the only other person in the 
carriage being an elderly gentleman 
sitting in the opposite corner. We 
talked about various things, until I 
discovered he had been a keen theatre- 
goer all his life. There was not much 
about the stage that he did not know. 
We discussed individual actors and 
actresses, and finally he broached the 
subject of their ages. 

“Now, Albert Chevalier, for in- 
stance,” he said reflectively, casting his 
mind back as though to the Middle 
Ages. ‘“‘He must be seventy at 
least !”’ 

It came as a positive blow. I tried 
to look unconcerned, and feebly re- 
marked that I hardly thought Chevalier 
was anything near that age. 

“ Yes, sir, he is,”” said my delightful 
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friend, with conviction. “I guess he’s 
a good deal more than twenty years 
older than you.” 

““T am quite sure he is not,” I said, 
beginning to appreciate the humour of 
the situation. “ But what makes you 
think so?” : 

The elderly gentleman put his head 
back and burrowed into the vista of 
the past. He quoted accurately the 
years in which I had appeared in 
different plays, prior to my music-hall 
début, and wound up triumphantly with 
the declaration that Albert Chevalier 
must be over seventy. He was pre- 
pared to bet on it. 

I told him I would bet him a sove- 
reign to a shilling that he was wrong. 
He wanted to make it an even sove- 
reign, but I refused, and then, saying 
it would be very interesting to settle 
the point afterwards, I suggested that 
we should exchange cards. He gave 
me his readily, and then I quietly 
handed him mine. 

I suppose one could find the “‘ Wot’s 
the good of hanyfink ?”’ type all over 
the world. He is the kerbstone pes- 
simist—the Schopenhauer of the slums. 
He has a limited outlook on life, a 
limited intellect, and a very limited 
amount of money. I have seen him 
in every part of the British Isles and 
abroad. In Lancashire, for instance, 
he would wail, ‘“ Wot’s the good of 
owt? Why, nowt!” He is the being 
who has failed at everything because 
he has not got it in him to try, and he 
sums up the whole field of worldly 
possibilities from his own solitary, un- 
happy example—a method which has 
proved somewhat dangerous at times. 
The man of this type has a touch of 
unconscious humour in his composition 
usually, and this relieves him from the 
drab picture he would otherwise pre- 
sent. It is a lamentable reflection 
that there are so many of him, for he 
is of little use to anybody, but my 
experience shows that he is not alone 
in that respect. There are some weird 
types of humanity, and one wonders 
occasionally what they would think if 
they saw themselves through the eyes 
of other people. 

A type that is fast disappearing is 








In “* Wot uur do ’ee luv oi ?” 


““*Ay-makin’ down at Varmer Giles oi cooms alongside she.” 
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that of the old “‘ barnstorming ”’ actor 
as I represent him in my monologue, 
“The Fallen Star.”” He may be seen 
here and there, but not so frequently as 
was the case a quarter of a century 
ago. That is because the social status 
of actors, and their whole conditions 
of life, have been raised so greatly. 
The make-up for ‘‘ The Fallen Star’”’ 
was suggested to me by the appearance 
of a well-known stage manager, many 
years ago, when, impossible as it may 
seem, I was playing in grand opera. 
I compared him with a very old actor 
whom I knew, made a mixture of the 
two, added a few touches in places, and 
finished him off as he is. In some of 
the London haunts of old actors the 
type may be found to-day, but he is 
really a representative of the early 
Victorian school of acting, when the 
“booth ”’ was flourishing. There are 
hardly any booths now, excepting in a 
few provincial towns. I remember a 
booth on the fair-ground at Glasgow 
that regularly undertook the colossal 


task of presenting on its ramshackle~ 


boards everything that was _ being 


played at the different Glasgow thea- 


tres. It was a remarkable institution, 
even of its kind. During one week the 
various theatres were giving The Lady 
of Lyons, a Savoy opera, Claudian, 
Richard III., and Hamlet. The heroic 
manager of the booth gave the whole 
lot each night, charging from one penny 
to threepence a head for admission, the 
same company carrying out the entire 
programme! It was from this class 
that the “Fallen Star” type came. 
While the life lasted they were happy 
enough in their way. A great deal of 
banging and melodramatic shouting 
was the chief necessity, in between a 
series of bewildering quick-changes. 
They stood very little chance of getting 
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on in life, although it must be remem- 
bered that Edmund Kean, the greatest 
of English actors, graduated at Richard- 
son’s booth. 

I firmly believe that the majority of 
people do not realise what an enormous 
number of distinctive types there are. 
I seem to have met dozens and dozens, 
each utterly unlike the other. They 
are not all attractive, but the study of 
one’s fellow-beings is a hobby which 
never palls. One makes the most un- 
expected discoveries in the most un- 
promising directions. There is humour 
of a kind nearly everywhere, but it is 
often blended with pathos, and one 
need not go to the theatre to see 
tragedy. Life is packed full of all 
three elements, but one must train one’s 
eyes to see it. 

There is a tradition in America that 
all Englishmen drop their “h’s”’ and 
speak with a broad Cockney accent, a 
tradition similar to the one over here 
which insists that all Americans still 
‘‘euess and calculate,” and address 
everyone with whom they are not 
intimately. acquainted as “ stranger.” 
On my recent tour through the United 
States I visited the beautiful city of 
Tacoma. On arriving at my hotel I 
found an interviewer, who expressed 
astonishment that in my _ ordinary 
speech I showed no trace of the above- 
mentioned traditional peculiarity. The 
following day the interview appeared 
in a local journal. It was headed: 
‘““Mr. Chevalier doesn’t talk at all like 
a blooming Englishman.” 

It then went on to say that I had no 
offensive foreign accent, but that I 
spoke “perfectly good, high-class 
Tacoma.” I am _ now- anxiously 
awaiting the London critic who will 
discover that I talk with a Yankee 
twang ! 
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A devoted lover of music. 


MR. BALFOUR AT LEISURE. 
BY HAROLD SPENDER. 


WITH A SERIES OF DRAWINGS BY RALPH CLEAVER. 


most conspicuous instance of 

voluntary retirement since 
the Emperor Charles V., is not at all 
likely to suffer from the usual malady 
of retired persons—the malady of bore- 
dom. The daily Press has _ re- 
sounded with his achievements at 
lawn tennis in the South of France. 
Punch has amplified these accounts by 
a fancy sketch of his possible achieve- 
ments in other lines of life—such as 
billiards, ‘‘ spillikins,’”’ chess,. and so 
forth. Really, Mr. Punch is not so 
very far from the actual truth. For 


M“* ARTHUR BALFOUR, the 


the real feature about Mr. Balfour has 
always been not that he lacks “ hob- 
bies ”’ but that he has so many. 

One of his most absorbing interests, 
as all the world knows, is music. 

As a musician, indeed, Mr. Balfour 
is not a mere amateur, but a musician 
among musicians. Everyone who 
attends concerts in London is familiar 
with his presence; and some of his 
oldest private friends—and Mr. Balfour 
has many friends—are among the 
musicians. Men like Sir Hubert Parry, 
Sir Villiers Stanford and Mr. Fuller 


Maitland—all friends of his—do not 
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attract Mr. Balfour because of their 
political views. They attract him be- 
cause they give him some relief from 
politics, and because they take him far 
away from that hard, arid strife into 
the mystic world of melody and 
harmony. 

Side by side with this 
love of music, and 
doubtless connected 
with it, is Mr. Bal- 
four’s passion for 
philosophy. There, 
again, Mr. Bal- 
four is no ama- 
teur. He is dis- 
tinguished as a 
philosopher 
among the 
philosophers. 
He could 
have argued 
with Plato, 
and would 
not have 
been 
silenced ; 
by Soc- 
rates. I 
wonder how 
many of Mr. 
Balfour’s fol- 
lowers have 
read his essay 
on “ Philoso- 
phic Doubt.” . 
They certainly 
ought to read 
it. Both in 
thought and 
style it is a r- 
markable book, 
well within the 
first rank of con 
tributions to human 
speculation. Its only 
fault is that it is 
giddily sceptical. 
The aim is to found 
faithon doubt. One 
closes the book perhaps feeling rather 
vague about the faith, but very sure 
about the doubt. 

Like most philosophers, Mr. Balfour 
was once a leisurely man. In his early 
days he was not an early riser. Even 
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In Wardour Street, 





in Downing Street—so his own party 
organisers assert—he would sometimes 
depute his secretary to see bishops and 
archbishops rather than see them him- 
self. Bishops and archbishops are 
sometimes, but not always, diverting 
company. Still, they have influence, 
and they take offence rather easily, 
Later on Mr. Balfour had 
to change all those 
little ways. In 
the last few 
years of his 
leadership he 
was a 
patheti- 
cally in- 
dustrious 
man. 
That 
was all 
the more 
credita- 
ble be- 
cause 
he was 
never 
very 
strong. 
Foo fT 
years he 
was 
troubled 
by recur- 
ring at- 
tacks of 
influenza. 
The reason 
probably 
was that he 
was over- 
straining a 
physique 
which deman- 
ded more repose 
than he could give 
it. Now that he can 
afford to enjoy leisure 
his system will pro- 
bably make a sur- 
prising recovery, and we may fully 
expect that Mr. Balfour may have 
many years of health before him. 
Possibly, even outside politics, he may 
play a great and conspicuous part in the 
life of the nation. 


























But if he should prefer the complete 
life of leisure he will never fail for want 


of distractions. When music and 
philosophy fail there will always be 
golf. In nothing, indeed, did Mr. Balfour 
display a more extraordinary will- 
power than in this matter of golf. He 
ended his Parliamentary golf career 
by winning the Parliamentary Cham- 
pionship : and few things in that last 
phase gave him so much pleasure. 
For at first Mr. Balfour was a very bad 
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temperaments. It has tempered the 
amenities of modern political life for 
the opponents of the arena to find 
themselves playing side by side on the 
links. Perhaps it was this common 
interest, as well as the Conference, 
which drew together Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Lloyd George during the last years 
of Mr. Balfour’s political life. It was 
certainly astonishing, and somewhat 
disconcerting, for Londoners to see 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Lloyd George 





He keeps near his favourite chair a collection of the works of R. L. Stevenson. 


golfer. He drove badly. He could 
not get out of bunkers. But he was 
determined to conquer these faults. 
He spent days on the links with good 
professional teachers. He grovelled in 
bunkers. He battled with “ approach 
shots.” He “ putted” with a grim 
concentration. So gradually he mas- 
— the game, and the game rewarded 
1im. 

Golf is a very sociable game, and 
brings together men of very diverse 


walking together in friendly gossip in 
St. James’s Park, and it was perhaps 
even annoying’ for Mr. Balfour’s col- 
leagues to find that he did not always 
share their feelings towards the 
Chancellor. 

But then it was a pleasant trait of 
Mr. Balfour that he never carried 


politics to the point of personal hatred. 
He was on friendly personal terms with 
almost all the men he fought in public— 
not only with Mr. Lloyd George, but 
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with Mr. Asquith, who was a fellow- 
member of that remarkable little club 
known as “ The Souls,”’ and perhaps 
even more with Sir William Harcourt, 
who always spoke of him as ‘“‘ Arthur,” 
and entertained for him a stronger 
feeling of affection than he entertained 
for—may we say ?—Lord Rosebery. I 
remember Sir William saying to me 
once in regard to Mr. Balfour: ‘‘ His 
temper is wonderful. I only saw him 
angry once, and that was when we 
selected as candidate for the Speaker- 
ship a man whom he did not know by 
sight.” On another occasion that 
triendship played a great part in the 
history of Eng- 
land. When the 
full story is told 
it will probably 
be found that it 
was the close 
personal under- 
standing be- 
tween Mr. Bal- 
four and_ Sir 
William Har- 
court which 
alone saved Eng- 
land from a 
great war at the 
time when 
Russia _ seized 
Port Arthur. 
But we are 
getting too seri- 
ous. Mr. Balfour 
is now at leisure, 
and it is the pro- 
found wish of all 
men of all parties 
that that leisure, 
so well earned by 
devotion to the 
State, should be 
full of happy days. It is said that a 
many-sided man is always happy. Ifso, 
then Mr. Balfour is sure to be happy. 
For he can draw interest out of any- 
thing. I have seen him wandering 
down Whitehall, his head in_ air, 
looking at all the buildings with the 
naive child-like surprise of a man who 
saw them for the first time, gazing at 
that wonderful banqueting hall which 
saw the death of one Charles and the 
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revels of another—at that historic gate 
of the Horse Guards, through which so 
many kings and generals have passed— 
at that beautiful old Admiralty that 


seems to smell of salt and tar. . The - 


man in the street hurries by blind and 
unheeding. But everything in London 
interests Mr. Balfour—the buildings, 
the shops, the parks. I wonder that 





Observing him in close and friendly converse with Mr. Lloyd George. 


on these occasions he escapes being 
run over by the taxi-cabs. Mr. Glad- 
stone was several times in the course 
of similar wanderings run over by the 
old hansoms. But perhaps it is the 
infinite leisureliness of Mr. Balfour that 
saves him. 

He is always ready to escape from 
all this variety to his quiet home at 
Whittinghame, far from the crowd, 
among a people that loves him. Mr. 
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Balfour is a very good landlord. I 
remember once meeting a Radical can- 
vasser who had been canvassing in 
Mr. Balfour’s own village. ‘‘I am 
bound to*say I was deeply impressed,” 
he said. “I found that Mr. Balfour 
had left his people complete freedom. 
He brings no influence to bear. He 
lets them vote as they like.”” Perhaps 
in his own village he likes to escape. 
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the partisan, and seemed to open 
his mind to new impressions. For 
that is what always prevents Mr. 
Balfour from being a narrow man—the 
openness to new impressions. 

Mr. Balfour has, for instance, always 
taken a profound interest in the new 
developments of science and engineer- 
ing, especially motoring and flying. 
We all remember his flight in an aero- 








Literature, his real, as it was his early, love. 


It used to be one of the vexations of 
the wirepullers that Mr. Balfour could 
always get away from them to Whitting- 
hame. Once there, he settled down to 
an easy scheme of family life, almost 
always with his sister or his brother 
Gerald Balfour and Lady Betty Balfour 
and their children staying in the house— 
reading, golfing, walking, talking. At 
those times Mr. Balfour threw aside 








plane at Hendon. There you come 
across the scientific interest which he 
inherits from his. uncle, and has made 
him the intimate friend of so many 
eminent men of science. It is 
the other side of his philosophic 
interest. As a philosopher he denies 
the premises of all science. As a 
scientist he accepts the premises and 
loves to extend the conclusions. In his 
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passion for all fresh information about _ tastes and interests he ought to be able 
motors and motor engines, he is a true___to achieve the poet’s prayer: 

son of Cambridge, the University of 
precise knowledge. 

Such is the equipment with which 










Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die 
Nor’leave thee, when grey hairs are nigh, 


Mr. Balfour faces the problem of the A melancholy slave ; 

leisured life. Like Cicero of old, he But an-old age serene and bright, 
seems admirably qualified to combine And lovely as a Lapland night, 
leisure with dignity. With all his Shall lead thee to thy grave. 
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Discussing the “‘ pros” ond ‘ cons” os an expert te an expert. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY WILL OWEN. 


’ IS always a _ nice question 
whether you should give as 
good as you get in this world, 
though it didn’t ought to be any ques- 
tion at all, because the Book says, 
Return good for evil. Life being 
what it is, however, it ban’t always 
possible to fly to such great heights of 
loving-kindness, and the best man ever 
I met only returned good for evil once. 
But what was the result? He got 
laughed at by everybody in the village ; 
and the first to laugh at him was the 
vicar’s self! So after that my friend 

Tommy Slocombe, his name was— 
reckoned that to turn the other cheek 
to the smiter might be a very fine 
thing—like Free Trade—if everybody 
done it; but puts you at a dis- 
advantage if you do it alone. “ ’Tis 
born in me, mate,” he told me, 
‘that Mercy, though it be a very 
clever weapon in the hand of God, 
may prove a dangerous tool for me, 
and, in a word, I shan’t meddle with 
it no more. I’m all for justice in 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 





future. There be some texts that be 
ticklish handling, and us common men 
will do well to leave ’em alone. But 
there’s plenty of plain sayings in Scrip- 
ture that a fool can understand. And 
one is that as a man sows so shall he 
reap. Ifa man sows thistles he won’t 
bring home taters, and thenceforth if 
a man sows trouble in my life he shall 
reap the same, and I won’t keep him 
waiting for the crop, neither.” 

That’s how life had hardened Tom 
Slocombe’s outlook upon the world, 
and none can say he fell short of justice 
by a hair, till the matter of Shadrach 
Bent. And if in that affair half a 
dozen said Tommy was wrong, half a 
hundred, including myself and all his 
best friends, held to it that he was 
right. 

For Shadrach had been a thorn in 
the side of many afore the trouble with 
Slocombe. Shad, as they called him, 
was a worthless, cadging, caddling 
rogue—a liar and a thief. He’d done 
his time once for arson, and then, when 
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us had forgot him, and his wife had 
grown respectable and well thought of, 
the law let him loose again, and he 
came back to his native village, much 
to the regret of everybody in it. Bad 
blood flowed in his veins; he was a 
hard-hearted, own-self man always, and 
his four years in prison hadn’t done 
him a pinch of good, but quite the 
contrary. He came back cussing law 
and order and decency. Any way of 
life was good enough for him so long 
as it wasn’t straight, and the trouble 
he’d take to escape trouble and the 


work he’d do to avoid work was some- , 


thing to stare at. He’d spend his 
nights poaching, when if he’d put half 
the trouble and pains into his days 
he’d have made three times the money, 
and got credit as an honest and re- 
spectable man ; but he couldn’t neigh- 
bour with what was clean and decent 
and of good report ; and so, when he 
returned to his wife and joined her in 
a cottage semi-detached from _ the 
Slocombes, everybody was very sorry 
for Tommy and his missis, and many 
doubted if he’d be able to suffer such 
a neighbour. 

But the Slocombes was hopeful at 
first, and Tommy, in true Christian 
fashion, didn’t judge the man by his 
doubtful past. On the contrary, he 
held that that would be a very un- 
sporting thing to do, and was quite 
well disposed to Shadrach, and quite 
content to be his friend if he proved 
to be a repentant man and ready to 
face life in a humble and contrite 
spirit. Of course Shad very soon 
proved he meant nothing like that, 
and, what made the difficulty greater, 
he soon demoralised his wife, so that 
from being a self-respecting woman, 
she went down hill, got to look at 
things same as Shad did, and knocked 
off her regular work of charing and 
took to sharing his cups with him. 
Then her friends dropped her one by 
one, and the last to go was Tommy’s 
wife, a very nice, plain-dealing creature 
by the name of Selina. She'd been a 


good friend to Mrs. Shad while her 
husband was put away, and ‘twas a 
great grief to her when Shad’s wife 
But so it was, and at the 


went down. 
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time of the tragical event of Shadrach 
and Tom’s pig, Selina hardened her 
heart and supported her husband. 
Relations was pretty well strained 
between ’em, and Shad had made the 
village too hot to hold him, when there 
fell an evening in late summer. The 
dimpsey was down, and the stars 
beginning to shine, and Tom Slocomhe’s 
little boy, Jacky, came home late, and 
with him he brought a good handful of 
milky dachells-—-or milk thistles, as 
you'd call ’em—for his tame rabbit. 
You must understand that only a 
wood fence separated the back gardens 
of the cottages, and you might have 
gathered a lot about the different 
natures of the two men by seeing the 
way they kept their little bit of land. 
Shad’s was all dirt and weeds. To the 
bottom was a shed, where he kept 
ferrets and rats to sell to the gentry ; 
and he had secret places, too, where 
was hid many a cunning, unlawful 
thing used for the capture of birds and 
beasts and fishes. But Tommy 


_Slocombe’s garden was a neat, pros- 


perous patch, with a nice bit of cabbage 
and a brave row of scarlet runners at 
the time of the tale, and a good pigsty 
at the bottom with a very proper litter 
of nine young pigs coming on in it. 
And when little Jacky rushed in the 
house to his mother, all eyes, and so 
frighted that he could hardly tell his 
words properly, ’twas about the pigs 
he had to say. He was crving with 
sorrow and fear, because, child-like, he 
thought what he’d heard was bound 
to come true, and he never understood 
that, now he’d brought the black news 
afore the event, there might be time 
to alter it and make things fall out 
different. 

‘Oh, mother, mother!” he sings 
out. ‘’Tis a terrible come-along-of- 
it ; for I’ve heard—I’ve heard a 

‘Don’t you choke yourself, Jacky,” 
she says. ‘“ You begin at the be- 
ginning, my dear, and tell us what's 
the matter. Have the rabbit died or 
broke loose, or what is it ?.”’ 

‘Bunny rabbit’s all right ; but the 
pigs—the pigs, mother ! ”’ 

Then he swallowed his terror as 
best he could, poor little toad, and 
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explained the dreadful thing as had knowed ’twas a bad thing to list to 
happened. talk as ban’t meant for ’e ; but I heard 
‘“T was just a-standing very quiet Mr. Bent name father’s name rude like, 


















** You begin at the beginning, my dear. and tell us what's the matter.’ 





alongside rabbit and watching him and so I listened and heard. He said, 
gulch down his supper, when I heard ‘That know-nought gert fool, Tommy 
Mr. Bent t’other side of the fence, Slocombe, have got a brave litter of 
and he was telling to Mrs. Bent. I young pigs over there, and I’m thinking 
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*twould be no gert harm if he had one 
less in the brood. *Twould spare the 
sow, he said. And Mrs. Bent, she 
said, ‘ Don’t you do that, Shad ; they’m 
very good neighbours to us, and you’ve 
got enough enemies round about with- 
out making any more.’ Then Mr. Bent 
told her to shut her mouth and not 
bleat that stuff to him, and he said 
you and father were a pair of Salvation 
Army, psalm-smiting zanies, and better 
dead, in his opinion ; and whether or 
no, he said, he meant to have a pig. 
“Such fools as them,’ he said, ‘ why, I 
doubt they can’t count up to ten. 
’Tis any odds but they won’t know 
they’ve got one short!’ And Mrs. 
Bent up and talked against him very 
brave, and then he got cruel and nasty, 
and said that if-he had any more of 
her lip he’d smite her down. ‘ You go 
in the house,’ he said, ‘and mind your 
own business, and leave me to look 
after mine. Tuesday night next,’ he 
said, ‘ Tuesday night as ever was, so 
help me, I'll do the deed; and when 
your fool’s mouth be full of sucking- 
pig you'll tell a different tale. I know 
a chap as once chloroformed a half- 
growed pig and took it off without a 
sound.’ ” 

“What else?” asked little Jacky’s 
mother. “‘ You’ve told all about it 
something wonderful, like the clever 
darling you be ; but what else did the 
man say?” 

““Nought else,’ answered the boy. 
“Mrs, Bent went off then, and he 
growled a bit to hisself, and then I saw 
him come and look over the wall at 
the pigsty; but he didn’t see me, 
because I was behind the rabbit- 
hutch.” 

And with that the little boy wept 
again, and ‘twas all his mother could 
do to comfort him. 

A bit later, when Tommy Slocombe 
come home, Jack told the story all 
over once more, and then began to cry 
for the sad loss as was coming upon 
his father ; but Mr. Slocombe bade him 
stop his noise. 

““There’s nought to cry about, 
Jacky,” he said. ‘‘ No doubt us should 


have done so if the little pig had been 
stole, because, though it might surprise 
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that anointed rip next door to hear 
as I can count up to ten, yet so it is, 
and I should have missed a piglet very 
quick ; but, thanks to you, we’re in 
time, and fore- warned is fore- -armed, as 
they say. 

‘Can you save the pig, father?” 
asked Jacky, all in a frenzy of trouble 
to think what was going to happen, 
and his father said, “‘ You go to bed, 
and dry your eyes and don’t fret no 
more, but just trust in me. I’ll save 
the pig,’ promised Mr. Slocombe, “‘ and 
I wish I was as certain that Shad Bent 
will live to be cured some day as that 
my pig will. You keep silent about 
it—that’s what you’ve got to do, and 
your mother likewise. Don’t neither 
of you squeak a word, but leave it to 
me and Providence.” 

Then the child went to bed happy, 
and Tommy and his missis had a tell 
about it, and she found, for once, that 
he wasn’t the least bit disposed to 
offer t’other cheek to the smiter. As 
a rule, *twas her part to spur him on 
and lift him up, for no more forgiving 


‘creature than Tom ever went on two 


legs ; but this time, whether because 
Bent had called him and Selina a pair 
of zanies, or because Shad had said he 
couldn’t count up to ten, or what not, 
at any rate, Mrs. Slocombe found her 
husband didn’t want no oil on his fire 
from her. He was properly furious, 
and said ’twas the last straw and a 
scandal to the century, and as proper 
a Devil’s trick as ever he’d heard about. 

‘““T suppose, according to the Law 
and the Prophets,” said Tommy, “ if 
that man takes my pig, I ought to 
compel him to take two—and the apple 
sauce ; and you ought to offer to cook 
’em for him, in case his drunken wife’s 
too busy to do so. But this is a case 
where I don’t see at one with the Law, 
nor the Prophets neither, and I'd like 
to know what them fiery members in 
the Old Testament would have done 
about it. Anyway, I know what I’m 
going to do; and if a bit of fur don't 
fly on Tuesday night, my name ban’t 
Thomas Slocombe.” 

His missis growed terrible feared at 
that, and shook to think what might 
happen if they men got at it hammer 
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and tongs in the dead of night with 
none to part’em. She very near went on 
her knees to her husband, and implored 
him, for the sake of his wife and child, 
to do no rash and reckiess act. 

“He’s a foot taller-than you, and 
































three stone 
weight 
heavier,” she said. 
“You'd be scat into 
shivers if you took 
on that man.” 

“TI might and I 
might not,’ an- 
swered Tommy ; 
“but you needn’t 
think I’d demean 
myself to touch 
him. I wouldn’t 
dirt my fingers with 
the rascal. ‘Tis a 
pity if I can’t get 
upsides with him— 
a man with my in- 
tellects — without 


fighting.” 


“You'll _ tell 
then ? ”’ 

But he shook his head again. 

“No, I shan’t—not constable nor 
any other man.” 


“Then you be going to sit down 
under it ? ” 


Constable Caunter, 


“Not that neither. I’ve got my 
ideas. There’s a bit more to be done 
than to withstand Shad Bent on the 
subject of my pig, I believe. I’ve got 
to prove a thing or two tohim. He’ve 
got to know that what’s mine be mine, 
and that, zany or 
no zany, I ban’t 
big enough zany 
to let him free of 

my pigstye. 
I’ve got to 
show him I 
can count 
up to ten 
with the 
best, and a 
good few 
other things 
also. Don’t 
you ax me 
no ques 
tions, and then 
you won’t be ina 
position to talk 
down the street. 
You wait and 
watch — that’s 
what you've got 
todo! And don’t 
yo u breathe half a 
word to asoul.”’ 

She did as he 
told her, and 
though her 
woman’s tongue 
was itching to 


“They tinkered him up and sent him home.” 


shout it, she held in and _ trusted 
Tommy to carry through the matter 
without help from her. She’d never 
known him so hard and resolute, and 
the bitter speeches he made afore Tues- 
day, and the feeling he had, that 
ingratitude was the dirtiest vice of all, 
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made Selina feel that there was great 
adventures brewing for Shadrach Bent. 
So Tuesday came. Still Tommy said 
and did nothing. He went to bed 
at the usual time and just said that 
he’d had a busy day to work, and hoped 
that he’d sleep well. Then to sleep he 
went in real earnest ; while she—never 
more awake—bided all ears and nerves, 
with her ear straining for any sound. 

And presently, sure enough—about 
one o'clock or half after ’twas—the fun 
began. There was a noise at the 
bottom of Tommy Slocombe’s back 
garden like a cage of tigers broke loose 
—such a squealing and yowling and 
growling and rumpus as you'd think 
the Trump of Doom had sounded and 
found not a soul ready for their end. 

“Oh, my Gor! What be happening 
down in the pigs’ lewse?” cried 
Selina. And Tommy sat up and 
listened and laughed. 

“A funny noise, sure enough,” he 
said; ‘‘you’d almost reckon ’twas a 
human sound. But it can’t be that.” 

Then he explained his craft and 
cunning, and showed how the kindest- 
hearted man can often rise to the most 
terrible things against his fellow-crea- 
tures, if only Fate lashes him hard 
enough and goads him to it. 

“Tis like this,” he said, while the 
unholy noise kept on and every dog 
in the road was barking fit to burst 
itself. ‘‘’Tis like this, Selina. As you 
know, we've been a good bit bothered 
by the rats in the pigs’ house of late. 
The varmints was growing to be a 
proper pest, and so I thought that 
‘twas time I did something against ’em. 
And essterday, when you was in to 
Plymouth market, I turned all the pigs 
out and put ’em in Johnson’s across 
the lane behind. And I explained to 
Johnson as the rats was gaining on us 
something shocking, so he very kindly 
lent me his gert bull terrier—a wonner- 
ful terror of a dog, and never wastes 
no time barking. There’s no thunder 
with that dog ; he’s all lightning. How- 
ever, he certainly do give tongue a 
bit to-night. I left him in the empty 
pighouse, you see, for to have a go at 
the rats ; and by the sound of it he’s 
getting pretty sport.” “ Rats!” cried 
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Selina. ‘‘ Sport! He’s tearing Shadrach 
Bent’s throat out!” 

“Bent!” says Tommy, innocent 
like. ‘‘ Ah, he was the man as chloro- 
formed a pig, weren’t he? Then no 
doubt what we hear be Bent trying to 
chloroform Johnson’s bull terrier. And 
by the parlous noise, he’s failing.” 

“Tf the dog kills him ‘twill be 
murder !”’ cried Mrs. Slocombe. “ For 
the love of the Lord, go down house 
this minute and call un off!” 

But Tommy wouldn’t. 

‘““T may be a zany,” he said, “ and 
no doubt I am, because Shad Bent 
have said so, but I ban’t zany enough 
to go and talk to Johnson’s dog in 
my nightshirt. If the dog’s doing 
wrong, let the policemen earn their 
money and stop him. Now they be 
quieting down by the sound, and us'll 
get to sleep again.” 

Next morning, when Slocombe went 
to take the air afore breakfast, he saw 
there’d been gay doings in his pigsty, 
but it seemed as though Johnson’s dog 
hadn’t tore Shad’s throat out, after all, 
but merely tore the seat of his breeches 
out instead. ’Twas worse, however, 
than that, and Shad had got manangled 
proper. He went in the Cottage Hos- 
pital for three days, but, according to 
his custom, he kept the truth off his 
lips very careful ; and a bit later, when 
they tinkered him up and sent him 
home, with a brave show of plaster 
stuck on his ends, and dead lame of 
the right leg, he got out of conceit 
with his native village. 

‘A man of my fearless opinions and 
free way of life be properly wasted in 
this hole,” he said to Johnson one day 
at the public house. “ Properly wasted 
I be, and sick to death of living among 
a lot of old women. And so I’m going 
to get State-aided out to Australia ; 
and my wife be coming likewise.”’ 

“And quite right,” said Johnson. 
“You go and be a bushranger, my son ; 
but don’t you mistake bull terriers for 
young pigs in your new walk of life.” 

And Shad went a month later, and 
his poor woman along with him. And 
for my part I hope they'll lock him up 
come presently, for good and all, and 
let his wife return to her old home. 
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FRONTIER POST. 


HOW HIS MAJESTY THE KING-EMPEROR WAS PRO- 
CLAIMED IN AN OUTPOST OF THE EMPIRE ; AND 
THE CELEBRATIONS THAT FOLLOWED. 


BY LIEUTENANT T. C. FOWLE. 


All along the North-West Frontier of India there are scattered little posts for the 

preservation of law and order and the Pax Britannica, garrisoned sometimes by 

regular native troops from the nearest cantonment, and sometimes by irregulars, of 

more or less irregularity, in the shape of Frontier Militia, Border Military Police 
and Border Levies. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A, H. BUCKLAND, 


O one such post (and in future I 
shall write it with a capital P to 
distinguish it from other inferior 

posts which have not the honour of 
our presence), the Post indeed where 
I write this, there came some 
months ago, from my regiment, a 
party of about one hundred men, two 
native officers, a captain, a subaltern 
(who was myself), and last, but not 
least, at any rate in the opinion of 
himself and his master—my dog Rags. 
[his is the same incomparable Rags 
who was with me in Swali when I was 
learning Pushtu, and of whom I have 
written in another place.* 

The detachment which we relieved 
marched out with all the honours of 
war, and, rejoicing, turned their faces 
towards the nearest civilisation four 
marches away, and we reigned in their 
stead. The captain then became the 
Post-Commandant, and I the Station 
Staff Officer and the Mess Secretary. 


* The Cornhill Magazine. 








If you could stand on the Post 
tower, as I have just been doing, and 
look around you, you would smile at 
my lordly title of Station Staff Officer. 
The little fort which comprises the 
Post stands in a small stony plain. 
All around—north, south, east and 
west—stretch stony hills, range behind 
range, culminating in the north-west 
in a single snowy peak. About four 
hundred yards away in one direction 
is another small fort which contains a 
party of border levies and a Naib- 
Tehsildar, who is the local represen- 
tative of the Political Department. 
About a mile in the other direction is a 
small village. To the south-east there 
is a break in the hills, through which 
runs the tangi (river bed), and the 
track back to civilisation. The tangi 
is at present more or less empty, only 
two or three shallow streams wandering 
down it, and we hope that it will remain 
so. For up that tangi comes the con- 
voy twice a month with our supplies, 
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and when the river floods (as it often 
does at this time of year) the Post 
garrison has to wait for its supplies. 

We are sometimes accused, as a 
nation, of taking the best pieces of the 
earth under our flag. That may be so, 
but I know from practical experience 
that in the process we also acquire the 
most desolate. Looking from the Post 
tower, for example, you would say that 
never did a more dreary landscape 
meet your eye. At first sight there 
does not seem a single patch of culti- 
vation, a single sign of human life, 
except the miserable hamlet close by. 
Just the bare hills, the naked sky and 
a keen wind blowing from high horizon 
to high horizon. But when you look 
closer, or use your glasses, the scene 
mends itself a little. Here and there, 
perched on the hillsides, are a few 
villages, each with its tower, without 
which no frontier village considers 
itself safe from its neighbours ; here 
and there are insignificant patches of 
cultivation, struggling with the sur- 
rounding barrenness ; here and there are 
footpaths, with small specks moving 
leisurely along them. As these specks 
come nearer you see that they make up 
a bahir, or caravan, fifteen to twenty 
camels, laden with wood, which will be 
sold further south. The sight of the 
great baulks of timber is cheering. It 
is a proof that somewhere in this sterile 
land, even though that somewhere be 
beyond your ken, there exist such 
homely things as trees. 

The bahir is escorted by half a dozen 
or so tribesmen with rifles over their 
shoulders and long knives stuck in 
their belts. The fact that these rifles 
are carried openly argues that their 
owners are still in independent terri- 
tory, which is the case. For the Post 
is a good twelve miles beyond the 
frontier line; and though there is a 
stretch of country some miles round it, 
known as the “ protected area,’ which 
is in a way British territory, it has not 
that measure of protection which can 
enable the tribesman to lay aside his 
arms on his way to market. This he 
will only do on reaching the frontier 
line proper. 

Such is the Post for which I bear the 
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responsibilities of Station Staff Officer, 
As for my title of Mess Secretary, that 
I can claim on the strength of the three 
meals a day which I provide for myself 
and the Post-Commandant, the said 
three meals consisting of chickens and 
eggs, with a leg of mutton now and 
then as a treat, and tinned sausages for 
breakfast on Sundays. 

We came here, as I have said 
above, some months ago, and in due 
time December 12th approached, the 
date fixed for the proclamation of His 
Majesty as Emperor of India. We were 
many hundreds of miles removed from 
Delhi, it is true, but still we had our 
grant from Government for illumina- 
tions, and we had our orders to hold a 
proclamation parade. 

The illuminations presented some 
little difficulty. Fireworks do not grow 
by the wayside across the frontier, and 
the matter of bringing them up from 
the nearest cantonment, sixty miles 
away—twenty miles of which was over 
a mule track—was not an easy one. 
Then what sort were we to get? Fire 
balloons struck my imagination. With 
favourable winds they might go and 
hover over Kaniguram and startle 
that venerable firebrand, the Mulla 
Pourridah, or pay a visit to Khost, 
that haunt of frontier outlaws, and cheer 
the heart of some captive bunnia.* 

At length the transit of the fire- 
works was arranged for, and in due 
time they arrived, but not—to our 
disappointment—the fire balloons. The 
cantonment bazaars apparently did 
not rise to such heights However, 
there were earthern saucers to put 
little lights into, and bombs of various 
kinds, and rockets, and some “‘ unknown 
quantities” which nobody recognised, 
and which we had to take on trust. _ 

December 12th came, and away in 
Delhi the great pageant passed into 
history, with canopies and_ thrones, 
and the solemn booming of cannon, 
and the flashing of the sun on thousands 
of bayonets, and before the wondering 
gaze of a great multitude. 





* When a party of raiders captures a Hindu bunnia 
(merchant and money-lender) from a village in British 
territory, it is to Khost he is generally taken, until his 
ransom is paid, or until the Political Officers can arrange 
for his release by bringing pressure to bear on the tribe 
to which the outlaws are supposed to belong. 
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And on the same day we also held 
our proclamation parade. 

We did not wear full dress, one has 
no need of purple and fine linen 
across the frontier, we fired no feu de 
joie, for the good reason that on the 
frontier the only round carried is ball— 


and plenty of it. There was nothing 
picturesque or impressive about us—a 
small khaki-clad garrison drawn up to 
attention in front of a small mud fort. 

In fact, with that sumptuous pa- 
geantry of Delhi strong in my mind’s 
eye, the contrast seemed at first to 
border on the ridiculous. For the 
background of marble pavilions, a 
drab frontier post; for the serried 
ranks of horse, foot, and guns, a com- 
pany of a hundred men ; for the great 
crowds of watchers on, a few villagers 
in tattered garments, and beyond, the 
grim ranges and the wide, empty spaces 
of the landscape. Even the rounded 
phrases of the proclamation, as read 
out by the Post-Commandant, so 
suitable to the addressing of great and 
important assemblies, seemed here ‘to 
be out of place—incongruous. That 
was the first impression, and then there 
came another, and a truer one. 

Our little garrison was in its way as 
much, if not more, representative of 
our Indian Empire as all the pomp 
and panoply of Delhi. The ancient 
emperors of Hindustan held many a 
brilliant Durbar in their courts at 
Delhi, but were the proclamations of 
their sovereignty read to such a far- 
flung line of outposts as that of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor? I trow 
not. Across the Arabian Sea, in the 
Aden hinterland, in Persia and the 
Persian Gulf, where they guarded 
British consulates, in Mekran and 
Baluchistan, where they kept watch 
on the gun-runners, on the marshes of 
the North-West Frontier, on the slopes 
of the Pamirs, in the heart of Nepal, 
with the British resident on the 
borders of Tibet, on the borders of 
China, where even now they were 
engaged in punishing a hostile tribe, 
similar little detachments to ours were 
standing to attention and having the 
same proclamation read out to them. 
And what, moreover, has been the 
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history of British arms in India? 
Has it not been in the main not so 
much the history of great armies as 
the history of small detachments? 
Always small in comparison with the 
numbers arrayed against them, some- 
times even in point of fact not much 


-larger than the garrison of a frontier 


post. 

The proclamation having been read 
in English, which the Post-Com- 
mandant and I understood, was then 
read out in Hindustani, so high flown 
and embroidered with Persian that I 
doubt if anyone understood it—cer- 
tainly not the Sepoys. It was then 
given to the Subadar to read out in 
Pushtu, our detachment consisting half 
of Dogras and half of Pathans. 

The Subadar is a long, lanky, trans- 
frontier Pathan, with blue eyes and a 
goatee beard, and is a great ‘‘ character” 
to boot. He does not believe in minc- 
ing his words, and his powers of 
invective are extraordinarily virile, 
even for a Pathan. His bluntness, in 
this mincing age, is very refreshing. 
To hear the Subadar sum up in a few 
well-chosen words his frank opinion 
(and the charm of him is that he 
never gives anything but his frank 
opinion) of people and things in general 
is a real treat. His opinion may be 
favourable to the subject on hand, or 
it may not, but in either case he 
strikes the nail on the head hard. His 
favourite expression is ‘‘ Khuda dai 
waklah” (‘May God take you and 
sweep you off the face of the earth”’), or 
in English equivalent, ‘“ D——n your 
eyes.” And this expression he uses 
freely to all and sundry, save Sahibs. 
But this is really in his mouth more a 
robust form of address than real 
abuse, and merely forms a prelude to 
the real gist of his remarks which 
follow. Like the boatswain in ‘ Mr. 
Midshipman Easy,” who invariably 
prefaced his lurid remarks with : 

“ Allow me to inform you in the 
politest manner in the world that 
you're a ” ete, etc.; etc. 

Only that the Subadar uses language 
the vivid imagination and compre- 
hensiveness of which leaves the boatr 
swain far in the rear, 
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To his Pathans, when they err from 
the straight path of regimental duty, 
the Subadar’s language is quite un- 
printable, and coming from anyone 
else would be the cause of blood- 
feuds innumerable. But coming from 
him, no one takes any notice. On the 
contrary, his men all love him, and 
would do anything for him—and he 
for them, for the matter of that. 
My own opinion of the Subadar is 
summed up in the reflection that if 
I was in a tight place on the frontier 
there is no one I would rather have 


with me than him. Beyond that 
praise cannot go. 
To return to the parade. The 


Subadar being the person he was, of 
course had to read out the proclama- 
tion in a way of his own. Unlike 
Hindustani, which is at best a mongrel 
language, depending largely upon 
Persian and Arabic, Pushtu is a 
straightforward hill dialect, though a 
very rich one, as any student of it 
knows to his cost. It is impossible 
in it to talk over the heads of one’s 
audience. Nevertheless, the Subadar 
evidently thought that there were 
some phrases in it which the Sepoys 
might not fully understand, and so 
every now and then put in an expla- 
natory clause of his own, in a way 
which was distinctly amusing. The 
only wonder is that he restrained 
himself from a “‘ Khuda dai waklah.”’ 
When he had got to the end of the 
proclamation, parade was dismissed. 
In the afternoon, according to our 
custom, we played rounders. Hockey 
is par excellence the game of the 
Indian Army, and men of all classes— 
Pathans, Punjabi, Sikhs, Dogras—are 
very keen on it. But the ground at 
the Post was too stony for hockey, 
so some genius in a previous detach- 
ment had started rounders, and, of 
course, we took it up in our turn. 
_ The Subadar takes a prominent part 
in rounders. He is not a quick 


starter, but once those long legs of his 
get going, he makes up for lost time 
most decidedly, and as a coach to his 
side he is still more valuable. The 
player who makes a successful chakar 
(rounder) receives his approbation, as 


likewise does he who makes a bold 
effort, but is picked off just before 
reaching ‘‘ home.” 

“‘ Shabash,” says the Subadar. “ Da 
khah dai! Parwa nishtah. Da khah 
dai.” Anglice, ‘‘ Well tried. Better 
luck next time.” 

But woe betide the unlucky wight 
who displays a lack of dash. Bitter 
words are his portion. 

“Khuda dai waklah! O, useless 
one! What did God give thee legs 
for if thou canst not run? Go and 
take rest with those who are dead, for 
that is all thou art fit for, to sit 
upon thy haunches and eat food 
and smoke tobacco from morning till 
night.” 

Whereupon the useless one, covered 
with confusion, goes and sits as ordered 
with the “dead men” in those of his 
side who have been “ outed.” 

So, on the 12th December, as on 
ordinary days, we high-jumped and 
long-jumped and roundered the after- 
noon into evening, until sunset pro- 
claimed a stop. 

At the Post, sunset was an event, 
because it was at sunset, and at sunset 
only, that the unlovely landscape took 
to itself any semblance of beauty ; and 
when one has been faced by the harsh 
and forbidding all through the day, a 
glimpse of the beautiful, even if it is 
only for a bare ten minutes, is some- 
thing to be thankful for. 

As the sun set—if it was what is 
generally called a ‘“‘ good” sunset— 
great streamers shot across the heavens, 
and touched the Eastern sky with 
delicate pinks. The near hills became 
flooded with purple of a bright, and the 
far ones with that of a milder, shade. 
Two shafts of light came down two 
converging valleys and played, like 
searchlights, on the village near by. 
Where half an hour before the only 
colour to meet the eye had been a 
monotonous dull brown, there was now 
a riot of-hues and tints. And as the sun 
sank lower there hovered over every- 
thing a sort of misty, tremulous 
atmosphere which so hid the details 
of the view that, under it, I could—in 
imagination—convert the countryside 
to any sort I pleased, and endow it with 
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woods and rivers and rich fields, to my 
heart’s content. 

When night had well fallen, we held 
our display of fireworks. Little lights 
in earthen saucers outlined the walls 
of the fort, and outside on the parade 
ground a great bonfire had been lit. 
Round it were gathered a crowd com- 
posed of villagers, our sepoys, and a 
contingent from the civil post headed 
by the Naib-Tehsildar. When the 
Post-Commandant and I came up, the 
villagers were giving an exhibition of 
dancing, to the accompaniment of a 
drum and sarnai, played by two of our 
men. The sarnai is a Pathan instru- 
ment, and resembles the chanter of a 
bagpipe. It was a strange sight in its 
way. The tossing flames of the bonfire 
threw fantastic lights and shades on 
the wild, yet graceful, movements of 
the dancers and on the dark, intent 
faces of the surrounding crowd, while 
encircling, in its turn, this noisy little 
knot of energetic humanity was the 
peacefulness of the dark night, and, 
overhead, that of the stars. 

When the dance was finished and 
we turned our attention to the fire- 
works, the delicate question rose as to 
who was to let them off—native-made 
combustibles not being the safest 
things in the world to play with. In 
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the meantime, whilst this little dis- 
cussion was proceeding, our Dogra 
Jemadar-—a man of deeds, not words— 
had gathered together a band of 
fearless spirits and proceeded to play 
with fire as to the manner born. He 
exploded the bombs, touched up the 
“unknown quantities,’’ which proved 
in the event to be the harmless 
“ golden rain,’ and, above all, sent off 
the rockets. The infernal machines 
which had been sent us were discharged 
from thehand. However, the Jemadar 
was in no way daunted, and, seizing a 
rocket-stick, held it above his head and 
lit it. Inabreathless five seconds there 
was a dull fizzing, then came a vicious 
splutter,and the Jemadar was left stand- 
ing with his hand still firmly pointing 
upwards, but empty, while from far 
above there came a long-drawn whistle 
as the rocket tore through the air. 

All was well; the Jemadar was yet 
alive, and still with us (I had half- 
expected to see him carried skyward) ; 
and nobody had been blown to pieces. 

So rocket after rocket was dis- 
charged, until the supply was ex- 
hausted. Then the crowd dispersed— 
the villagers to their village, the Naib- 
Tehsildar and his men to the civil post, 
and ourselves into the Post. 

The day was over. 





























“Our Pathans."’ 















HOSE of our ancestors who were 
called Kelts or Celts, and who 
lived in Brittany, Cornwall, 

Ireland, Wales, and part of Scotland, 
were just as much lovers of gold as we 
are. It was not because they required 
so many comforts as we do. They were 
content with one story for a house, 
and that was usually below ground, 
often carved out of the side of a hill. 

They had little knowledge of any 
kind of money, but they valued the 
gold for ornaments. 

They decorated their horses with thin 
beaten plates of gold placed in front of 
the animal’s chest, but the metal was 
so scarce that it was only a great chief 
who could afford such decoration for 
the team which drew his chariot, or for 
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For centuries the search has been pursued 
for ancient treasure in the glens and wild 
places of the Highlands of Scotland, and 
sometimes unexpected “ finds’ 


, 


have been 
made. 


the war-horse whereon he charged his 
enemies. 

It seems to be natural for all mankind 
to love this mysterious product of the 
chemistry of Nature, which no man can 
imitate, and which no other substance 
can corrode or destroy or alter. Whence 
it comes is often a mystery, and no one 
can be sure of tracing the bed-rock 
which must exist ; the river sands for 
hundreds of miles may contain particles 
of the shining ore, and yet give no clue 
to the veins from which those shining 
atoms have trickled. 

The patient Chinese labourer may 
obtain the value of at least a dollar a 
day from the sands of such rivers as 
the Fraser or Columbia, where these 
great rivers approach the sea. But 
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whence do these grains of gold come ? 
It is the same in the waters of the 
Saskatchewan, the northern river that 
flows from the Rocky Mountains into 
Lake Winnipeg and so on into James 
Bay—there also industrious washing will 
give the precious grains which may come 
from the mountains often six or eight 
hundred miles away, or more, and yet 
in those mountains the parent strata 
have not been found. 
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it. But our ancestors used the pure 
metal as a rule, because they could not 
without difficulty make any fire hot 
enough to fuse it. 

One way they tried to get great heat 
was by the gathering together of wood 
in vast piles, logs and _ brushwood 
alternating in layers. Near this they 
gathered seaweed, placing this also in 
layers among the wood, and so got a 
heat sufficient to fuse certain stones. 
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“The ore was placed in hollows in large stones and pounded with hand hammers.” 


The veins which have been revealed 
to the prospector are not such that the 
stuff can have been torn from them by 
the mountain streams, and the gravel 
of nuggets that has been discovered in 
a few places is not situated where the 
present rivulets or torrents could shear 
away particles of these solid lumps. 

The two metals which are most like to 
gold—namely, copper and iron pyrites— 
are both found in masses, and both have 
been used to mix with gold to harden 





For cementing the loose piled stones 
of a wall for defence they employed 
such brushwood heaps, setting fire to 
them, and letting the molten cement 
from the fused stones placed on the top 
of the pyre flow down and flood the top 
and sides of this loose wall. 

But such methods could not be 
employed for the gold, which had to be 
worked in pits, where the draught 
would not make a furnace strong 
enough. Therefore extraction of the 
































metal by hammering had to be re- 
sorted to. The ore was placed in 
hollows in hard stones, and was 
pounded with granite or porphyry hand 
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many serfs or slaves or labourers could 
afford it. 

For instance, at Inverary the children 
of the glen were told by their parents, 

























“We can imagine how grand our old Chief looked.” 


hammers, or basalt blocks, and the 
shining grains collected ; but the labour 
was so great that only the most power- 
ful men commanding the services of 











and they in turn told their children, 
that a treasure was hidden there. But 
prophecy said it would never be found 
save by the hand of a stranger. Search 
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was made by generation after generation 
of children. If a badger made a hole 
in the hillside they believed that the 
badger had got hold of the scent, and 
his burrow was dug up, but no young 
or old badger ever issued from those 
holes with bangles on its neck or nose. 
Any rabbit scrape, or even hen scrape, 
was watched to see if animal or bird 
had been attracted by anything shining 
under the sod or in the sand. 

Then came the days when drainage 
was introduced. Formerly the glen 
was too wet to be cultivated except on 
dry slopes where water could not 
gather, and a hand plough did all the 
necessary furrowing. But now red- 
tiled pipes are put down to drain off 
water from flatter ground, making it 
possible to sow in comparatively level 
places. 

There was one pretty piece of grass 
land under a cliff, which was pointed 
out as a good part to plough. From 
the precipice above a great rock had 
fallen in long-past ages. This had to 
be removed. The man at the plough 
tail was a stranger, an Englishman. 
He put a bag of powder under the rock 
to blow it up. The explosion followed, 
the rock was partly splintered, and 
heaved and fell on its side. Under- 
neath where it had been was a gleam 
of something. What was it? Some 
of the lost treasure! Three beautiful, 
heavy gold bracelets, two of them with 
cups at their ends. The treasure had 
been found, and there was the 
“stranger ’’ prophesied—the English- 
man. 

These bracelets were beautifully 
wrought ; one of them had plain ends 
where the wrist was slipped through, 
and the purpose of the pair with the 
hollow cups was settled by tradition, 
which declared that no person who had 
committed a fault in olden times could 
be forgiven unless the cups of gold at 
the gap in the bracelets were filled 
with the tears of the penitent. There 
is just room for the nose, like the 
wrist, to slip in between the golden 
ends, and it is just possible in that 
way to hold each cup under the two 
eyes. 

Bracelets were the ingots, or the 
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saleable form of gold, taken for pay- 
ment throughout all Celtic countries. 
Sometimes ignorant men who have 
found them looked upon the gold as 
mere brass, and there was one case in 
which a number of bracelets that were 
found in an island in the Hebrides were 
forthwith employed as drawer-handles 
for an old pinewood chest of drawers 
in a cottage. A pedlar came that 
way and found that the old chest 
had very heavy handles, and gave 


fifteen shillings for the drawers, 
took them away, and sold them 
for twenty pounds sterling each. 


He never went back to that cottage 
for more, and the “handles’”’ that 
were put to his name by {that 
cottager some time afterward may 
have been brazen, but were certainly 
not of high value to the person he so 
despoiled. 

These heavy ornaments must have 
been a burden to a Celtic beauty, and 
for a warrior the gold was beaten out 
until it was quite thin and more port- 
able and easily worked. Patterns of 
all sorts could be punched in so as to 
give a good effect in front. We can 
imagine how grand an old chief from 
Brittany or Wales or Ireland looked 
with a shining yellow band on his 
conical helmet, a broad plate of gold 
on his right shoulder, and on his left 
a long yellow mantle girt in by the 
belt itself. 

The ruddy yellow of the mantle was 
obtained from the dye of the crochtal 
or dark lichen moss which grows so 
commonly and densely on the grey 
boulder stones and rocks of the moor- 
lands. This close-clinging lichen looks 
black and dark grey on the rock, but if 
you take it off and then plunge the 
brittle and crumbling fragments of its 
films into boiling water you find that 
a dark sherry colour or amber-coloured 
liquid is produced, and this when 
applied to wood gives it the tint known 
as saffron or crochtal in the Gaelic or 
Celtic tongue. 

So imagine this chief, with long red- 
yellow hair, with his mantle of yellow, 
and with thin golden plates on his body, 
standing behind his shield, with his 
long spear in his hands, his legs bare, 
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save for the Roman-like sandals or 
leather shoes with open leather lace- 
like work on their upper sides. Thus 
in his war panoply on his native heath, 
with his rough horses behind him har- 
nessed to his light open chariot, and 
other men leading his long-haired, wiry 
riding pony, he must have made a 
remarkable appearance. 
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means oak woods. The Normans called 
the first Celts Caledonians, which was 
their pronunciation of Koile Duine or 
woodmen. It was in the woods the 
gold was hid when it had been wrought 
into these bracelets, and it is only when 
these woods are cut down or burned 
that the secret hiding - places of 
treasure are found. 

















“Search was made by generation after generation of children.” 


His home and his family and his gold 
were all often hidden away in some 
islet fortress, to be reached only by 
boats, in the midst of some lake, itself 
hidden in thick, low oak woods. 

: Wherever you hear the word 
Derry,” as in Londonderry or Darroch, 
Which is the same thing as Derry, it 


Often, in Ireland especially, the cups 
at the bracelet ends were enlarged so 
that their rims or outside section were 
in shape like a large pointed egg. 
Fashions varied in bracelet ends as 
they do in bonnets. The curious thing 
is that this form of ornament is almost 
exactly the same as the one familiar 
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to African natives, and we must not 
assume that all gold found in the north 
is{native gold. On the contrary, it 


probably came largely from 
the south, possibly even 
from Africa. 

People do not give nearly 
enough credit to the enter- 
prise of the old merchants, 
who traversed continents | 
and seas with merchandise { 
long before there were news- {j 
papers, or posters, or other ' 
advertisements to herald 
the arrival of their wares. 
It is quite possible that a 
bangle found in the Orkney 
Islands or in Ulster may 
have been worn by the 
Queen of Sheba, although 
we cannot claim her or 
King Solomon as_ Celtic 
potentates. Merchants and 
others were always bringing 
precious goods to Britain 
for tin or for oysters and 
other goods wanted by the luxurious 
southern world. 

Rome would not have taken as much 
pains as she did to conquer Britain had 
she not thought it worth her while to 
do so. If Britain had been wholly 
useless, no Norman general would have 
thought it worth his while to have 
himself praised as its conqueror. 

Gold—which the Scottish mint used 
to coin—has been found in the hills of 
Lanark near Glasgow. The metal has 


also been found in little thin flakes in 
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Sutherland in the far north, where 
Norwegian Vikings used to hunt rein- 
deer in days not too distant to be 
recorded in their Norse 
poetry. But of any precious 
gravel or any precious mine 
we have no accounts. We 
may have to wait for an- 
other age of volcanoes to 
turn up the hidden hoards. 

Meanwhile discoveries of 
f art in gold are occasionally 
made. The late Queen 
Victoria had a fine orna- 
ment which was found in 
Lancashire and was sent as 
tribute to her, for she was by 
title Duchess of Lancaster. 
It is a fivefold bracelet of 
twisted gold chains. Each 
of the five chains is fastened 
and refastened to a twisted 
clamp of gold, and the five- 
fold curled loops make a 
very effective and simple 
design. It is an example of 


* the plain twisted wire, a fine speci- 


men of which made a gamekeeper 
near Winchester fall, for he caught 
his foot in what he thought must 
be a poacher’s wire trap in the path 
near a rabbit’s hole. When he 
stooped to pick up the wire, lo and 
behold, his hand was pulling at a golden 
chain, curving and shining, and as 
fresh looking as though it had been put 
where he found it only a few days ago, 
instead of perhaps a thousand years 
ago. 











words, for he never reads the papers. 


sleep to favour us with an interview. 


started life at “‘ the top of the 

tree,’ yet nothing could exceed 
his unaffected ease and cordiality. 
“Make yourself at home,” he urged, 
offering with his right foot a dish of 
monkey-nuts. ‘“ No ceremony here. 
Fire-water ?>—‘ Polly’ ?—here we are, 
say when! The cigars are by your 
elbow. Thanks, I’ll take one, too, for 
company. And so you want a few hard 
facts,eh? Well, sir, I’ve been cruising 
around now for something like six years. 
Travelled 200,000 miles. Received at 
White House. Shaken hands with 


ee may be said to have 


. 


CONSULIANA. 


DISTINGUISHED 





AN INTERVIEW WITH AMERICA’S 


MONKEY. 


BY LEONARD R. BRIGHTWELL, F.ZS. 


It is improbable that the illustrious subject of this little article will ever see these 
Nevertheless, we take this opportunity of 
publicly acknowledging that gentleman’s kindness in forfeiting some five minutes’ 
Possibly some doubts may be raised as to his 


actual speech, but it is a poor intellect that can only find expression vocally. 


Teddy. Dined and wined by Ameri- 
ca’s four hundred. Aeroplaned on 
three occasions with Wright. Visited 
the Tombs. Refereed baseball. Pulled 
six athletes over the line at tug-o’-war. 
Presided at a -‘ Pink Tea,’ Chicago. 
Been offered a nom-i-nation as political 
boss. Travel in my own Pullman— 
never get through my work otherwise.” 
He paused a moment for breath, and 
then, ‘“ What have I been at in London ? 
Oh ! round the clubs, round the clubs— 
and the hotels. Dropped in at the 
Zoo t’other day. Chat with my 
brother ‘ Chimps.’ Nice fellows, very ! 
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“And still anxious to learn.” 
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(A few of the things Consul has already “‘ mastered.”) 
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but terrible backward. Still, what can 
you expect, kept under glass, like 
cucumbers! Why, Micky, nearly ten 
years my senior (I’m eight and a 
trifle), didn’t know the difference be- 
tween a mint-julep and a shandygaff. 
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port, and no coddling have made me 
what I am. (He stands four-foot six, 
and weighs nine stone.) If I hadn’t 
used myself to all weathers I’d have 
caught pneumonia, like the rest of 
’em! (He is the fourth of a line of 













Know the difference ? Why the inno- Consuls.) Hullo! there goes the hash- 
cent hadn’t even heard of ’em! But hammer; ’fraid I must shake hands 
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Reflections at the Zoo 


that’s not the worst.’’ Consul leaned 
forward, protruded his lips some six 
inches, and whispered, “‘ They sleep 
on straw, sir; and no pyjamas even ! 
The Society oughtn’t to allow it. It’s 
not decent !” 

“Am I a vegetarian? Not any! 
nor a T.T. either. No, sir, beefsteaks, 





now. (His grip is as hearty as it is 
hairy.) Must clean myself and jump 
into a boiled shirt. (His wardrobe rivals 
that of many a human millionaire.) 
Sorry you can’t stop.” And _ exit 
Consul. He reappeared, however, for 
a moment to add, ‘Say, you might 
like to mention I’m ready to meet Jack 
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“* Dining.” 


Johnson in a 24-foot room, though although in hurriedly donning the 
whether he’s And Consul winked. “boiled shirt” he lost two collar studs, 









































“The Servant Problem—solved at last!” 
“Fond of children, clean, cheerful, can do the work of two (when so disposed), 
comparatively honest—and no ‘followers.’ 
It says much for “ America’s dis- trod on his monocle, and nearly swal- 
tinguished monkey’s”’ self-control that lowed a shoe-horn, his expansive lips 





























“ Dressing.” 
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were never once sullied by the inter- 
national expletive. 

In conversation later with Mr. Bos- 
stock, we heard much concerning 
Consul that modesty had prevented 
his personally disclosing. At all 
athletic feats he is a past-master ; and, 
when at last he adds a command of the 
fountain-pen to his triumphs, it is to 
be hoped that he will give us the story 
of his life. For this astonishing chim- 
panzee has consumed more wine and 
cigars, seen more countries, and met 
more celebrities than many human 
beings. Indeed, it was his late Majesty 
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This love for the drama has 
occasionally led to his seeking the 


return. 


stalls via the orchestra. Amiable to 
all, he is deeply attached to his owner, 
trainer, and medical attendant; and 
Mr. Bostock gave us a vivid account 
of the difficulty experienced in relaxing 
his prodigy’s fond embrace when re- 
united after three years’ absence. 
High above all competitors, Consul 
is the bright side of the chimpanzee 
question. For it is an undeniable fact 
that an appallingly large and daily 
increasing proportion of the world’s 
chimpanzees can now play a flash and 
































“ Good-night and Good-bye,” 


King Edward who pronounced Consul 
“ almost human.” 

It was from Miss Maud Allan that 
we learnt how the hands and feet 
might become eloquent in expressing 
the emotions ; and now Consul, no mere 
carpet-knight, daily demonstrates to 
what wonderful utilitarian purposes 
the extremities may be put. 

Can it be that in the blandly-smiling 
chimpanzee there lies the solution to 
the vexed problem of domestic ser- 
vice ? 

Like most artistes Consul keenly 
appreciates applause, and is equally 
ready to applaud deserving talent in 


showy game of billiards, have a decided 
taste for strong waters, cast the glad 
eye upon fair occupants of stalls and 
boxes, and smoke like—chimpanzeest 
Now this sort of thing may be well 
enough as relaxation to one of Consul’s 
brain power, but what of the others? 
Where is it all toend? The day may 
not be far distant when the newspapers, 
tired of the Yellow Peril, shall shriek 
aloud their warnings of the “ Four- 
handed Invasion.”’ Consul is a problem 
—a frock-coated, Havannah-smoking 
problem—that should make us read the 
“Descent of Man” with a new and 
more appreciative interest. 
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BEING THE NARRATIVE OF FURTHER ADVENTURES 

IN THE “UNDERWORLD,” IN WHICH IS DESCRIBED 

THE DESPERATE FEUD BETWEEN TWO MOST 
ACCOMPLISHED MODERN ROBBERS. 





BY HENRY C. ROWLAND. 





In these further adventures, taking place in Paris, one of the men, Frank Clamart, 
who has given up his life of crime, disguises himself as a priest, and in a taxi-cab 
driven by Mlle. Rosalie, tracks his arch-enemy Chu-Chu to the country house of a 
rich Baron who is entertaining a number of theatrical friends at a luncheon party. 
Frank discovers Chu-Chu in the act of breaking a safe which contains a diamond 
tiara ; a desperate fight ensues, both men are wounded, and Rosalie carries Clamart 
to Paris. She takes him to her home with Sister Anne Marie, an old nurse, and he, 
when he has recovered, pays a midnight visit to Ivan, the head of Chu-Chu’s gang, 
and tries to persuade him to stop the blood feud. Ivan offers to get rid of Chu-Chu 
if Clamart will do one more big robbery. This offer ts refused. Clamart writes 
to Ivan that he has thrown off his disguise, and left full information about the gang 
in the hands of a friend, to be given up to the police if he is the victim of Chu-Chu’s 


vengeance. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C, MICHAEL. 


from a goggled prédicateur into a young 
man of fashion, then walked over to the 


XXI. 





T doesn’t take long to step from the 
underworld into the upper when 
you happen to be at home in both. 

[ paid my little hotel bill, walked out 
into the Bois with my old black valise, 
found a thicket over by the bicycle 
path and did a lightning-change act 


Pré Catelan, picked up a taxi and went 
to my garconniére over by the Ternes. 
The concierge seemed glad to see me. 
I told him I had been working up the 
car in England and had run over for a 
few days to see if there was anything 
new. Naturally I’d left the black 
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valise in the Bois, and my being without 
luggage meant nothing, as he might 
have thought that I had left it at the 
Cuttynges’ or the Automobile or 
Travellers’ clubs. Your Paris concierge 
is a past-master in the art of never being 
surprised at anything; and if you 
happen to be a foreigner the only thing 
that could possibly surprise him would 
be at the lack of things to be surprised 
about. 

I read a few letters and then walked 
over to the office on the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée ; and, let me tell you, 
the luxury of that walk in the open was 
greater than any I’d ever enjoyed. 
Chu-Chu might have walked up and 
shoved a knife into my solar plexus and 
I’d scarcely have tried to stop him. 
I was enjoying my respectability just as 
a respectable person might enjoy a little 
dip into vice—not because it was vice, 
but because he was a bit fed up on the 
other. 

Gustave, our little mécanicien, was 
the only person at the office. He 
seemed very glad to see me back, and 
said that there had been practically no 
business at all since I had been away. 
He had taken several people out to show 
the car, but did not know that anything 
had come of it. He believed there 
had been two sales from the Basle 
office and one from the Geneva. 

I next called up the Cuttynges and 
learned from the butler that monsieur 
and madame were expected home the 
following night, but only to stop over 
twenty-four hours en route for Baden, 
as monsieur had been suffering from his 
stomach. Gustave told me that he had 
been forwarding all letters to Monsieur 
Cuttynge. 

There was really nothing for me to 
do, and I was about to lock up my desk 
and stroll down to the Automobile 
Club, when Gustave brought in a note 
that he said had just been left by a 
man who looked like a valet de chambre. 
One glance at the envelope showed me 
that it was from Léontine. It read : 


“ DEAR FRANK,—Ivan has just called 
and showed me your note. We both 
think that you have gone mad or else 
that you must aave a wild and exag- 
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gerated idea of Ivan’s authority over 
our mutual friend. 

“Let me warn you to get under 
cover at once. Ivan is practically 
powerless, and you are doing him a 
great injustice in the action you are 
taking. He has now gone to keep a 
rendezvous with our friend. There are 
many urgent things I wish to say to 
you, and I want you to lunch with me 
to-day at noon, chez moi. It will be 
quite safe. 

Sincerely, i (ie 

This note caused me no surprise. I 
had expected something of the sort— 
but from Ivan. However, as Léontine 
might expect to be entangled in the 
net of any general revelations and had 
no idea how much I might have told 
in my statement, she was naturally 
uneasy, and no doubt wanted the 
chance to convince me that I was 
behaving foolishly and meanly. 

There seemed no special reason for 
not complying with her request, as, 
now that I had broken cover, I was in 
no more danger in one place than 
another. If Ivan dared he could have 
me assassinated when he liked—and so 
might Chu-Chu. Mind you, J wasn't 
feeling so dead safe, by any means; 
what I was doing was simply the best 
of several poor choices—leaving the 
country, killing Chu-Chu, and then 
taking a chance on Ivan’s carrying out 
his threat, or skulking round in dis- 
guise and waiting for something to 
turn up. I don’t count the possibility 
of going back to graft as a choice, 
because I never for a second considered 
iH. 

A little after eleven a man whom I 
knew came in, and the clocks were 
striking twelve when I jumped into a 
taxi and started up to Léontine’s. It 
seemed nice to be going about the city 
openly and well groomed again. After 
all, I thought, maybe it’s better to take 
a chance of being scragged like a gentle- 
man than to go slinking about like a 
street cat. I’ll keep my eyes open, and 
if he can get me let him go ahead and 
do it. As for Ivan and his mob, they 
can go to the devil too. 

It was in this frame of mind that I 

















arrived at Léontine’s; and then, as I 
got out and turned to pay the driver, 
I got a jolt that knocked all the newborn 
impudence out of me—for there on the 
terrace, sitting at a table on the edge of 
the cleared space leading up to the door, 
was Rosalie, watching me intently: 
and at a table just abreast of her on 
the other side of the opening was a man 
in an artisan’s blouse and a black straw 
hat, with one of the little round carpet- 
bags in which plumbers, locksmiths and 
others carry their tools, on the pave- 
ment at his feet. 

Bearded though he was, I knew him 
at a glance for Chu-Chu. Even if I 
had not seen him vaguely in the dark 
the night before, I think I would have 
known him. Some instinct seemed 
to label him with his true self, and the 
same instinct warned me to let my eyes 
move absently past and to turn slowly 
on my heel and reach for the bell of 
Léontine’s little door. 

“Was it a trap?’’ I thought like a 
flash. Did they mean to put me 
quickly and silently away and take a 
chance on such revelations as might or 
might not be produced ? Was I a fool 
to go into the spider’s web like an 
innocent little fly? The butler’s steps 
were coming down the path. Had I 
better leave a verbal message and go 
away? I could say that I had just 
got back to the office and found the 
note and was sorry that I was engaged 
to lunch in the Bois, and had stopped 
on my way to make my excuses. All 
this went through my head like a single 
thought. Then the door opened and I 
entered in the most natural way in the 
world and followed the maitre d’hotel up 
the path into the house. 

Why did I do so? Was I fascinated 
by the danger? Hypnotised ? Hardly 
that. I’d got too used to danger to 
act like a silly song-sparrow confronted 
by a blacksnake. My reason was one 
which any American can understand 
in a second, but which would be abso- 
lutely incomprehensible to many older 
and more subtle nations. I was out of 
patience. I wanted action, even in 
the smoke. I was sick of dodging 
about and pined for a showdown. My 
morning as a free and independent 
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member of the upper class had soured 
me on stealth, and the middle of the 
Champs-Elysées had spoiled me for a 
niche in the wall of a back alley. I 
slipped my hand into the side pocket of 
my coat, cuddled the butt of my little 
automatic heavenly ticket-punch, and 
walked into that house a sort of living 
murder machine. Thought I: ‘‘ They’l] 
think they’ve got mixed on_ their 
natural history and caught a hot-ended 
hornet instead of a harmless fly in their 
blooming net.’’ Chu-Chu would come 
slipping over directly—to mend a lock 
or wipe the joint of a waterpipe—and 
there’d be some quick curtain work. 
Catch ’im alive-oh ! would be the pass- 
word, as fireworks were the last things 
on a programme; then deflate him 
without noise and put him away. 

I followed the sleek rascal ahead, 
with the sparks fairly sizzling out of 
me ; and when he stepped aside to usher 
me into the darkened little boudoir, 
which overlooked the garden in the rear, 
my eyes were boring through the for- 
tuéves, shining into shaded corners, 
and the tail of one of them watching to 
see that the servant kept both his 
hands in sight. The room was empty, 
however, and the man bowed himself 


. out, saying that mademoiselle would be 


down immediately. 


XXII. 


The picture of Rosalie’s face was the 
next thing that flashed through my 
mind—the shock, astonishment, then 
the deep, burning flush that over- 
spread it as she realised that I was 
going into the house of Léontine! Poor 
girl, she little guessed the tond, loverlike 
emotions which I did not have as I 
stood there with my hackles on end, 
my teeth bared, lips twitching ready 
to hand out wholesale slaughter with 
gun and knife. I wondered if Rosalie 
had recognised Chu-Chu, and decided 


that she could not have done so. His 
disguise was too cleverly done. Only a 


blood enemy could have pierced it—and 
perhaps not even he unless forewarned. 

I was pining to get to the front of the 
house to have a look at the Bon Cocher, 
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but there was no time. There was the 
peculiar swish which seemed so charac- 
teristic of Léontine when she moved, 
for she had a way of switching her 
skirt as she walked ; and she stood in 
the doorway, ravishingly lovely in a 
summer costume of old embroidered 
linen and lace, pale cream in tint, over 
satin of a deeper and luscious yellow. 
The colour was in perfect harmony with 
her rich ivory skin and clear, dark 
amber eyes. Her short, heavy curls 
were held as usual by the golden fillet, 
with its great emerald. 

It did not look like a costume that a 
woman would be apt to put on to assist 
at the murder of a man; nor did any- 
thing in her expression or the warmth 
of her greeting suggest this idea. Her 
eyes fastened on me with the avid look 
that I had seen there before and her 
breath came quickly as she spoke. 

“Oh, Frank! Frank!” she mur- 
mured, as I bent over her hand. ‘‘ What 
a lot of trouble you do make us!” 

“Tm not altogether free from it 
myself,’ I answered. ‘‘ But you must 
remember that you began it all.” 

““ And we are apt to end it unless you 
show a little sense,’ she retorted, 
smiling. 

There was a sound in the corridor, 
and I felt myself harden up. Léontine 
noticed it and laughed. 

“For shame, Frank! It’s only Vic- 
tor to announce déjewner. Surely you 
don’t think I’d set traps for you in my 
own house ? ” 

“The idea never entered my head,” 
I answered, “‘ until I saw Chu-Chu sit- 
ting in front of the café opposite. Con- 
sidering that you had told me 7" 

_ “Chu-Chu!” she whispered ; then 
was silent. Victor announced that she 
was served and I followed her into the 
charming little dining-room. There 
were places for three. 

“Tvan said that he would try to 
get in for an ice and coffee,” said 
Léontine. 

Victor served us, then went out. 

“ Help yourself to wine, Frank,’’ said 
Léontine. ‘‘ That is Chablis by you 
and Chambertin in the other decanter. 

Now tell me what you mean by saying 

that Chu-Chu was in the café opposite. 
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He had a rendezvous with Ivan at this 
hour.” 

“Then he failed to keep it,” I an- 
swered. 

““ How was he dressed ? ”’ 


““Workman’s blouse, black straw 
hat, grizzled beard.”’ 
Léontine knit her brows. I grew 


suspicious. 

‘“ May I help you to wine ? ’’ I asked. 

“No, thanks. I never take it with 
déjeuner. But help yourself, please.” 

“Thanks. I am also abstemious,” 
I answered. 

Léontine shot me a swift look, then 
leaned over and laid her hand on my 
sleeve. Her eyes were positively melt- 
ing and it seemed to me there was the 
slightest quiver to her voice. 

“ Frank,” she whispered, “‘ is it pos- 
sible that you do not trust me?” The 
swift colour rose and spread over her 
high, Slavic cheekbones, which were 
soft and rounded, yet high and of a 
Cossack prominence that lent character 
and intensity to her passionate face, 
though in no way diminishing its sen- 
suous beauty. ‘‘ Don’t you think me 
loyal, Frank ? ”’ she pleaded. 

“It’s your loyalty that keeps my 
hand in my pocket,’ I answered, with 
a sort of dry grin. “I don’t mind 
giving it to you straight, my girl, that 
when I spotted Chu-Chu in front of 
Le Bon Cocher I made up my mind that 
you and Ivan and a few others had set 
a little trap for me over here.” 

Léontine’s fresh caviar stopped half- 
way to her expectant mouth and she 
looked at me with her amber eyes wide 
open. Usually you got only an impres- 
sion of them between a double fringe 
of long, curved lashes black as ink. 

“‘ Then what made you come in here,” 
she cried, “‘ if you thought me capable 
of treachery of that sort to the man I 
—I love?” she whispered hotly, and 
leaned toward me, so that her bosom 
was crushed against the polished table. 

“IT came in to bust up the trap,” I 
answered, and took a big bite of caviar 
and toast. Now that the ice was 
broken, I was beginning to have a good 
time ; and I must say that, after living 
round in punky little restaurants, that 
fresh Orsova caviar, with eggs a pearly 

















grey and as big as buckshot, wasn’t the 
“Yes, my dear,” said I, 
“‘when I walked in here I was like a 


least of it. 
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be rough-house, I wish you'd hold it 
off until I finish this caviar. Remember, 
Léontine dear, I’ve been acting and 

















“* His breath was coming in gasps, and his face was tense.” 


Fourth of July pinwheel, just waiting 
forthe match. And, though I’m having 
a splendid lunch and admiring you 
more than ever, I’m none the less all 
organised for war. 


Only, if there’s to 


living up to the réle of a wandering 

preacher—and I’m hungry.” 
Léontine’s eyes sparkled. “Do you 

know what I really wish ? ”’ she cried, 
“What ?”’ I asked. 
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“T wish that I actually had about 
half a dozen bravos hidden round the 
house—just to see the fun.” 

“ And Chu-Chu “8 

She shook her head with a little 
shudder. ‘“ No,’ she answered—“ not 
Chu-Chu. I am too fond of you, 
Frank!’’ And she laid her cheek on 
my sleeve. A queer girl, Léontine ! 

Presently she looked up with a sad 
sort of smile. 

“ Drink your wine if you like it, my 
dear,’ says she. “I will take some 
with you if it will make you feel any 
easier.” 

The blood poured into my face and 
without waiting to serve her I dashed 
my glass half full of the Chablis and 
drank to her happiness. Her colour 
deepened and she was about to say 
something, when Victor came into the 
room. 

“There is a workman downstairs, 
m’amselle,” said he. ‘I asked him 
what he wanted and he tells me he has 
been sent by the proprietor of the house 
to look over the plumbing.” 

Léontine threw me a _ swift look. 
What sort of man is he in appear- 
ance ?”’ she asked. 

“ He is a respectable-looking person, 
m’amselle—middle-aged, with an intel- 
ligent face and a beard streaked with 





“e 


gray.” 

““ And his costume ? ”’ Léontine inter- 
rupted. 

“He wears a blouse and a black 


straw hat.”’ 

“T know that man,” she interrupted 
fiercely. ‘“‘He is an impostor. You 
may go down and tell him that made- 
moiselle knows all about him, and that 
he has come to the wrong house and at 
the wrong time. Tell him that I say 
he had better go to the Parc Monceau, 
where he belongs. See that he leaves 
the premises, Victor.” 

“Very good, mam’selle.”’ 
man slipped out. 

Léontine looked at me. I had 
dropped my hand into my side pocket 
and was watching the door. 

“Frank,” said she, “ I swear to you 
that I knew nothing of this. It only 


’ 


And the 


goes to show that Ivan and I were right. 
Chu-Chu is not to be controlled, 


No 
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doubt he has been watching this house 
ever since he left the maison de santé, 
which was five days ago.” 

I was on my feet, slipping toward the 
door, for I had heard a step on the stair 
and had no intention of being potted 
from behind the door-jamb. It proved 
to be Victor, however, and he looked 
surprised and rather startled, I thought, 
to find me confronting him. 

“Has that man gone?” 
sharply. 

“Out, m’sieu.”’ 

“What did he say ? ”’ 

“Nothing, m’sieu’, except that he 
thought it probable that mam’selle 
would regret not having allowed him to 
do his work.”’ 

Léontine had risen from her chair 
and gone to the window. I followed 
her and saw something which puzzled 
and disturbed me. Directly opposite 
stood Rosalie’s taxicab and inside it was 
Chu-Chu. Rosalie herself was in the 
act of cranking the motor, and as we 
looked it started off and she stepped 
up to take her seat. 

The car started ahead and Rosalie 
made a turn which brought her for a 
moment head on to the house. Léon- 
tine had drawn aside the curtains and 
we were standing side by side, looking 
out over the top of the ivy-covered iron 
fence, for the dining-room was in the 
entresol. As she turned, Rosalie looked 
up and saw us standing there in the 
open window ; and, whether because 
she suspected something and acted out 
of malice or whether from a sort of 
bravado before Chu-Chu I don’t know, 
but Léontine flung her arm caressingly, 
round my shoulder—almost round my 
neck. 

I saw Rosalie’s teeth come together 
and she threw out her chin with a sort 
of contemptuous air; but Chu-Chu 
smiled wickedly and looked the other 
way. 

Léontine and I went back to the 
table, both of us rather pensive. Pre- 
sently she said : 

‘“That was the ‘ Countess Rosalie,’ 
who took you out to Hertzfeld’s the 
other day, then waited to bring you 
back—afterward.” 

““ Quite so,”’ I answered. 


I asked 
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Léontine raised her eyebrows. “A 
conquest ? ”’ she asked. 

“Rather more than that—a good, 
disinterested friend.”’ 

“Really ?”’ Léontine toyed with 
her pfoulel-au-riz. Her colour faded 
slightly. ‘‘ Comparisons are not polite, 
mon amt,” she said. 

“T wasn’t making them. I never 
considered you in the light of a con- 
quest.” 

“ What then ? 

“Oh, merely a woman of uncommon 
beauty and attainments, balked of a 
passing whim for the first time in her 
life.” 

She laughed and seemed pleased. 
The cleverest of women—and Léontine 
was scarcely that, being more a creature 
of instinct than intellectuality—are 
seldom immune from flattery. 

“ Does Chu-Chu know that she was 
driving me that day ? ”’ I asked. 

“Of course not.”” Léontine poured 
out a little red wine and tasted it 
critically. ‘‘ Ugh! ’’—she gave a little 
shudder—‘ the stuff has a_ blood 
flavour !”’ 

“Léontine!’’ My voice was sharp, 
I think, because she looked up in sur- 
prise and the high cheeks began to 
grow dusky. 

“What ?’ 

“ Does Chu-Chu know that Countess 
Rosalie is a friend of mine ? ”’ 

She dropped hereyes. ‘‘ How should 
I know?” she asked suddenly, and 
looked as sulky as a lioness that refuses 
to perform. 

I could feel that ugly, venomous, 
wild-beast anger that I have been told 
is peculiar to the criminal starting to 
ferment inside me. There was some- 
thing going on here that I couldn’t get 
the feel of, and the strangeness and 
danger of it made me bristle like a dog 
that smells the scent of a timber wolf 
for the first time. What was up, 
anyway? Why should Chu-Chu have 
come into the basement on a faked 
errand, then go out, get into Rosalie’s 
taxi and drive off ?. Why should Victor 
have announced him and Léontine have 
. Sent him about his business? What 
the deuce was behind it all ?—and was 
Rosalie in danger? That was the 


” 


main thing. I chucked all thought of 
my own position at the bare idea. 
Chu-Chu, Ivan, Léontine—blight ’em 
all, so far as I was concerned ; but where 
had Chu-Chu gone with Rosalie ? 

The devils began to dance and I 
looked across at Léontine through lids 
that were half shut and things showing 
red between. She saw what was going 
on and her eyes began to blaze. We 
were a nice young pair of savages ; and 
the Lord knows what might have come 
of it if at that moment the bel! had not 
rung. 

‘“Tvan,”’ said Léontine quietly ; and 
a moment later Victor showed him in. 


XXIII. 


Ivan greeted Léontine in his usual 
polite and formal manner, then bowed 
to me. He looked very badly; with 
black shadows under his eyes, and the 
red-rimmed, swollen lids told of lack of 
sleep. Yet the eyes themselves were 
brighter than ever—too bright, I 
thought, as they rested on me. 

The salad was being served when Ivan 
came in. He declined to eat anything, 
but took a glass of the Chablis, and 
directly the wine began to make itself 
apparent in his face, for he seldom 
touched anything alcoholic. 

“You look badly,” said Léontine, 
and shot a glance at me. “ Did your 
conference with Chu-Chu go wrorg? ”’ 

“Worse than that,” saidIvan. ‘‘ He 
failed to keep the rendezvous. You 
can guess what that means.” 

“ Yes,” she answered—“ especially as 
he was sitting in front of the café oppo- 
site when Frank arrived. That is what 
has been puzzling us, because afterward 
he came into the house on the silly 
pretext of having been sent by the pro- 
prietor to look over the plumbirg. 
Frank sounded general quarters and 
proceeded to ‘ cast loose and provide.’ ”’ 
I wondered where she had picked up 
that man-o’-war expression. ‘I told 
Victor to tell him he was wanted on 
the Rue Monceau.” 

“What did he say to that?” Ivan 
asked. 

“ Nothing, except that he was afraid 
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I would regret having refused his ser- 
vices. He went out and we saw him 
drive off in the Countess Rosalie’s taxi.” 

Ivan’s head turned slowly in the high 
collar which he invariably wore, and 
he gave me an owlish look. 

“Is the Countess Rosalie a friend of 
Frank’s?”’ he asked ; and I stiffened 
up a little at his free use of my name. 
Ivan was always markedly formal. 
There was something, however, in the 
tired, finished look of the handsome 
face that prevented my taking offence. 

“ Léontine asked me that question a 
while ago,” I answered. ‘I told her 
that Rosalie was merely a good, dis- 
interested friend of mine. I got ac- 
quainted with her when I was hanging 
about the restaurant opposite and 
watching the house for a glimpse of 
Chu-Chu. I told her I was an Alsatian 
prédicateur.” 

Ivan laughed softly. ‘‘ As a matter 
of fact,’’ said he, “‘ she is a compatriot 
of yours, though I never would have 
guessed it if I hadn’t heard her turn 
loose a torrent of American slang on 
some rather cheap clients in front of 
the Abbaye. But if she’s a friend it 
seems to me that in your case I’d feel 
a bit uneasy about her.” 

“Why?” Tasked. ‘“‘ Do you think 
that Chu-Chu suspected her of having 
worked with me ? ” 

Ivan shrugged. ‘‘ Who can tell?” 
he answered. “If he did, however, 
he would be very apt to pay off his 
score with her. He is a consistent 
man—-not an ineffective like we three.’”’ 

He reached for the Chablis and re- 
filled his tumbler, drank it and gave a 
little shudder. Léontine’s amber eyes 
flashed across to mine, carrying a double 
question : “‘ What is the matter with 
Ivan? What is the matter with 
you?” 

“ Have you any idea of where Chu- 
Chu has gone ?”’ I asked Ivan. 

“TI could make a good guess,” he 
answered ; “‘ in fact, I wouldn’t hesitate 
to trace Chu-Chu’s manceuvres from 
the time you discovered him in the 
café across the street.” 

“Would you mind doing so?” I 
asked. 

“Not in the least,” he answered 
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indifferently—‘‘ the more so as we 
three have so much in common.” — 

“In what way?” Léontine inter- 
rupted. 

Ivan’s lips parted in his thin smile. 
“We are all three of us of the type 
‘incomplete criminal,’ ’’ he answered. 
‘We have been master thieves and 
have risen high in our profession 
despite our defects ; but not one of us 
could ever attain a real success in crime 
because we are all of us cursed with 
that peculiar hampering quality which 
is known as ‘heart.’ We have our 
decencies, our kindlinesses, our petty 
nobilities, and no successful thief can 
permit himself to wear such clogs as 
these. Léontine, for example ’’—he 
glanced at me—“ has the infirmity of 
following only the dictates of her heart 
without reference to her profit. You, 
Monsieur Clamart, have the worm in 
your criminal core in your obsession for 
keeping your promised word. As for 
me, I have the weakness of abhorring 
physical pain, whether for myself or 
others. My ancestors were, perhaps, 
impaled by Hmelnitski, and no doubt 
I inherited the awful reflection of their 
tortures. I could not bring myself to 
thrust a knife into a man. I support 
a charity at Berck for children whose 
spines and hips are full of pain. I have 
watched these little doomed children 
—-one was my own—and the tears 
have been wrung from my eyes ; So you 
see I am really very weak. As criminals, 
as thieves, we are crass failures, simply 
because we are often kind ; and, let me 
tell you, my fellow-failures, there 1s no 
such silly thing as a kind-hearted thief. 
Call it what you will—theft, brigandage, 
graft—whatever is dishonest 1s cruel 
and selfish and has no place with 
generous traits. To steal, to trick a 
man, to take what belongs to another 
person, is mean—just mean, and there 
is no getting round it. From the 
mythical Robin Hood to our modern 
Arséne Lupin, the thief and his jackal, 
the swindler, have been glorified and 
admired ; but there is no getting round 
the fact that they are mean. A dog 
that behaved in a similar way would be 
shot ; and, though romance often sur- 
rounds the thief with a false glamour, 














it will be found that where he steals a 
thousand francs he gives about five in 
charity, and the giving of that five 
writes him as a failure.” 

Ivan sipped his Chablis. ‘‘ We are 
failures, the three of us,” said he. 
“ There is no good in us. We are not 
even good thieves. Chu-Chu has us 
beaten He is a consistent criminal—- 
ruthless, selfish, cruel. If he could 
murder all the world and be left alone 
to enjoy their goods and lick his lips in 
fat plenty his success would be com- 
plete. He is a tearer-down, a destroyer 
of the established social balance. A 
man like myself, on the contrary, who 
vainly attempts to combine theft with 
a vague, misshapen sense of honour, 
is a fool. I am a fool and a failure. 
Léontine is a failure because she thinks 
to combine the wanton and the mother. 
Clamart is a fool whom chance may see 
fit to save.” He looked at me with a 
bitter smile. 

Léontine’s maid came in with the ice : 
a luscious, melting creation of peaches 
and cream, its spicy odour permeating 
the room. 

“Where is Victor ?”’ asked Léontine 
sharply. 

“He has not returned, mam’selle,”’ 
replied the pretty maid, and her eyes 
drifted to Ivan, then to me. 

“ That ice looks delicious,” said Ivan. 
“T shall change my mind and ask for 
some. My throat is parched to-day.” 

Léontine smiled, helped herself and 
the dish was passed to me; but I de- 
clined, disliking sweets. Ivan helped 
himself abundantly. A yellow-striped 
wasp, lured by the sweet, entangled 
himself in Léontine’s ice, and she 
watched its gluttonous struggles in a 
curious, fascinated way, then rang for 
the maid to serve her afresh. Ivan 
offered her his plate and, when she 
smilingly declined, waited until she 
should be served. Léontine rang again 
and when the maid did not appear her 
face clouded with irritation. 

“ What is the matter with my ser- 
vants to-day ? ”’ she demanded fiercely. 
“I have never been attended in this 
haphazard way before.” 

“There is no hurry,” said Ivan 
dreamily. ‘‘ Eternity is before us.”’ 
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“What is the matter with you, 
Count?” I asked. ‘‘ You talk like a 
man who has reached the end of his 
string.” 

“T have,” he answered sombrely. 

Léontine looked up quickly. “In 
what way, Ivan?” she asked. “ If it 
is money don’t forget that you have 
rich and influential friends.”’ 

He smiled and let his beautifully 
shaped hand rest for a moment on hers 
while he toyed with his spoon. 

“Thank you, my dear. It is not 
altogether money. I have still a bone 
or two buried under the lilac-bush. 
But I have failed in my purpose, which 
was to live ruthlessly and consistently 
at the expense of a society which I 
despise. Ihave failed. I can no longer 
hold my organisation—the association 
which I myself created. Chu-Chu has 
ousted me. He has been working with 
the patient cunning of a fox or wolf, 
and he has made himself the leader of 
the pack.” Ivan looked at me with a 
sardonic smile; and, impatient as I 
was to learn more of Chu-Chu’s present 
movements, something in the man’s 
face held me an attentive and fasci- 
nated listener. His voice, too, had a 
queer lifelessness, the weary indifference 
of a man on his death-béd, and his 
words contained the accent of a valedic- 
tory. Léontine was watching him 
closely, puzzled and disturbed. 

‘““Chu-Chu has made himself the 
leader of the pack,’ he answered. 
“My own life at this moment is no 
more safe than Frank’s ; and as for my: 
liberty, that is less so.” He looked at 
me and laughed. ‘ That letter of yours 
making me the custodian of your 
safety is a joke, my dear boy. I am 
about as able to protect you at this 
moment as you are to protect your little 
friend, the Countess Rosalie.” 

I leaned forward, startled. ‘‘ What’s 
that?”’ I asked sharply. ‘“‘ What 
makes you say that? What do you 
know anyway ?” 

Léontine interrupted. ‘Eat your 
ice, Ivan,” said she impatiently—"“ it is 
melting.”” And she pushed her bell 
viciously. 

I glanced at her and was puzzled at 
the sudden hardening of her face—or, I 
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might better say, at the ferocity of 
her face ; for there was never the least 
suggestion of either hardness or coarse- 
ness about the Polish girl. She could be 
soft and melting, or hot and fierce and 
passionate—dangerous as a leopardess, 
but she hadn’t a trace of that female 
brutality sometimes to be found in the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

It came into my head that they were 
playing with me, that Ivan’s pose was a 
clever and consummately skilful bit of 
acting, that he knew nothing of Rosalie 
and had lied about Chu-Chu, and that 
the table conversation might wind up 
in one of two ways—a swift and silent 
attack, or possibly a request that for 
the sake of others I should withdraw 
my statement, since he, Ivan, was a 
beaten man and powerless to protect 
me. 

b What Ivan said next put me off my 
reckoning again. 

“ At this moment,” said Ivan, ‘‘ Chu- 
Chu is probably at a little country 
house of his, near Meudon. He has 
called a meeting of my malcontents 
and they are planning to reorganise, 
with Chu-Chu as chief. Things are to 
be run on a more consistent scheme 
and operators are not to be forbidden 
to take life as the occasion may arise. 
If the Countess Rosalie has taken Chu- 
Chu all the way out there, I would say 
that she is exposed to some personal 
danger. It is a lonely place—the house 
surrounded by a park, hidden from 
the road; and the whole property is 
surrounded by a high wall. You may 
have noticed it in passing; the gates 
are copied from those of Malmaison. 
It is the first big place on the road 
which leads over the hill to enter the 
forest. Chu-Chu has had it for some 
years under his name of Monsieur de 
Maxeville. I have been out there 
several times. The house is small, 
but handsomely furnished and full of 
his hunting trophies—lions from the 
Masai country and some handsome 
specimens from the French Congo. 
When he doesn’t hunt men he recreates 
himself by torturing animals. Just at 


this moment you would probably find 
in the house about as select an assort- 
ment of human wild beasts as could be 
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gathered together in the whole of 
Europe.”” Hechanged histone. “‘ How 
hot it is! I am going to follow your 
directions, Léontine, and eat my ice. 
It is delicious.’”’ He took a spoonful. 
“Your chef has been liberal with his 
peach-pits—still, the bitter flavour is 
rather tonic and refreshing.’”’ He took 
another spoonful of the pink, half- 
melted cream. ‘‘ Look, Léontine,” said 
he, ‘‘ that yellow-striped wasp has made 
such a glutton of himself that he is 
dead.” 

Léontine did not appear to be listen- 
ing, however. Her bare elbow was on 
the rim of the table, her chin resting on 
the knuckles of her half-closed hand, 
and her amber eyes were brooding and 
thoughtful. 

“What do you think was Chu-Chu’s 
object in coming here ? ”’ she asked. 

Ivan paused, with his spoon halfway 
to his lips. 

“Tt is plain enough,” said he. “ Chu- 
Chu hoped to get within striking dis- 
tance of Frank. When he saw that he 
had been recognised he gave it up in 
disgust. Chu-Chu has been haunting 
the café opposite since he recovered 
from his wound. Do take some of this 
ice. It is delicious—-especially to-day, 
when the atmosphere is so hot and 
heavy. One can hardly get one’s 
breath.” 

I was looking at Léontine and I saw 
her eyes open wider and the colour fade 
in her cheeks. 

“Tvan !”’ she cried. 

‘“TI—I do feel—a little—odd,” he 
answered in a stifled voice. I turned 
sharply to look at him, and saw that 
his lips were blue and a curious mottled 
look was spreading over his face. He 
glanced from one to the other of us, 
then stared at his plate. His breath 
was coming in gasps and his face was 
tense and wore a startled, frightened 
expression, but even as I watched him 
this passed and he smiled. 

“Ah!” he said thickly. ‘I begin 
to understand. So—that—was—Chu- 
Chu’s—errand here! And Victor?” 
His head fell forward, but he jerked it 
back. 

Léontine sprang to her feet’ Ivan’s 
face was blue and his eyes protruded. 


“ Are you ill?” 








“*1 fired again, and brought a snarl out of him.” 
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“It’s—that ice! 
my—friends ! 


Don’t—touch it, 
That strong flavour of 
the peach-pits—I—-I—ought to—have 
known !” 

Suddenly he pitched forward across 


the table. I sprang to my feet and, 
lifting him in my arms, carried him to 
the divan, laid him down and tore open 
his collar. His face was cyanosed, as 
the face of a person under gas. 

‘“That—dead wasp!” he gasped. 
“IT might have guessed ! ” 

His arm slipped off his chest and fell 
limply. There were strangling noises 
in his throat. Then the blue colour 
faded, leaving the beautifully chiselled 
features of a marble pallor. I turned 
and looked at Léontine, who was stand- 
ing, half crouched, both hands pressed 
against her temples. 

“ He is dead!’ I told her gently. 


XXIV. 


Léontine had risen from her chair and 
was standing with her body bent for- 
ward, her finger tips poised on the table, 
her eyes wild with horror. When I 
turned and told her that Ivan was dead 
she sprang back, overturning her 
chair ; then swept round the table and 
dropped on her knees at the head of the 
couch. Here was no acting, as one 
could plainly see; and, in fact, Ivan 
himself had solved the mystery in his 
last words. 

Léontine seemed daft with grief and 


dismay. ‘‘Ivan!” she cried. ‘‘ Oh, 
Ivan—my dear! Speak tome! Speak 
to me!” She stared back at me over 
hershoulder. ‘Frank! Frank !”’ she 
groaned. “Is there nothing we can 
do?” 


“Tt is too late,” I answered. ‘‘ The 
man is dead. Chu-Chu poisoned the 
ice with prussic acid or some of its 
deadly. combinations. He bribed or 
coerced Victor. You will never see the 
man again.” 

She buried her face in her arms, 
leaning against the body. One might 


almost have thought that she had 
loved Ivan, but I knew that was not 
so. She liked and admired him; and 
the two had been not only close 
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associates in their criminal enter- 
prises, but staunch friends as well. 
More than that, I had always suspected 
Ivan of a hopeless passion for Léontine. 
I think, still, that he may have been the 
only man who had ever loved her in a 
really clean and unselfish way, and I 
believe that he would have tried to 
redeem her to a course of right living 
if the scheme of their lives had been 
planned differently; but I do not 
believe that Léontine could ever have 
cared for Ivan other than as a sym- 
pathetic friend. Chu-Chu himself 
would have stood a better chance. 
Ivan was too gentle physically, and 
Léontine had much of the savage in her 
composition. To win her desire a man 
would have had first to dominate her, 
mind and body. Women of the Léon- 
tine sort are better wooed with a club 
and an oath than with flowers and a 
song. 

Yet there was plenty of savage 
tenderness in her, as I now saw, and 
there was something beautiful and 
touching in her grief over the dead 
criminal. Her sorrow was generous 
and sincere, and unmindful of the ugly 
position she was in. She was thinking 
only of the brilliant, fascinating, and 
even lovable personality blotted out 
in two brief minutes as he sat at her 
hospitable board. 

I was thinking of the other, however, 
if Léontine was not ; and it seemed to 
me there was a lot of trouble ahead. 
I got up and shut the two doors and 
locked them, then stepped to Léon- 
tine’s side and raised her from beside 
the divan and placed her in a chair. 

‘““We must decide on what steps to 
take, my dear,”’ I said firmly. “ Here 
we have a dead man and a bow/ful of 
poisoned peach ice-cream, and no very 
plausible explanation of the circum- 
stances to offer. What’s to be done? ” 

Léontine pulled herself together with 
some effort. 

“T don’t know, Frank. I don't 
seem able to think ’’—she glanced at 
the clock—‘‘ and Kharkoff is coming at 
four.”’ 

‘‘ The police suspected Ivan of some- 
thing,” said I, “ but have no positive 
proof that he, belonged to a criminal 




















organisation. Let us see if he’s got 
anything compromising about him now. 
If so, it would make the statement 
that he was poisoned by Chu-Chu more 
plausible.” 

I stepped to the divan, ran my 
hand through Ivan’s pockets and 
brought to light, besides the usual small 
articles, a porte-monnaie and a letter 
sealed and addressed, but not stamped. 
Turning it in my hand, I was surprised 
to see that it was addressed to Léontine. 

The tears gushed to her eyes as she 
took it, broke the seal, and quickly 
ran it through. Watching her closely, 
I saw the colour come and go in her 
face, while the tears flowed faster. 
The note was brief, and, as she finished 
reading, Léontine flung the letter 
toward me on the table, and, dropping 
her face in her hands, wept silently. 

I picked up the note, which was wet 
and tear-stained, but written in Ivan’s 
clear, regular hand. It was in French, 
and read as follows : 

“Léontine, my dear friend, this is 
but a word of farewell. My tortuous 
course is sped—my ill-spent life nearly 
at its end. 

“In this twilight of my soul I see 
but two bright stars—one whom I 
dearly loved and who has gone before, 
and who perhaps may intercede for 
my mistakes before the Great Tribunal. 
The other is a dear friend whom I 
leave behind, and who will mourn me 
as one less evil than mistaken. 

“Léontine, you are my dearest 
living friend, and I wish to be near 
you when I slip out into the shadows. 
Will you forgive me, dear ? 

“Good-night, then, and God bless 
and keep you ! 

““ TVAN.” 

I laid the note down and stared at 
Léontine. 

“What does it mean?” I gasped. 
“ Did he commit suicide ? ” 

Léontine shook her head. “No, 
Frank— at least, I do not think so. 
Chu-Chu saved him that. But Ivan 
plainly meant to kill himself. That 
is why his manner was so strange—so 
weary and final. You know you said 
something about his talking like a 
man at the end of his string—and he 
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answered that he was. He meant to 
kill himself, either here or not far 
away.” 

I nodded. ‘“ This note will clear 
you, Léontine. But throw away the 
rest of that ice and wash out the 
bowl. Do so at once.” 

Léontine nodded and removed the 
ice. When she returned I said to her : 

“Wait until I have been gone for 
about ten minutes, then telephone for 
the police. The case will appear 
sufficiently plain. Ivan came here to 
die near you.” 

‘‘ But where are you going, Frank ? ”’ 
she asked. 

“Tam going to settle his account with 
Chu-Chu,” I answered—‘‘ and my 
own!” 


XXV. 


So out I went into the hot street, 
caught a taxi at the corner, and hurried 
to the Prefecture of Police. The 
Prefect knew my early history, of course 
just as he knows that of many other 
former criminals who are now honoured 
members of society. 

‘‘ Where have you been ? ”’ he asked. 
‘““My men had entirely lost sight of 
you, and I was beginning to be afraid 
of a relapse.” 

‘Monsieur need not have _ been 
anxious,” I answered. ‘‘ My disap- 
pearance was not for any criminai 
purpose. Quite the contrary. Monsieur 
le Préfet may remember that when he 
was so lenient as to pardon me, he tried 
to extract certain information in regard 
to a suspected criminal organisation ? ”’ 

‘Quite so,” answered the Prefect 
dryly, “‘ and you declined to furnish it 
on the ground that you had just arrived 
from the other side of the Atlantic, 
and knew nothing about our European 
thieves. Of course, I did not believe 
you.” 

“ At any rate,” said I, “ this defective 
knowledge has since been remedied. I 
have reason to believe that I can now 
take monsieur to a rendezvous of the 
most important malefactors on this 
side of the ocean. The chief of the 
band is none other than Chu-Chu le 
Tondeur.” 
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The Prefect’s head shot forward, and 
he glared at me across his desk. 

“What !”’ he cried—‘‘ you can lead 
me to Chu-Chu and his gang ? ”’ 

““T think so, monsieur.”’ 

“Where are they ?”’ 

“At Meudon.” 

He leaned still closer, his eyes like 
gimlets and his jaw set. 

“Ts it’’—his voice was almost a 
whisper—‘‘ Monsieur de Maxeville ? ”’ 

“Monsieur de Maxeville and Chu- 
Chu le Tondeur are the same person.” 

An unholy light blazed from his 
fierce old face. ‘‘ I knew it,” he cried 
softly—‘‘ or, at least, I suspected it. 
For a while my suspicion rested on 
another man, but I discovered a few 
days ago that he was merely a political 
intrigant. So it had to be Maxe- 
ville! But the man had disappeared 
as though the earth had swallowed 
him up. How many do you think there 
are at this rendezvous ? ” 

“ Six or eight—ten perhaps. Chu- 
Chu is the only one of whom I know 
anything personally or would recognise 
by sight.” 

““ My men will know the others.” He 
touched a bell, then, as the attendant 
entered, left the room to make his 
arrangements for himself. These did 
not take long and presently he returned. 

“We will go out there immediately,” 
said he. ‘I shall conduct this affair 
myself. There are reasons why I wish 
to have it managed as quietly as pos- 
sible—political reasons, you under- 
stand. Even the Press will be in- 
structed to be discreet. As for yourself, 
Monsieur Clamart, if the business turns 
out successfully you may be assured of 
my most distinguished consideration.” 

I thanked him, then asked how many 
men he was taking to capture the gang. 

“JT am taking six,” he answered, 
“and they will go in plain clothes in 
two taxis. You and I will go in my 
own private car. You can designate 


the place, then wait for me in the car.” 

“Very well, monsieur,”’ I answered, 
and wondered what he would think if 
he could guess at my own little scheme. 

The Prefect was a good policeman and 
it didn’t take him long to operate. 
There was no noise or fuss about it, 
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either; and we went down into the 
court and got into his car and slipped 
off down the right bank of the Seine as 
if we were going for a little airing. We 
took it easily, though, for the six plain- 
clothes men were following us in taxis 
driven by special police chauffeurs. 

The Prefect was silent for a while, 
but I could tell he was doing some hard 
thinking by the number of white 
bristles he pulled out of his moustache. 
Presently he said : 

“What was vour motive in giving 
me this information—a desire to be of 
service to the State?” 

“A desire to be of service to myself, 
monsieur,” I answered, and the Prefect 
cackled outright. He himself loved the 
State about as much as any stiffnecked 
old royalist could be expected to love 
a poorly run republic. 

“Perhaps Le Tondeur regards you 
as a renegade and would like to be rid of 
you,” he suggested. 

‘““T doubt if he knows I am alive,” 
I answered, and with perfect truth. 
As a matter of fact, I think Chu-Chu 
had been waiting in the Bon Cocher 
with the idea of poisoning Ivan, who 
had probably told him that he expected 
to lunch with Léontine after their con- 
ference. My presence he no doubt 
regarded as a direct act of friendship 
on the part of his patron, the devil. 
No doubt he would have been quite 
pleased to have gathered in the three 
of us, knowing that Léontine would 
remain a partisan toIvan. The poison 
was, not so quick that we might not 
have all gone together if served at the 
same time. Chu-Chu was rather adept 
with poisons. 

The Prefect was silent again, and 
made only one or two remarks until we 
had almost reached Meudon. Then he 
said : 

“Whatever your motive, my friend, 
you are not to consider me inapprecia- 
tive. If I can break up this gang it 
will be a great triumph not only for me 
but for my friends. Frankly, this wave 
of crime which has submerged France 
for the past year has been used against 
us and our party.” 

It was not very plain to me just what 
he was driving at, but that did not 
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much matter, as I was busy studying 
out my own end of the business. I was 
confident that Chu-Chu would never be 
taken alive, and my greatest fear was 
that he might get clean away. That 
was what I was out to prevent, 
though I said nothing about it to the 
Prefect. 

We sped through Meudon, taking 
the road which Ivan had described, 
and presently we came to the corner of 
the ivy-covered wall that enclosed the 
entire property—three or four hectares, 
I should say, running from the road 
back down the hill to the river—the 
whole densely wooded, so that the 
house was not visible from the road. 
The frontage was rather narrow and I 
noticed that the ground was fairly open 
on each side. 

I suggested to the Prefect that he 
hadn’t a very big force to capture such 
a dangerous band, but he shrugged. 

“T am an old soldier,” said he, “‘ and 
count the odds as four to one in a 
surprise. Besides, these are picked 
men and not to be bluffed by a handful 
of thieves.” 


XXVI. 


We whirled past the front of the 
estate and I noticed that the entrance 
gates were copied, as Ivan had said, 
from those of Malmaison. At a little 
distance beyond the farther corner of 
the wall the Prefect told his driver to 
stop, and a moment later the two other 
taxis came up and the men got out. 
They were a businesslike-looking outfit, 
two of them old acquaintances of mine ; 
and their eyes lightened a little as we 
exchanged nods. 

The Prefect lost no time about his 
plans. 

“Leclerc, Dumas, Levoisin and 
Bourdet, go down along the wall for 
about a hundred metres, then climb 
over and surround the house. Wagner 
and De Lefferts, come with me. We 
will enter by the front as soon as you 
others are inside. You drivers, stay by 
your cars. Roux, take a_ position 
similar to this on the other corner. 
Allons |” 
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“ Tf I can be of service to Monsieur le 
Préfet ” I began, knowing well 
enough what the answer would be. 

“ Merci,” he snapped. “ You had 
better stay with the car. Now then, 
let’s be off.” 

The four men detailed to surround 
the house slipped into the bushes that 
fringed the wall and disappeared. 
Giving them a few moments’ start, the 
Prefect and his two companions walked 
down to the front gate, where one of 
them slipped over and opened the 
small door for the others. The three 
chauffeurs, agreeing to horn three times 
as a signal of alarm, took up their 
positions, one of the taxis going back 
down the road and the other remaining 
with the Prefect’s limousine. 

As soon as the Prefect had disap- 
peared I strolled casually into the 
thicket, following the direction taken 
by the first four. 

“Where are you going ?”’ called the 
Prefect’s chauffeur, himself a_police- 
man. 

““T am going to where I can listen in 
case they need our help,” I answered 
shortly, and kept on, leaving him 
dissatisfied but not knowing just what 
to do about it. Once out of sight I broke 
into a run, skirting the wall until I 
came to where it turned at right angles 
to enclose the lower extremity of the 
park. This wall I followed along until 
I came to what I was looking for, and 
that was a small door in the rear, 
opening on a path which led down 
through the woods to the bank of the 
Seine. 

This was the way that Chu-Chu would 
certainly come if he broke through the 
slight cordon. I no more believed that 
the old Prefect and his six men would 
be able to round up and capture Chu- 
Chu than that they could have sur- 
rounded a wolf in a patch of bruyére 
and caught him by the tail. Chu-Chu 
was not the ordinary house-rat—he 
was big game—a hunter and lion-killer, 
and his instincts were those of a wild 
animal. Something told me that when 





he broke from his lair it would be for 
the thickest part of the park and 
toward the river ; in fact, there was no 
other way to go, as the open highway 
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was in front and the ground more or 
less open on each side of the estate. 

If the police managed to stop him, so 
much the better, as in that case he 
would be dead. If he broke through, 
then it was up to me to stop him myself. 
And that is what I was there for. So, 
when I came to the little door of oak 
and iron, I made a jump for the top of 
the wall and swarmed over, then 
dropped on the other side and waited— 
but not for long. 

The undergrowth right there was very 
thick and had that tropical luxuriance 
which you find in the-Valley of the 
Seine in the late summer, especially 
when the season has been warm and 
moist. There was a little path that 
wound between great arbutus and 
heavy masses of laurel, ivy and holly. 
One could only see a few feet in any 
direction, but I had scarcely struck the 
ground when I heard the noise of people 
hurrying through the under-growth. 

““Chu-Chu and his mob,” I said to 
myself—‘‘ the whole gang has got past 
the police !”’ 

Let me tell you, my friend, that for a 
second I wished I had not been quite so 
rash. I had counted on tackling Chu- 
Chu, but had never thought of its 
being necessary to take on the whole 
bunch. On the contrary, it seemed 
more probable that Chu-Chu would have 
used the others to cover his own 
retreat. He was no coward, but he 
was a consistent thief, and Ivan was 
right when he said that the first require- 
ment for success in any line of graft 
is absolute selfishness. Many an able 
thief has gone under due to a flash of 
decent feeling, but that would never be 
the cause of Chu-Chu’s finish. 

Here came a gang of them, and they 
were coming fast and as silently as they 
could through that tangle—a whole 
band, with Chu-Chu in the lead. I 
looked over my shoulder at the wall and 
wished that I were back on the other 
side. I had an automatic pistol that 
held eleven dumdums, and there was a 
handy knife in my belt, but the odds 
were too heavy. 

For the moment I was tempted to 
skin over that wall like a cat. Then I 
thought of Ivan ; and, as it got hold of 
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me that here was the murderous devil 
who had just tried to poison the three 
of us—and one a woman—slipping up 
to me through the bush, something 
stronger than the love of life blazed up 
inside me. I whipped out the pistol 
and waited. 

The crashing noise grew louder and I 
could hear panting breaths. Then out 
of a tangle of laurel not twenty feet in 
front of me burst Chu-Chu, and he 
reminded me of a boar. He was still 
in his workman’s blouse, and he carried 
the black straw in his hand. The 
sweat was pouring from his white face 
and his lips were drawn back and 
showed the yellow teeth. 

At sight of me he never so much as 
paused. His hand went to the V- 
shaped opening of his blouse, and at the 
the same instant I fired into him. Down 
he went with a crash, then began to 
scramble on all fours toward the foot 
of a chestnut tree a few metres away. 
I fired again and brought a snarl out of 
him, but he scrambled all the faster. 
Then a gun cracked to the left of me 
and I felt the scorch of a bullet across 
the chest. I spun round, and there was 
Chu-Chu’s mate, the man with one 
nostril wider than the other. He was 
standing by the wall and as I turned 
he fired again and so did another man 
who had burst out behind Chu-Chu. 
Then Chu-Chu himself opened up from 
the ground and I came down in a 
heap. 

It was only a broken shinbone, and 
from where I lay I got the Oriental chap 
and another man who had made a jump 
for the wall. Yells and orders were 
ringing out from up by the house and 
men were crashing down the hill. Chu- 
Chu was somewhere in the thicket, and 
I wanted him bad; so I started in on 
hands and knees. His pistol cracked 
in front of me, and the blood came 
pouring down into my eyes, but I 
caught a glimpse of him huddled behind 
the chestnut, ten feet in front of me, 
and I took a snapshot and smashed his 
hand as it was shoved out, gripping his 
weapon. He snarled like a cat, then 
came bounding out from behind his 
tree; and, though my gun went off 
against his body, it never stopped him, 
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and the next instant his grip was on out like a couple of wild beasts, I got 
my wrist and his teeth in the muscles _ the hilt of my knife with my left hand, 
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“* We spread our happiness in a little glade.’ 


of‘my neck. I got my left armclear, and, squirming up on top, I let the life 
however, and as we rolled over, lashing out of him. 
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XXVII. 

Yes, the whole business was kept 
mighty quiet. Lots of people never 
really knew just my part in the affair. 
The Prefect thought it better to hush 
up the outside assistance and let it go 
in as a police job. It was all the same 
to me, though, as Chu-Chu was dead 
and his pal was dead and two others of 
the gang were dead. None got away, 
and the ones taken were no great 
shucks, and nothing to be afraid of in 
the future. Anyway, they’d heard of 
me and asked nothing better than to 
try to forget me. 

It was no such cinch as a couple of 
weeks in bed this time. I was shot all 
to pieces, and was six weeks on my back, 
and my leg in a box, with a weight 
swinging from the foot ; and the police 
surgeon says that I’ll limp for the rest 
of my life. The Prefect took me to my 
own little garconniére and detailed his 
own doctor to fix me up. 

John got back to Paris after his 
“cure,” and came in every day to see 
me. Edith never came. She still 
thinks that I broke my word, and my 
honest hope is that she will keep on 
thinking so to her dying day ; but she 
kept my room bright with flowers. John 
knew the whole story, of course. He 
was a different man, I thought, and a 
finer one ; and he told me that it only 
needed me on my feet again to make 
the motor business a big success. And 
he was right. 

Ivan’s death made a big stir, but only 
for its romantic interest and the fact 
that Ivan himself was so well known 
and well liked round the town. The 
case was so evidently one of suicide 
that not even the most enterprising 
reporter tried to make a “ mystery 
case’’ of it. Léontine came to see me 
several times. Then she went away, 
and I learned afterward that she had 
gone to Berck to look after Ivan’s 
charity for the tuberculous children. 
Ivan was not quite square with Léon- 
tine ; there was a lot more of the 
mother in her than of the wanton. 

I had been laid up about a fortnight 
when my nurse came in one day, with a 
grin, to tell me that the Countess 
Rosalie had called to see me. 
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““Show her in,” I snapped, “ and 
leave us alone She is an old friend of 
mine.” 

Rosalie looked pale, and her smile as 
she gave me her hand was forced and 
tired. 

“Sit down,” said I in English. 
“There are a lot of things I want to 
say to you.” 

She dropped in the chair at the head 
of my bed and I took her hand. Rosalie 
did not try to draw it away. 

““ Why haven’t you been to see me ?” 
I asked. ‘‘ You got my message?” 

“Yes ; but I thought you would be 
well enough looked after without me.” 

“Tf you are thinking of La Petrov- 
ski,” said I, “‘ let me tell you that there 
has never been anything between us— 
and never will be. She is not in love 
with me—nor I with her. The nearest 
I ever came to being really in love with 
any woman was in a little studio 
apartment on the Rue Vaugirard, 
where it seemed to me that for the first 
time in my life I had found the real 
thing without any alloy—but I guess 
I was wrong.” 

Rosalie grew rather pale, but did not 
answer. 

“Were you in the house when that 
man killed himself? ”’ she asked. 

“T will tell you all about that,” I 
answered, ‘‘and of what happened 
afterwards—and why it did.” 

So I gave her the whole yarn, 
speaking in English, which nobody in 
the house understood. Rosalie listened, 
scarcely breathing, and her colour 
came and went like the draught on a 
red coal. 

“So you see, little girl,” I wound up, 
“you yourself were the immediate and 
direct cause of Chu-Chu’s finish.” 

“And I never for a moment sus- 
pected that it was Chu-Chu!” said 
she. “‘ He told me when he took me 
that he was a plumber who had just 
received a telephone call to drop the 
job he was on and hurry out to Meudon 
to stop a leak in a waterpipe that was 
destroying the ceiling. I took him to 
the house and he asked me to wait, 
but I could not do so because I had an 
engagement with atregular client.” 
She looked at_me with shining jeyes 























“And you hurried out there on my 
account ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. “I meant to 
put the police on to Chu-Chu in any 
case, but I wouldn’t have acted so 
quickly if it hadn’t been for you. 
Chu-Chu might easily have served vou 
some ugly trick—throttled you and 
thrown you into the ditch on the way 
home, or some such platsanterte. He 
poisoned Ivan merely because he was 
in the way. If anything had happened 
to you, sweetheart, I should have 
wanted to kill first Chu-Chu and then 
myself.” And I meant it, too. I was 
really in love with Rosalie. 

She said very little after that, and 
presently wished me good-bye and went 
away ; but she dropped a kiss on my 
forehead before she went out. 

From this time on, both Rosalie and 
Sceur Anne Marie came often to see me. 
It took the little Mother Superior some 
time to get over the effect of the tale, 
which I had told Rosalie she might tell 
her ; but Sceur Anne Marie had served 
through the Franco-Prussian War as a 
nurse and was no rabbit-heart. 

Then one day she said to me: “* Mon 
ami, you must be careful. Our Rosalie 
is losing her heart.” 

“She already has mine, ma Mére,” I 
answered, “ though it’s not much of a 
bargain for her.” 

“TI am not so sure,” she answered. 
“Though your life has been wrongly 
lived, I am convinced that your heart 
is clean. Do you really love the poor 
child ? ” 

“T love her dearly,” I answered, 
“and I would ask her to marry me if I 
were sure we might never have to reap 
some of my early sowing. A man with 
such a past as mine can never be too 
confident of the future. I speak only 
of my sins against the Eighth Com- 
mandment, ma Mere.” 

She was silent and thoughtful for a 
little while, then answered : 

“Rosalie loves you, and I do not 
think she will ever be happy without 
you. If, later on, some echo from your 
past should come to bring pain to you 
both, she will at least have had her 
hour and tasted of the fullness of 
life ; but something tells me that will 
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never happen.” She smiled. ‘‘ We 
religieuses are sometimes given the 
power to predicate the lives of those 
dear to us—and there is also much in 
prayer. You will both be garmented 
in my prayers, whether I am here or— 
elsewhere ; and, so far, these prayer 
have not proved fruitless.” 

There was no denying this. I could 
quite imagine the secret-service angel, 
detailed from divine headquarters in 
response to the good woman’s appli- 
cation, sitting beside Rosalie in her 
taxi and sending her back from Meudon 
to Paris when Chu-Chu wanted her to 
wait. The same angel might also have 
whispered in my ear not to taste the 
peach ice-cream for politeness’ sake. 
And I’m sure that he sent me about 
my business the night I said good-bye 
to Rosalie in her studio apartment. 

My heart grew warm as I thought of 
Rosalie. I knew that I loved her and 
wanted her for my wife—Rosalie, sweet 
and brave and true-hearted, and, so far 
as that went, as physically perfect as a 
man could wish. I thought again of the 
night when I had held her in my arms, 
kissing and comforting her ; and last of 
all, though it should have been first, 
I thought of how she had stood by me 
when, spent and bloodless, I had 
lurched into her taxi at the gate of the 
Baron von Hertzfeld. 

Then, one day in the autumn, when I 
was beginning to get round a little, 
Rosalie came to me and said : 

“To-morrow will be Sunday, and we 
are going for a little picnic—just you 
and myself and Sceur Anne Marie. We 
will take the car and run out to the 
forest of Marly for luncheon in the 
woods. Sceur Anne Marie is very 
worn from the heat of the summer and 
it will do her good. You are strong 
enough to drive now, and I will take a 
day off and wear a pretty gown and be 
grande dame.” 

So off we went the next day, the 
three of us in the little car, which I 
drove down a long forest alley with a 
Gothic roof of burnished bronze. We 
spread our napkins in a little glade and 
had a wonderful déjeuner of hors 
d’xuvres, all sorts, and poulet froid, 
with salad and galantine, and game 
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patés and pickled truffles and dessert. 
I looked after the wines myself—-an old 
Amontillado and a very dry cham- 
pagne that was given me by a friend 
who owned some hectares of vines near 
Epernay, and an old Beaune with a 
wonderful bouquet; and afterwards 
coffee which Rosalie made on a per- 
colator, and some liqueur. 

After luncheon, Sceur Anne Marie 
informed us that age possessed its 
privileges, and she proposed also to 
show the bon Dieu her appreciation of 
the good things she had eaten and 
drunk by withdrawing a little while 
from the material world in a peaceful 
nap. So we made her comfortable 
with a rug and a cushion from the car, 
and Rosalie and I strolled off under the 
ancient trees. We came to the top 
of a high bank on the edge of the big 
route, and here we seated ourselves on 
the edge of a laurel thicket to talk and 
=e the big cars that kept whizzing 
oy. 

It was a perfect day in October, and 
the old-gold canopy overhead screened 
a sky as blue as the eyes of a little 
child. Rosalie looked at me and 
smiled. Her cheeks were red to-day, 
and her eyes the colour of the autumn 
leaves. She wore a tailor suit of dark- 
blue serge and a pretty hat, and 
looked altogether the stylish femme du 
monde. Nobody could ever have recog- 


nised her as the pretty, piquant chauf- 
often to be seen 


feuse so perched 
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(THE END.) 





behind her wheel in front of the big 
hotels. 

There was no trace of impudence 
about her this day. Though happy, 
so far as one could see, she was very 
quiet, and there was a hint of wistful- 
ness in her eyes. Poor little girl! Life 
had never brought her much joy, and 
I wondered, as I often had before, at 
her bright, brave heart, for the summer 
had been a hard one and most women 
would have been worn out and des- 
pondent ; but Rosalie possessed an 
elastic strength—or fine mettle, one 
might better say—and the instant the 
strain was relaxed she flew back as 
straight and tireless as before. 

Our eyes met—and all at once | 
realised my want of her and the deep, 
honest love I had come to feel for her. 
Rosalie’s hand was resting on her knee, 
and I took it in mine and raised it to 


my lips. 

“Rosalie dear,” I said, “I love 
you! Will you marry a _ reformed 
thief ? ”’ 


She turned to me slowly, and one 
could see how delicately the colour 
faded in her lovely face. Her lips 
trembled, and the tears gushed into 
her eyes. 

“Oh, Frank—you are sure you want 
me?” she said. ‘‘ There is—no one 
else ? You are sure, sure, sure?” 

“Nobody else, sweetheart—-now or 
ever!” I answered, and gathered her 
into my arms. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE MORROW. 


HY is it that every people 

W\ look back to a golden age ? 
And why is it that we cherish 

an inveterate habit of attributing to 
our forefathers virtues which their de- 
generate sons do not boast? Some 
are ready to solve the first riddle by 
recalling the garden of Eden ; but that 
will not suffice to explain the second 
preconception. Those who are ridden 
by it proclaim their belief that the 
monstrosities of the present day were 
never equalled in any other ; indeed, 
no one but the philosopher appears to 
have learnt the useful lesson that 
“there is nothing new under the sun.”’ 
But when we come to talk about 
women we are on absolutely safe 


ground. Women were always angels— 
except when they were demons— 


always home-keepers, always inferior 
to men, always—till now—touchingly 
content with their lot, and, above all, 
they always wore the same clothes. 
“ Mannish” attire is strictly an “ up- 
to-date” absurdity; none but the 
women who are asking for things which 
men think ridiculous when women ask 
for them, ever thought of making their 
costume more convenient, more 
rational, or more like a man’s. Only 
the modern woman and her immediate 
foremother, the educated woman who 
helped to put all these notions into her 
head, ever dreamed of anything but 
petticoats and furbelows. ‘‘ Men were 
men and women were women ”’ in those 





days ; as well might we think of men 
with long hair and petticoats as of 
women with short hair and trousers. 
Well, we are going to think of them. 
To begin with, it must be clearly 
realised that the extravagances of dress 
have been no whit less great in one sex 
than in the other ; history shows us that 
men are at least as fond of dress and 
display, pay at least as much attention 
to its details, and attach as much 
importance to them—from boyhood 
upwards—as women. But in_ their 
case inexorable necessity has stepped in 
to modify matters. There is a great 
deal of the world’s work which cannot 
be done in unsuitable clothing, and the 
pressure of this work has forced men 
to shorten their clothes, abandon 
bright ribbons and braids, and suit the 
dress to the occupation. Men, how- 
ever, have kept a safety-valve for 
personal vanity which has usually been 
closed to women, and their official dress 
has always supplied them with the most 
gratifying means of display. The pres- 
sure of circumstances which militated 
against variety in male attire did not 
operate in the field of women’s clothes, 
and variety here is simply the equiva- 
lent for the opportunities which official 
dress secures to men. The men were 
still able to dress themselves up in all 
the splendour of fine official feathers 
when sumptuary laws were made 


against extravagance of dress in the 
other sex ; 


though it should be noted 
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that sumptuary laws against the 
excesses of everyday male attire were 
met by men with the same unconcern 
as by women. 

Left to themselves, men have at 
different times adopted every item of 
female apparel. Here is the list of a 
man’s clothes in the reign of Henry 
VII.: “A clean shirt and drawers, a 
petticoat, a doublet, a stomacher, a 
long coat, hosen, socks, and shoes.” 


‘Women were... 


‘ 


‘straitened up man- 
nerly,” and the doublet laced, like 
stays, “hole by hole.”” Shirts were by 
no means the severe, stiff linen garment 
worn to-day. They were trimmed with 
needlework, coloured ribbons and silk 
embroidery, or had falling lace collars, 
with ruffles at the wrists. The low- 


The hosen were 


necked garments worn at one period in 
England were so exaggerated that the 
men are described as having their necks 
‘naked almost to the raines.” 


‘ 


Their 
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bare necks were hung with necklaces 
and rows of chains, their fingers were 
“ full of rings,” “‘ their sleeves blazed 
like unto a crane’s wings.” The 
gowns in the reign of Richard II., “as 
well of man as of woman,” “trailed in 
the dung and in the mire.”’ In the next 
reign no man below the degree of a 
banneret might wear his dress touching 
the ground; but, as we have seen, 
sumptuary laws were disregarded, and 





alwavs inferior to mer, always.” 


long gowns continued to be worn in the 
reign of the manly Henry V. A scarlet 
dress at this time was made twelve 
yards wide, and even the serving men 
were so cumbered with their clothes 
that they could be of no use to their 
masters in a brawl : 

He may not him avail, 

In such a case he is but a woman. 
Thus in Hotspur’s time a man in 
“narrow clothes” was scorned, so 
essential were the wide, trailing dresses. 
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In the time of Rufus, also, men wore 
trailing tunics on all state occasions, 





‘They could be of no use to their masters in a brawl.” 


with a linen vestment underneath 
which also trailed upon the ground. 

It is, indeed, unnecessary to belabour 
the point that the gown has been in 
all climes and all ages an item of costume 
common to both sexes ; the word is still 
fully current for the legal, academic, and 
state dress of men, and there is no class 
of persons, except perhaps the lowest 
in the social scale, which is not at times 
called upon to wear a gown on official 
occasions. But official clothes are, as 
we all know, usually nothing else than 
a survival of the dress customary at an 
earlier period. The larger half of male 
humanity, moreover, still wears a gown 
or long robe. 

_ En revanche, the trouser is a feminine 
item of attire. It was first worn by 
Turkish women, and is perhaps the 
latest of all items of costume for males. 
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In Mohammedan countries—in Turkey 
and in India—the gay-spangled trou- 
sers in shop windows betoken a 
ladies’ shop, not a man’s. The 
tunic of all ages and civiliza- 
tions, the Celtic kilt, and the 
puffed and padded trunk hose 
of Europeans in the sixteenth 
century, all remind us_ that 
trousers were an unknown 
item of male costume till quite 
recently. It is equally true that 
the petticoat, in the modern sense, is no 
more an historical item of women’s 
dress than, say, the crinoline. The cus- 
tom of hanging a garment from the 
waist has no other precedent that I 
know of than the short flounces of 
some savages, the petticoat of the 
Greek soldier, and the historic kilt of 
the Scot. 

The European finds it difficult to 
distinguish a Chinese man from a 





“The low-necked garments worn at one period were so 
exaggerated that the men are described as having their 
necks ‘naked almost to the raines.'” 
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Chinese woman. If you look at a 
sketch of a civilian in the time of Eliza- 
beth, it will show that only the beard 





“** En revanche,’ the trouser is a feminine 
item of attire.” 


and the cut of the hair indicate that it 
is a picture of a man; and the well- 
known illumination in the Harleian 
MSS. (No. 1319), representing the 
deposition of Richard IT., shows us that 
king and his successor, Henry IV., 
looking just like two old ladies ; yet one 
was the son of the Black Prince, and the 
other the father of Hotspur. 

It was part and parcel of the spurious 
modesty of the Victorian age to shudder 
at the suggestion that a woman could 
wear a garment which resembled a 
man’s, or vice versa. But enough has 
already been said to convince us that 
no prejudice could have less historical 
foundation. In that artificial age, not 


fifty years ago, to suggest that a 
woman wore a waistcoat, or even a 


coat, 


would have seemed bold and 
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shameless. Yet a coat was an his- 
torical garment for both sexes—the 
splendid cote-hardie came into fashion 
for men and women in the reign of 
Edward III.; and the dress worn by 
Queen Mary and by Elizabeth in her 
younger days consisted of a real waist- 
coat and cote-hardie, which Elizabeth 
exchanged later for the monstrosities 
of the fardingale, the low whaleboned 
bodice and long stomacher, and the 
enormous ruff starting out from a bare 
neck. On the other hand, the 
“ jacket,” which even Victorian women 
were allowed to wear when they went 
abroad, was always a male garment. 

The Victorian dress for women was 
indeed the climax of absurdity. It 
reached a point where it denoted 
nothing but helplessness and unfitness 
for any occupation. If a woman rode, 
her habit swept the ground, and when 
she was not riding, a crinoline kept her 
some feet away from the sick-bed or 
the cradle. The art of dress is the art 
of being fittingly habited for the 
occasion ; and judged by this standard 
the clothes of the Victorian female were 
an outrageous travesty of dress. She 
was to do and be nothing—that was 
the ideal for a woman ; but if she did 
anything, she was to be earmarked in 
comparison with men by being made 
as unfit to do it as possible. The man 
was hall-marked as competent, she 
was earmarked as incompetent. Then 
it was easy enough to smile and 
exclaim “‘Only a woman!” I often 
think that it was these behooped and 
helpless-looking women, with their 
presumed facility for ‘“ shuddering ”’ 
and “‘ sobbing ”’ until some brave man 
“bore them away,” who were called 
upon with awful suddenness to face 
the horrors of the Mutiny, and who 
created the art of nursing, and saved 
an army, in the Crimea. 

It was not, then, merely the extra- 
vagance of such clothes which was at 
fault : it was the gratuitous assumption 
that they were proper to women as such, 
and that the distinction between suit- 
able and unsuitable garments, as be- 
tween the sexes, belonged to the order 
of nature. Extravagance of dress, 
as we began by saying, has never been 
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“Only the beard and the cut of the hair indicate that this 


is the picture of a man.’ 


confined to one sex; indeed in more 
than one reign it was recorded, as 
worthy of note, that the women’s dress 
of the period lagged no whit behind 
men’s in splendour, lavishness, and 
fantastic detail. We laugh at such an 
absurdity as the crinoline, but what 
shall we say of this memorandum ? 
“ That over the seats in the parliament- 
house there were certain holes, some 
two inches square, in the walls, in which 
were placed posts to uphold a scaffold 
round about the house within, for them 
to sit upon who used the wearing of 
great breeches stuffed with hair like 
wool-sacks, which fashion being left the 
eighth year of Elizabeth, the scaffolds 
were taken down and never since put 
up.” Or let us take sleeves and shoes. 
In the days of Richard II. and Henry 
IV. even the serving-man wore sleeves 
so long that 

His armes two have right enough to do, 

And somewhat more, his sleeves to uphold. 
And the sleeves of master and lackey 
which “ licked up the dirt ” and served 
them “as brooms” rather than as 
sleeves, were not more utterly fan- 
tastic than the shoes, turned up at 
the toes to represent scorpions, or 
stuffed out with tow to look like 
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rams’ horns, which were fastened to 
the knee with chains! In Edward 
IV.’s day “‘the men wore shoes with 
a point before half a foot long,”’ 
great personages had them a foot 
long, a prince two feet. To the long 
toes succeeded broad toes, “ ex- 
ceeding the measure vf a good 
foot.” A salient difference between 
modern men and women and their 
forbears is that changes in the 
fashion used to affect both sexes. 
Such fashions as the slashing, pad- 
ding, and puffing of sleeves, or the 
wearing of tight or of full sleeves, 
short or long, or divided into two 
and puffed or stringed at the elbow, 
were adopted both by men 
and women. But in the 
reign of Henry IV. it was 
the men who patronised 
the extravagant mode of 
cutting their gowns in pieces 
representing rose leaves and 
posies. 

In no age of the world and in no 
civilization has the dress of the sexes 





“The sleeves of master and lackey ‘licked 
up the dirt’ and served them ‘as brooms.’” 

































been so distinct as in present-day 
Europe. It would be interesting, had 
we space, to search out the causes for 
this, but one cause certainly is that 
male clothing, only, has undergone a 
development in the direction of comfort 
and relative simplicity. The somewhat 
vapid sarcasm that women seek to 
“imitate men” in their dress is not 
borne out by history, though, as 
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Richard II. not only women but men 
wore riding robes which trailed upon 
the ground ! 

That the progress to comfort and 
adaptation in dress has hitherto been 
for men and not for women is not due 
to the innate vanity of women (which 
does not exist), but to the fact that so 
much of the business of the world is 
restricted to men, and also because the 





““\/t is said, and truly, that women dress for women and men for men.” 


Planché points out, the complaint that 
it was difficult to distinguish one sex 
from the other is as old as the Con- 
quest. There is a curious instance 
recorded by Planché of the imitation 
of women’s dress by men in the riding 
costumes of the fourteenth century. 
It is amusing, therefore, to find that in 
Georgian times the riding dress of the 
men was copied by the women. And, 
still more curious, in the England of 


eighteenth century and part of the first 
half of the nineteenth was a morally 
low period for women ; during which 
men were gradually adopting their 
present dress, and at the same time 
regarding helpless, incompetent, and 
even ridiculous clothing as the proper 
badge of the other sex. 

It is said, and truly, that women 
dress for women, and men for men ; 
there would be no “ fashions” if we 

















had not our own sex by to discern and 
applaud. This must serve as the 
explanation of the fact that the sexes 
have not been of any assistance to each 
other in achieving rationality, dignity, 
beauty, or decency in dress. As for 
women, if they are finely dressed, men 
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accuse their feminine frailty ; if simply 
and for comfort, then they are 
‘imitating men.” When the origin 
and history of dress is a little better 
studied, we shall perhaps hear less of 
these sarcasms, as unhandsome as they 
are illogical. 





MIRANDA, RUNNING.... 


IRANDA, running in the rain, 
Forgets each watching window-pane, 


She goes so fast, 


Faster, faster ! 


Miranda runs, 
And fifty suns 


She hardly sees 


Of bright 
Clear light. 


: A halt 
Dashes : 
Splashes : 
Flashes ! 








And runs, and runs, with all her might, 
A harmony in pink and white ; 
Her chin is white, her cheeks are pink, 
Her sunbonnet nods blink-a-blink, 
There are pink ribbons near her eyes 
They float about like butterflies ; 
Her bonnet-strings have tangled bows, 
Her skirts shake like a full-blown rose. 


The houses lie behind at last ; 

Miranda flies across the green 

(She almost runs the drops between) 

And every flower of white and pink 
(Imagining her a flower, I think) 

Spreads scattering raindrops o’er the gas 
And shakes with joy to see her pass. 


Will her breath last her ? 


Break out and shine upon the meads 
In tiny golden beads. 


She runs still, seeking the barn’s cover, 
And hardly knows the storm is over. 


The sun blowing through the trees 
In scraps of gold that flash 

Here, there, on oak and ash; 
There’s a glint, and a gleam, 
Then a wavering stream 


The hedges creak, the leaves rustle, 
The raindrops are less a-bustle ; 
Someone calls, someone cries ; 
There’s a humming of flies ; 
There’s a trickle, and a clatter, 


and a patter 


The green’s almost over : 
There’s sunlight on the clover : 
Sunlight on the ground ; 
Miranda looks round ... 
Even the barn is a-sunning: 
Miranda—stops—running. 


AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 
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BY KENELM D. COTES. 


“WS this all?” said I, dismally 
surveying the table on which 
was neatly laid out the remains 

of a cold rice pudding, some oranges, 

and an unopened tin of sardines. 

““T didn’t open the sardines,” said 
my wife, “for I thought you might 
have lunched on the railway.” 

““Lunched on the railway?” I ex- 
claimed irritably ; ‘‘ on the railway they 


‘are charging half-a-crown for half a 


fowl, and seven and six for cooking it.” 

“ Tea?” said my wife inquiringly. 

“Tea,” I told her, ‘‘is about the 
same ; half-a-crown for boiling water, 
and half a crown for a few slices of 
bread ; butter is not extra as yet. Can 
a commercial traveller, who earns two 
pounds a week, and is eight hours on a 
journey now instead of two, afford tea, 
much less dinner ? ” 

“It is not my fault, William ; I got 
in a nice leg of mutton for you, and 
eggs and flour for a batter pudding. I 
thought, perhaps ’’—here she spoke 
with a very natural amount of hesita- 
tion—‘‘ that you might have managed 
to bring home some coals in your 
Gladstone bag.” 

“My dear girl,” I tried to speak 
patiently, ‘‘ there are detectives watch- 
ing not only the company’s coalyards, 
but even the tenders of the engines as 
they wait in the station. The very 
engine-drivers are narrowly scrutinised 
when they go off duty.” 

“It seems a pity,” said she, “‘ to starve 
in the midst of plenty ; if only the gas 
supply had held out, I might have done 
something.” 

“The gas companies,” I told her 
wearily, ‘‘ underestimated the demand. 
They had a supply of coal for three 
years ; they forgot that England would 
use as much gas in three weeks as it 
usually does in three years.” 
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“Captain Wantlin has a whole stack 
in his back garden!” Maria spoke 
dreamily and tentatively. 

“Tl nip over the wall and get 
some.” 

“What about the eighth command- 
ment ?” 

“What about the necessity before 
all the commandments ?”’ I inquired, 
more for the sake of steadying my 
nerves than for argument. 

“Ts there anything that justifies 
stealing, William ? ” 

“Have you never heard that if a 
man does not eat neither can he work?” 
and I do not intend to eat sardines 
with cold rice pudding, while Wantlin 
has tons on tons of coal just at the 
bottom of my back wall.” 

“William!” said she in low yet 
sibilant tones, “if you will not re- 
member the commandments, at least 
remember he has got a shot gun or 
something of that sort.” 

I put my finger on my lips, motioned 
to her to take my cigar, and hand me 
up the kitchen scuttle. In half a 
minute I was back again, but Wantlin 
came storming round the corner of his 
house—for an old man he came very 
fast—and just as I descended a hail- 
storm of pellets spent themselves 
harmlessly on the scuttle ; as I heard 
him threatening vengeance and the 
police, I put down the scuttle, took the 
cigar from my wife’s nerveless fingers, 
and walked out to the front gate just 
in time to see the constable on the beat, 
an old acquaintance of mine, turn the 
corner. I waited for him to come up, 
that I might inquire about the health 
of his youngest, for the poor child had 
been suffering a good deal from teeth- 
ing when I last saw him. We were just 
discussing the advisability of giving 
lemon juice in cases of painful dentition 























when the barking of my dog was 
followed by cries of anguish. 

“Did you hear that, sir? There’s 
something wrong in your back garden ; 
it seems I’ve come up just in time.” 

We both passed hastily through to 
the back. Neither I or the officer 
could hardly believe our eyes when 
we saw Captain Wantlin, so well 
known and respected for philanthropic 
work, engaged in taking coal from my 
coal scuttle and placing it in the 
capacious pockets of his jacket coat. 

‘“‘ Well, I never,” said the astounded 
officer. ‘‘ No doubt there is a tempta- 
tion in these times, but to think of him 
of all people, him that is so particular, 
too, caught in the very act. If it 
hadn’t been for your faithful dog, sir, 
he would have had every little bit of 
coal you have got left ; and you just 
come off a journey I daresay, and your 
good lady just filled the scuttle and 
about to cook you a chop.” 

“Take away this dog, constable,” 
shouted Captain Wantlin in a frenzy, 
shaking his fist at each of the three 
of us in turn, “‘ and then take that man 
in charge.” 

“It’s you, Captain Wantlin, sir,” 
said the amazed constable, “‘ that is in 
peril ; and if I did my duty, finding you 
in the back garden of another man’s 
house purloining his little bit of coal, 
I should take you in charge at once 
without waiting for his information.” 

“It’s my own coal, I tell you ; this 
very moment I saw him fill his scuttle 
on my premises.” 

The constable held up his hand; I 
had an inward qua!m, for I feared that 
he might suspect me ; but the reasoning 
powers of the force are too strongly 
developed to be taken in by mere 
assertion. He considered this matter 
judicially for a moment, and then 
replied sternly : “‘ This gentleman, the 
last gentleman in the world to steal 
coal, was smoking a cigar at his gate as I 
came up, and therefore he cannot have 
been a moment ago over in your 
premises.” 

“T tell you he was,” cried Captain 
Wantling, speaking in a less confident 
manner, for the attentions of my dog 
were very persistent, and he had great 
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difficulty by revolving in a circle in 
fending him off with the scuttle. 
“ This scuttle is marked by the shot I 
fired.” 

“ The matter becomes very serious,” 
said the constable gravely, taking out 
his note-book; “it’s my duty to 
caution you that whatever you say 
will be taken down and may be used 
as evidence against you. Do you still 
assert, after my caution, that you fired 
off a shot-gun, to the common danger, 
and with intent to do grievous bodily 
harm ?” 

Captain Wantlin was visibly stag- 
gered, the events of the night were too 
exciting for him ; the rush through his 
grounds and the exertion of scaling 
the wall had subdued his naturally 
virile spirit ; the determination of the 
dog to protect his master’s property 
still involved a ceaseless circular motion, 
and in his giddy state he was unable to 
think of a sufficient reply to the argu- 
ments of the officer of the law. This 
was obvious to us both as men of 
humanity, and the constable, glancing 
at me, and receiving a slight nod of 
acquiescence, went on kindly, “ This 
gentleman’s cigar is only just smoked ; 
therefore for the last quarter of an 
hour at least he cannot have been 
engaged in annexing coal with felonious 
intent ; he is willing to make allowance 
for a delusion that might overtake any 
of us with our minds disturbed by this 
crisis of national shortage. It is beyond 
the bounds of my strict duty, but I am 
willing to destroy this page in my note- 
book and account to the sergeant of 
of my beat for not meeting him at the 
fixed point by saying that I met 
Captain Wantlin of Grosvenor House, 
Ellenborough Road, at 8.30 p.m., in a 
dazed and exhausted condition and 
assisted him home.” I gazed sym- 
pathetically at the constable, and he 
returned in a few minutes with an olive 
branch in the shape of a scuttle of coal, 
that Captain Wantlin begged my 
acceptance of as a slight mark of 
appreciation of the consideration and 
forbearance I had shown. “ He’s not 
a bad old chap,” said the friendly con- 
stable in making the presentation, 
“and bears no malice in his heart. 
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I soon brought him to see the real 
state of the case, and that it was undue 
apprehension working on an _ over- 
strung and anxious mind.” 

‘‘TIt seems, sir, from what he said,” 
continued the officer, “that coal 
scuttles have been going down empty 
over his wall, and going up full, just 
like as if he kept a coal mine; not 
once, nor yet twice, but continuous ; to 
what you might call the tune of 

Oft in the stilly night. 

‘‘It’s on his nerves: he sees a coal 
scuttle in every shadow.” 

The psychology of the constable 
appeared to me to do him credit, and I 
begged him to pause for a moment when 
next his duty brought him past my 
house, since by that time the mutton 
chops would be cooked, and I could offer 
him the slight hospitality of a hot meat 
sandwich as a small acknowledgment 
of his tact. firmness and discretion. 
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He said that it was a fortnight since he 
had tasted roast meat, and that he 
would be sure to be there. After 
supper I argued the question with 
Maria as to whether in the stress of a 
coal strike the man without coal was 
truly responsible to the moral law. 
As she finished her chop she held 
firmly to the general principle, but 
admitted that circumstances alter 
cases ; and said that if Solon had lived 
in our days, instead of saying, “ Call 
no man happy till he is dead,”’ he would 
have framed his aphorism, ‘Call no 
man happy who has not had sufficient 
foresight to lay in a stock of coal before 
a strike!’ At the same time she 
warmly admitted that I had done my 
best to remedy this lack of power to 
anticipate the future. While I lay 
back smoking, once more serenely 
full, I murmured with the epicure : 


Fate cannot harm me, I have supped to-day. 





THE APRIL LADY. 


HE April Lady’s come to town 
Drest in her fine array, 


And if you wander in the Park 
You'l! meet her there to-day- 
Gown all of gossamer, 
Oh! so fair to see, 
She’s come straight from Rainbow-land 
With gifts for you and me! 


The April Lady smiles to see 
The children all at play, 
She scatters blossoms on the ground 
To please them, every day— 
Gown all of gossamer, 
Oh! so fair to see, 
She’s come straight from Rainbow-land 
With gifts for you and me! 


The April Lady’s come to town, 


I met her yesterday, 


But oh! it grieves my heart to think 
How short will be her stay 
Gown all of gossamer, 
Oh! so fair to see, 
She’s come straight from Rainbow-land 
With gifts for you and me! 


Musical rights reserved. 


HELEN TAYLOR. 









































* Within half an hour we were on board the Charlemagne.’” 
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stretches to meet the blazing sky 

without a speck of anything 
visible. For three days we have not 
caught sight of the smallest bit of a 
sail, the faintest sign which might 
indicate a trail of smoke at the horizon. 
Only a dark piece of wreckage has 
drifted our way over the slow, low 
waves. Nothing but the even, pale 
burning heavens and the flat, simmering 
ocean. This is very remarkable, for we 
are in the direct line of ships—on the 
edge, at least, of a main marine high- 
way. We thought that we should be 
rescued in a few hours, and now days 
and nights have passed. 


it cnthetinn the glittering sea 


I hardly can regollect anything of the 
accident. The bewilderment of the 
sudden awakening after the shock of 
the collision, the confusion, the shouts, 
the awful consciousness of the sur- 
rounding panic. The quick certainty 
of the hopelessness, the wild terror of 
the end. If I tried I could only recall 
it as a horrible whole, and I do not try. 
It is too awful. 

I am glad that I was alone. I am 
glad that even my maid, Marie, who, to 
be sure, had only been with me a few 
months, decided to go back to her 
people in her country town in France. 
I have not the consciousness of the loss 
of anyone at all near to me. After the 
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ship struck the half-submerged derelict 
it went down in less than an hour. A 
great number got away in the boats. 
Many, many, though, of those with 
whom I walked the decks and sat at the 
tables, people whom I did not know 
certainly, are all gone. If there had 
been anyone among them dear to me I 
could not bear it. Now I am stunned 
and confused. 

I can hardly realise my own plight, 
and yet the situation is terrible enough, 
and sufficiently strange. When I saw 
Richard Ogden at the hotel at Naples 
and found that he was sailing in the 
same vessel, I was surprised. I had 
told him in Rome that afternoon on the 
campagna that I would not marry him. 
Still I knew that he was following me. 
When I came on board and one of the 
first persons I met was Mr. Drummond, 
astonishment was even greater. I was 
very uncertain what to think. Was he 
also there because of me? I had no 
actual reason for believing it. 

Now here we are, the three of us to- 
gether, in mid-Atlantic on this raft, not 
as large as the rug in the library at 
“ Broadlands.”” That we should be 
here is not so singular as might at first 
appear. At once when the accident 
happened both Dick and James Drum- 
mond hurried to take care of me. This 
life raft is a new, patented affair which 
the ship was carrying, and they got it 
and stocked it with everything. All 
were crowding for the boats, and in the 
darkness we were unnoticed. In the 
morning—the ship must have sunk a 
little after midnight—none of the 
others was anywhere. 

I have found this little journal in my 
coat pocket—it is hardly more than a 
note-book—and I am writing in it for 
the distraction of the occupation. If 
the worst comes to the worst, which we 
do not at all expect, I shall send it to 
you as shipwrecked people send letters, 
for in my singularly lonely state in the 
world you are the nearest to me. 

Then there are a number of friends 
whom I should like to have know what 
has become of me, and if this ever 
reaches you, why—you can tell them. 

If it comes to that I shall cork this up 
in a bottle and set it adrift. Just now, 
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though, I do not feel in the least as if 
there were any danger. I have no in- 
clination to be more serious than if I 
were writing to you upon some rather 
unusual expedition or picnic. I may 
grow more fearful and more demon- 
stratively dramatic later, but just 
now 

I was interrupted by the falling of 
the little canvas screen which they have 
rigged up to make a small shelter for 
me. It is only high enough to hide me 
when I am kneeling down, and then I 
have to keep my head bent to be com- 
pletely out of sight. It cuts off a 
corner of the raft large enough for me 
to be able to stretch myself out on 
some rugs where I sleep if I can. 





Fourth Day. 

To write is a little like telling it to 
some one, and I have no one to whom I 
can speak. 

Last night I woke up suddenly. So 
far we have had good weather, though 
tropically hot. I gazed straight up, 
and, the stars looking just as they do 
on land, I forgot completely for a 
moment where I was. I quickly re- 
membered when immediately I heard 
their voices on the other side of the 
screen. They were talking very low, 
but the raft is so small—all was so 
quiet—that I heard distinctly. 

“We have got to take stock of the 
situation,’ said Drummond decidedly. 
“Is she asleep ? ”’ 

“T think so,”’ Dick replied. 

“How can we be certain ? ”’ 

I heard the stir of a body, and im- 
mediately close to the canvas screen 
Dick spoke softly but distinctly : 

“ Madge.”’ 

I cannot say what made me. I did 
not answer. I suppose I was yet a 
little drowsy and not quite clear- 
headed. Of course, I should have let 
him understand that I was awake, but 
I did not seem to realise it then, and 
now I am glad—glad that I was silent. 
I did not reply even when he again 
repeated : 

“* Madge.” 

I held my breath indeed with a 
queer, tense suspense. 
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‘“‘ She would have heard me and have 
said something if she wasn’t asleep,” 
Dick declared, crawling back. 

“ Then I can go ahead,” Mr. Drum- 
mond continued. ‘‘ You know the 
proposition we’re up against as well as 
mg 

“ You mean the drink question 

‘“‘ When I packed up in such a hurry 
I took that whole case of mineral water. 
As you have seen, all the bottles except 
three got broken.” 

‘‘ Now there’s only this pint left.” 

“ That’s all. Of course, we expected 
to be picked up long before this. It’s 
lucky though that I insisted from the 
first that we should go without.” 

Instantly I recollected. I had drunk 
whenever I was thirsty without any 
thought. Now I remembered that I 
had not seen either of them drink at 
any time. They had let me have all 
that I wanted without objection, but 
had taken nothing themselves. How 
angry I was with myself at the realisa- 
tion of my own heedlessness. I bent 
forward cautiously to listen better. 

“My throat’s like a piece of sand- 
paper,’ said Dick. “‘ To-day I felt 
lightheaded.” 

“That’s it. We've got to see where 
we are because when we can’t keep 
on——’ Mr. Drummond paused. 
“ We must look out for her.” 

“Of course,”’ said Dick restlessly. 

“That would be easy enough,” Mr. 
Drummond continued deliberately, 
“ but for one consideration. We could, 
of course, both jump overboard with 
the heaviest thing we could find tied to 
us, only she can’t be left alone on this 
raft.” 

“No.” 

“ You see, one of us has got to stay 
with her.” 

—_ 

“ But which ? If one of us must get 
out ‘i 

“Need we discuss that—now?” 
Dick asked impatiently. 

_ “ You said how you felt, I’m not say- 
ing how I feel, but we’d better decide— 
for Again he stopped for a 


” 











moment. “ There is a pint bottle left. 
That will give Miss Shereton and who- 
ever may stay with her a fighting 


chance—for several days—of being 
picked up. Indeed, within that time 
rescue is a practical certainty. The 
important matter is to hold out—for 
Miss Shereton to hold out long enough. 
By to-morrow night, if nothing happens, 
one of us must remove himself. I tell 
you,” he added suddenly and fiercely, 
“T’ve seen a man go mad with thirst 
in the desert. It’s not a pretty sight. 
Not one for Miss Shereton to see.”’ 

“To-morrow night,’’ repeated Dick. 
Again I heard him move and speak 
abruptly. “I suppose you know it. 
I love her. I'd be willing and ready to 
die for her.” 

My heart gave a great leap. I took 
a sudden breath and then for a moment 
I did not breathe at all. How could I 
have ever failed to give Dick just due ? 
Why had I thought so much of little 
mannerisms which meant nothing—his 
habit of always carrying an umbrella 
which foolishly provoked me, his deep 
interest in collecting post-cards at 
every place where we were. He spoke 
very simply, but there could be no 
mistake that he meant what he said— 
that it was no idle assertion, but that he 
was prepared to act in accord with his 
declaration. He was ready to die for 
me, and would doit. What more could 
a girl ask ? 

Mr. Drummond was silent for a 
moment. Next he made a sound deep 
in his throat. 

“Hum,” he began. “I’m here and 
I have to consider myself. I confess I 
have a prejudice for living, but as a 


sporting proposition I don’t know that ~ 


I could let you go it alone—even if you 
offered to make the sacrifice—which I 
don’t understand exactly that you 
have——” 

“T’d die for her,’ repeated Dick 
obstinately and earnestly. 

“ Exactly,” returned Mr. Drummond. 
“ But I have an idea that I could not 
allow that, although you should insist. 
Under these circumstances—the case 
in a measure has come up with ship- 
wrecked people before—they draw 
lots.” 

Dick did not speak. 

‘“‘ They toss up for it,”’ continued Mr. 
Drummond thoughtfully. “I den’t 
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happen to have a centime with me. 
Have you ?’ 

“No,” Dick answered sharply. 

“Then we must find another way. 
Perhaps Miss Shereton has a piece of 
money. To have her decide would not 
be bad. The plan rather pleases me.” 

“She wouldn’t,” broke in Dick. 

“ Of course not—if she knew. Only 
if she did not. Suppose we ask her to 
give us a coin if she has one. The first 
she picks out. If the date on it is an 
even number, you win and I—go. 
Odd—I stay. Odd or even—that’s 
quite as good as pitch and toss and will 
settle it as well.” 

“This is no joking matter,” urged 
Dick petulantly. 

“T said it first, half in joke, I’ll own. 
The more I think of it, though, the more 
I like it. Let Miss Shereton act as 
fate. That is all.” 

“You really mean it?” 

“T really mean,” replied Mr. Drum- 
mond in a tone which there was no 
mistaking, ‘‘ that within a few hours the 
question of life and death must be 
settled for all of us. We want to give 
her the best chance. Perhaps one or 
the other of us must get out of the 
way.” 

A long time I lay awake. Indeed I 
have not been asleep since. I wanted 
to think, though I saw there was no 
need of thinking. Of course I had 
made up my mind in an instant what 
to do or what not todo. Immediately 
I decided that I should promptly tell 
them as soon as the day came that I 
had overheard all that they had said. 
Still, the situation made me reflect in 
spite of the terrible queerness of it. 
Suppose that I had not known their 
wild plan—that I had _ ignorantly 
enacted the part of fate, that I had 
given the com—which should I wish 
that it was, the odd or the even? 
The whole matter was there. Dick had 
said that he was ready to die for me, 
and I knew that he meant it. 

The moonlight was very bright. I 
could manage with great care to reach 
without their hearing me this note- 
book, which is really a pocket-book 
also. There are several leather divi- 
sions in it, and I fancied that there 
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might be some money in one of them. 
I drew it toward me cautiously and felt. 
My fingers touched metal. I drew out 
two francs. In the strong illumination 
I glanced at them. The date on one 
was nineteen hundred and five—on the 
other nineteen hundred and eight. 
Odd and even. 

When the sun was above the rim of 
the ocean, and the light and heat were 
at once pouring down with almost the 
intensity of noon, I stood up and came 
out from behind my screen. They had 
something to eat spread out on the 
floor of the raft, and the one bottle 
corked and carefully propped by pack- 
ages and boxes. 

“T know,” I said, pointing at it. 
“T could not help listening to you. 
There is nothing left for us to drink.” 

“Oh, yes, this will last for you 
for some time,” replied Drummond 
quickly. 

“You heard what we said ?”’ Dick 
broke in. 

“Everything. Even that foolish 
plan—with which, of course, I will have 
nothing to do.” 

We were all silent for a moment. 

“It may come to something like 
that,”’ said Drummond gravely. 

“It shall come to nothing of the 
kind,” I declared. ‘‘ At least it shall be 
nothing of that kind.” 

‘“Miss Shereton,” said Drummond. 
“You are a sensible girl. Since you 
have learned as much as you have, 
perhaps it is fitting that you should be 
taken into our confidence. We want 
to do everything we can for you, and 
for ourselves, too, if possible.” 

“Madge,” exclaimed Dick, standing 
up. ‘“‘ You heard me say that I’d die 
for you. I'll do it.” 

‘““T know,” I replied looking at his 
pale, excited face, his trembling form 
and hands which twitched nervously. 

“ This,” said Mr. Drummond, “is a 
particularly practical situation, if a 
rather unusual one. We had better 
meet it practically.” 

“That is what I should like,” I 
assented. ; 

‘In a shipwreck, you know, it 1s 
‘Women first,’ and this is a ship- 
wreck.” 
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“In a shipwreck, you know, it is ‘Women first.’” 
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“Oh,” I cried desperately, ‘‘ I can’t 
accept even the thought of such a 
sacrifice. We must fight it out*to the 
end oneven terms. If there is to be any 
drawing lots I must come into it, too.” 
“Bully for you,” ejaculated Mr. 
Drummond with an unusual warmth of 
commendation. 
“ No—no—” urged Dick quickly. 
“We shall not consider that,’ Mr. 
Drummond went on steadily. 
“Well,” I assented, ‘‘I shall not 
drink any of the water.” 
There we are. 


The day has worn on. A very faint 
haze is over the sky, but that seems to 
make it even hotter. In a way the 
red rays of the sun appear to be en- 
tangled and held in it and stupefy us 
with a fearful heat. The sea rises and 
falls slowly in great, flat undulations, 
but the surface of the water appears to 
be oily—in the torrid atmosphere, 
almost greasy. I can at moments 
almost believe that I see wriggling 
things crawling on it. 


My watch ran down and I have’ not 
wound it. There was nothing by which 
to set the time exactly. Now, I do not 
know how the hours go except very 
generally by the course of the sun. 
That hardly seems to stir. It has 
apparently been almost directly over- 
head for an eternity, burning us up. 
I have not drunk anything, and already 
I am parched and feverish and suffer- 
ing. I can believe that I know the 
way the men feel who have had nothing 
for days, and yet I am afraid that I do 
not. Even Mr. Drummond looks 
haggard. 


Not long ago, Dick fell into a 
troubled sleep. He was all stretched 
out on the floor of the raft and moved 
and jerked as I have seen dogs when 
they were resting. I was certain 
from his breathing that he was sleeping. 
It was very hard and harsh, indeed, 
there is no other name for it, and he 
snored slightly. In this condition, the 
grotesque little sound was _ horrible. 
Mr. Drummond was sitting with his 
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knees up to his chin and his hands 
clasped about them. At last he: un- 
wound himself and drew himself over 
closer to me. 

‘“T want to tell you something,” he 
began suddenly, and he looked at Dick 
to satisfy himself that he was really 
unconscious, 

I nodded, perplexed and a little 
frightened by his manner. 

“ T think that you might as well hear 
it. Anyhow, you will understand bet- 
ter. I never expected to be telling you 
this way, but I want you to know before 
the end--whatever it is. I followed 
you on board the ship. I really went 
to Europe after I saw you at that dinner 
in New York in the spring because you 
went. The reason you met me in one 
place after the other was because I was 
following you.” 

He paused, and I found nothing to say. 

“T love you,” he stated simply. 

I do not know by what impulse I 
covered my face with my hands. 

“We may, none of us,” he con- 
tinued, “get out of this, but I am 
going to try my best that we shall. | 
want you to live to be my wife, and I 
want to live for that, and I am going to 
live for that.” 

Instinctively and instantly I thought 
of Dick’s saying that he would die for 
me. 

‘I’m going to try, anyhow,” he per- 
sisted. “I’m going to do afl I can for 
it ’’—he indicated Dick’s sleeping form 
—‘ with him in the case. I'll give him 


every chance that is fitting ——"’ z 
“We must all have a chance,” I 
gasped. 


“There is a certainty of our being 
saved,” he answered gloomily, “ within 
a time. That is the difficulty—to be 
able to wait for it—to keep you alive 
for it. If you would decide now which 
of us you wanted, that would be easy. 
Odd I was to stay, even I was to go, 
he muttered recklessly. ‘‘ That would 
be so simple, but I’m going to do my 
best to live for you.” 

‘I wish that I were dead now,” I 
moaned, and I sobbed, though I was 
not crying, and had no feeling of crying. 

Just then Dick stirred and woke. He 
did not know where he was, but stared 
























about with shifting, vacant eyes and a 
lax, wavering smile. Then for a 
moment I did not see him at all. I had 
not fainted. I was only momentarily 
dazed. The awful heat, the effect of 
the thirst which I was beginning to feel 
so intolerably, what I had just been 
hearing—— 

“ Drink a little of this,” said James 
Drummond, and he held his hand out 
toward the bottle of water. 

“No,” I answered, though I could 
hardly command the resolution to say 
it in the agony of fiery longing. 

Dick at that moment stood up un- 
steadily and took two steps across the 
raft—as far as he could go. Mr. Drum- 
mond remained motionless, but turned 
his head gazing away over the sea. 
Suddenly Dick wheeled about on us. 
He did not appear very differently, but 
I sprang up. 

“ A grand swimming day,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Water ought to be just right. 
It’s deep and cool down there behind 
that rock.”’ 

Unavoidably I looked at the un- 
broken sea, like so much tin reflecting 
the sun. 

“ He’s a little off his head,” said Mr. 
Drummond, nodding in answer to my 
look. He also was standing up, and 
for an instant we were posed—a motion- 
less group. 

“T bet it will feel good,” called Dick 
with a sudden chuckle, ‘“‘ and taste good, 
too.” 

He had on only the lightest silk shirt 
and thin trousers. In his state of mind 
I believe that he was unconscious that 
he wore anything. Before we realised 
it, with a gleeful shout, he had taken a 
Jump and was overboard. 

_“ The fool,” I remember that I heard 
Drummond mutter shortly. 

I know that he did not hesitate. In- 
stantly he plunged into the ocean. I 
sank on my knees and crawled to the 
edge of the raft, my hands clasped, my 
heart not beating as I watched the con- 
test of the men in the water. That is 
What it was for a moment. Drum- 
mond had instantly seized Dick—who 
at first resisted him. Next he sud- 
denly swooned. He lay inert, sup- 
ported by Drummond, who quickly 
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drew him to the raft. He himself 
climbed on it, holding Dick by an arm 
and then drew him up on the floor. He 
stretched him out, and together we 
looked down at him. 

“In this case,” said Drummond 
slowly, “ we'll have to use a little of it.” 

I understood at once that he meant 
the water. I seized the bottle and gave 
it to him. He uncorked it very care- 
fully. 

“Your handkerchief,” he said. 

I gave him the little lacey scrap of 
linen I had, and he moistened it. With 
difficulty he opened Dick’s mouth and 


squeezed the drops into it. Presently 
the effect was evident. Dick swal- 
lowed two or three times. He put his 


hand to his throat and opened his eyes. 
Still he did not recognise us, and did 
not know where he was. 

““He’s better,’ commented Drum- 
mond, “ but he’s still batty.”” Then he 
added even lower, “‘I want to be the 
one to live for you, but not in that 
way.” 

“ It was—was—magnificent of you,” 
I answered. 


The day after yesterday. 

So I shall be sending this to you by 
the prosaic way of the post office in- 
stead of by means of a little bottle 
bobbing through the storms and drifting 
across the calms of the ocean. You 
know already by wireless that I am 
safe. I shall send this off at quaran- 
tine—I think the letters are taken 
there—and you will get it at “ Broad- 
lands ”’ within a few hours after I have 
landed. 

I think I’d rather write the rest than 
wait to tell you. I don’t want to 
remember it—and I don’t want to 
forget. These are quiet and untroubled 
hours now in which I rest and slowly 
get over the shock and strain of what I 
have been through, and writing to you 
is helpful, as writing was when I was 
lost, not knowing what was going to 
happen. Anyhow, I shall write very 
briefly. All of it was so unlike anything 
and though it hardly seems real, it 
seems indeed more rea] now than it did 
at the time. 

Dick remained unconscious, and we 
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sat silent hour after hour. I could see 
that Dick grew worse. There were 
moments when he was quite himself 
and knew us and appeared to realise 
everything. Then the fe. er came back 
again and he went out of his head. We 
gave him drops of the water from time 


to time. At last, as I was about to 
touch his lips with it, James Drummond 
spoke. 

“No,” he said, “I can’t let you. 


That must be for you.” 

“ But he is ill; he may be dying,” 
I remonstrated. “I will not take it.” 

My throat was almost cracking. 
Queer wheels and darts of light 
appeared wherever I looked. James 
Drummond was white and hollow-eyed, 
and his mouth was open a little and 
drawn. We had both begun to suffer 
from the thirst increasingly, and in a 
way that frightened me. There was 
Dick as he was, and how long— 

Then all at once I heard a muttering 
and Dick sprang up. He was quick as 
a cat, and not unlike one in his move- 
ments. He jumped for the knife-like 
can-opener which Drummond had 
thought to bring. It made a dangerous 
weapon, as in his madness he could and 
would use it. With this he took a step 
toward James Drummond threaten- 
ingly. Terrified as I was, I caught the 
expression—so strong and intense—of 
real relief, of true joy in James Drum- 
mond’s face. 

“All right,’”’ he said almost with 
exultation. “If it’s to bea fight, good 
enough. That’s a straight propo- 
sition.” 

And just as I stood expecting to see 
the two men in an awful struggle—Dick 
was taller and heavier, but I am not 
certain that Drummond would not have 
got the better of him, though Dick had 
the knife—suddenly Dick’s attitude 
changed. He dropped his arm. His 
countenance was irradiated with an im- 
mediate look of imbecile satisfaction. | 
could not understand. Neither could 
James Drummond. With our eyes we 
followed the direction of Dick’s steady 
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gaze. At first neither of us saw any- 
thing. Then I noticed what seemed a 
faint brown mist. 

“It’s smoke,” James Drummond ex- 
claimed. 

We continued to stare in the direction 
of his gaze. It was smoke, a long, 
faint brown plume against the dazzlin 
sky. That moment we forgot all that 
had gone before. And even as we 
watched we saw the lines of the ship 
and then we saw that they had descried 
us and were making for us. Finally a 
boat was lowered and came bobbing to- 
ward us over the trembling breast of 
the sea. 

Within half an hour we were here on 
board the Charlemagne in safety and 
in the midst of civilisation. No tran- 
sition could have been more sudden— 
no contrast greater. I hear an orches- 
tra playing in a distant cabin which is 
a drawing-room. I believe that I feel 
all to be as impossible as I did on the 
raft. One thing more I must tell you 
before I fasten this up and give it to 
the steward to post. 

Dick is below in the hospital and has 
not appeared, but will quickly be well. 
Just now when I took out the little 
note-book to tear out the leaves on 
which I had written the account of 
what happened, to send them in this 
letter, the two francs fell out in my lap. 
James Drummond was sitting on the 
deck chair next to me. He noticed 
them and looked at me _ smiling. 
Quickly and impulsively I glanced at 
them and handed one to him. 

“Odd,” he said, looking at it closely. 
“You remember that meant I was to 
stay? Does it mean that now—and 
hope——” 

“I think so,”’ I answered unsteadily. 
And then quickly I added, “‘ Yes, I am 
certain. I am certain.” 


PosTscRipT.—Romance to the con- 
trary, it is not the man who wants to 
die for a girl. It is the man who 
means to live for her and fight for her 
and work for her—and win her. 




















‘* Leading the other by a couple of lengths, he rose at the lost 





hedge topping it beautifully.” 


PLUMLEY’S POINT-TO-POINT. 


BY W. H. OGILVIE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. J, GOUGH. 


LUMLEY came down from Lon- 
don in the spring to stay a 
couple of weeks with us. He 

was a good sort, a clever, witty, 
pleasant fellow; his city life and his 
round, well-nourished figure had rather 
put him out of court so far as country 
sports were concerned, and though he 
showed sympathy with us in our love 
for horses, and hounds, and guns and 
rods, he took little or no actual part in 
the pastimes with which they were 
associated. Occasionally he accom- 
panied us on a fishing excursion, gener- 
ally carrying a book instead of a rod ; 
and sometimes, but very rarely, he 
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allowed himself to be coaxed on to a 
quiet horse and taken for a mild trot 
upon the roads. 

It was only because my brother was 
away from home, and the rest of my 
family otherwise engaged, that [| 
pressed Plumley to accompany me on 
horseback to the Hunt Point-to-Point 
races which were to take place about 
six miles from where we lived. I lent 
him my father’s steady old hunter, 
Wanderer, and I rode my black filly. 
It was a beautiful March morning and 
even Plumley, townsman as he was, 
seemed to thrill to the warm welcome 
of the waking spring, to the scents and 
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sounds of the open fields, and to the 
happy hoof-beat of the horses on the 
turf by the roadside. 

Up the long hill towards Threpton 
we cantered slowly, the filly going with 
plunging bounds, and old Wanderer 
playing generously with his bit and 
bending graciously to every touch 
of the unaccustomed hand on _his 
rein. 

After a couple of miles we pulled 
the horses into a walk, and Plumley 
dropped back into his saddle with a 
sigh of relief. He always reminded 
me of a potato on a tray, when riding ; 
his hold of the saddle was precarious 
to say the least of it 

Looking at my watch I found we 
were late and that in a very few minutes 
the first race would be started, so I 
induced him to stir the old horse into 
a canter once more, which he did, 
though he much preferred a walking 
pace as fraught with less bodily exertion 
to himself. 

We were still nearly a mile from the 
place of meeting when I caught sight 
of a flag in a hedge close to the road. 
I pointed it out to Plumley—‘ There’s 
one of the flags,” I said, ‘‘ the riders 
keep outside that, you see ; they cross 
the road here and bear away to the left 
round that next white flag by the 
stacks.” Plumley stood up in_ his 
stirrups and surveyed as much of the 
course as was visible from where we 
stood. 

“ Better they than me!” he said 
laconically, and his eyes were on a 
great thumping wall beyond the second 
flag. Old Wanderer pricked his ears 
and became suddenly restless. The 
sound of galloping hoofs reached my 
ear. “By Jove,” I said, ‘ they’re 
coming now! Quick; this way!” 
I wheeled the filly, and we trotted fifty 
yards back upon the road by which we 
had come, then faced round and waited. 
Almost immediately a big bay horse 
came lobbing over the hedge and 
measuring the road into three strides 
and a scramble went clambering up 
the bank on the further side and into 
a strip of gorse which bounded the road. 

Scarcely had he disappeared when a 
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second horse dropped into the road, 
and then a third. 

Old Wanderer began to prance, and 
then to rear and whinny. -“‘ Let his 
head go!” I called. ‘‘ Don’t hang on 
like that or he’ll be over with you!”’ 

Plumley, poor chap, took my orders 
rather too literally, and giving the old 
horse more rein than was necessary 
was soon clattering down the road 
towards the point where the racers 
were crossing. Just as he reached it 
a couple of horses jumped neck and 
neck into the road, and then flew at the 
bank together. 

This was too much for old Wanderer ; 
snatching the bit he wheeled and fol- 
lowed them into the strip, and I 
reached the place just in time to see 
the gallant Plumley, leaning well back 
in the saddle, carried out over a small 
paling on to the grass beyond, in the 
wake of the five riders who made up 
the field for the Farmers’ Cup. 

I began to feel nervous about my 
friend, for although Wanderer was a 
perfect gentleman on the road, with 
the sweetest mouth and manners, he 
was apt to take things into his own 
hands across a country, and required 
a determined rider on his back. Still, 
I knew he could jump, and I knew that 
if only Plumley could keep in the 
saddle the horse was likely to get the 
difficult course without a mistake ; 
especially as he was fresh while the 
others had already come a couple of 
miles at racing pace. 

I spurred the filly up the bank and 
over the paling. In the distance the 
leader was rounding the big white flag 
and bending inwards towards the rising 
ground on which the crowd waited by 
the winning post. Wanderer had taken 
third place, and Plumley, with his coat- 
tails flying, was hauling at his head, 
apparently without the least effect. 
Wanderer had undoubtedly taken 
charge of affairs and meant to make a 
race of it with the farmers’ hunters. 
They swooped down on the big stone 
wall, and I shivered. Wanderer was a 
nailer at walls, but he liked to have 
them fast—already I could see him 
shaking his lean head from side to side 
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and fighting at the bit—and he always 
jumped big at his walls, having been 
trapped in his time by deep and hidden 
ditches on the landing side. 

The ieader popped over like a bird, 
the second horse got over with a scram- 
ble, a1.d right on his heels old Wan- 
derer came thundering down, took off 
a couple cs yards too soon and launching 
into space like a flying machine landed 
far out into the plough with his rotund 
rider all but over his head. However, 
with the loss of his hat and both his 
stirrups, Plumley scrambled back into 
the saddle and went on in pursuit of 
the leaders. 

I turned away to the left and rode 
as quickly as I could to the finishing 
point, then turned and watched with 
interest the end of this extraordinary 
race in which my friend was taking a 
gallant if an unwilling part. 

With only one more fence to cross, 
four of the horses were tailed off and 
the race seemed to be confined to the 
first two. A glance sufficed to show 
me that the leading horse was old Wan- 
derer; with the bit in his teeth he 
came galloping on with his long deter- 
mined stride. Leading the other by a 
couple of lengths he rose at the last 
hedge and topping it beautifully with 
a foot to spare landed lightly in the 
winning field. It was touch and go 
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with Plumley. As the horse landed 
he slipped forward in the saddle, then 
lurched over and would have been off 
had he not caught at the old hunter’s 
mane. Immensely relieved to find that 
he had met with no serious accident, I 
gave my friend a hearty cheer as he 
came up the straight with his hat gone, 
his stirrups dangling, his trousers 
rucked up to his knees, and his arms 
round the old horse’s neck. The crowd 
roared with laughter as they became 
aware of this new competitor in the 
race. ‘ Good old Plumley!” I yelled 
as he passed me, and the people took 
it up with zest: ‘‘ Come on, Plumley ! 
Stick to him, Plumley!” Alas! for 
my high hopes and the dignity of my 
friend’s arrival at the winning post ; 
when only half-a-dozen strides from 
the goal, old Wanderer stumbled, and 
Plumley, losing whatever precarious 
hold he had, lurched further and fur- 
ther over his mount’s shoulder and 
finally fell plump like a ripe pear on 
the grass, while Wanderer with head 
up and dangling reins trotted between 
the flags, a handsome winner. 

Plumley took the banter of the 
crowd very good-naturedly, as 
usual. 

“The laughter didn’t chafe me a 
bit,” he said afterwards, “ but the 
saddle did!” 


FOR CHILDREN. 


MYSTERIES. 


"| a china cow on our mantel-shelf, 
His eves are round and blue, 

And though I’ve listened for hours myself, 
I’ve never heard him “‘ moo”’! 


There’s a silvery trout in a square glass case— 
I often speak to him— 

And there on the wall, like a rock he stays, 
And never tries to swim! 


There’s a lovely rose in Auntie’s hat 
Of a purply-pinky shade— 

And I often wonder and wonder that 
It never seems to fade ! 


Lucy NICHOLSON. 





“A shout of laughter went up from the well-fed, 

newly-washed children as Ann came near, carrying 

an enormous sunflower, root, stem and blossom, 
tenderly in her arms.” 


T was the day of the children’s 
flower service at Gay Heath 
Church, as anyone passing through 

the village at half-past two on that 
Sunday afternoon might have noted. 

Troops of sturdy, ruddy-faced, 
flaxen-haired children, with bunches 
of flowers held tightly in their hot 
little hands, meandered towards the 
church, which stood on a hill just 
outside the village. The service was 
at 3 o'clock, and church could be 
reached in five minutes, but it was a 
point of etiquette among the little ones 
to start early in order thoroughly to 
examine and compare the respective 
merits of each other’s flowers. 

Competition was keen, and many a 

heart that had set out full of high hope 
sank as its owner beheld a bigger, 
brighter posy in another’s hand. 

Variety seemed to be the chief aim. 

Most of the bunches were large and 
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circular, with a specimen of every 
bloom and every colour that the 
cottage garden afforded. There were 
beautiful Madonna lilies, crying to be 
released from their tight girdle of 
marigolds, and marigolds wriggling to 
free themselves from the clinging ten- 
drils of sweet peas, and gay columbines 
nodding serenely in the floral com- 
motion, and the whole of the indis- 
criminate beauty, fenced in by a fringe 
of southernwood, or lady’s garter, and 
bound so tightly with string or worsted 
that one could almost hear the poor 
blossoms gasp. 

A little band of some five or six 
children had separated themselves from 
the rest, and were eagerly counting the 
different flowers in a bunch held by a 
particularly comfortable - looking, 
chubby lad of about nine, with a deep 
white collar and blue bow. 

“TI ’ave got twenty-one sorts,” he 
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asserted, “‘ muvver counted ’em when 
she tied ’em up.” 

A thrill of envy ran through the 
group, and the news was passed on to 
the rest, who were straggling along in 
twos and threes. 

Suddenly Jimmy Baines, the owner 
of the ‘twenty-one sorts,” cried, 
“Look! What. a lark! here’s Ann 
Smith.” 

Instantly all the children within 
hearing stopped and stared back. 

A little girl was coming up the road 
behind them. She was small and pale, 
with the sharp look of half-wistful, 
half-humorous wisdom that is seen on 
the faces of many London children. 

Ann Smith was a Londoner. To be 
exact, she had come from Canning 
Town—carried along in the wake of 


her father’s search for work, which 
had finally stranded them at Gay 
Heath, where he had ‘found a tem- 
porary job. 

Ann was going to the flower service, 
that was evident, and she, too, had 
her offering ready. She carried it 


crosswise in her arms, but with diffi- 
culty, and a large portion of it pro- 
truded at either end. 

“Lumme,” said Jimmy Baines, 
“look what she’s got!” 

A shout of laughter went up from 
the well-fed, newly-washed children as 
Ann came near, carrying an enormous 
sunflower, root, stem and _ blossom, 
tenderly in her arms. 

“Wot yer cacklin’ at ?”’ demanded 
Ann fiercely as she heard the laughter. 
She was not at any time a polite little 
girl, and since her arrival in Gay 
Heath she had had much to try her. 
The village children were clannish, and 
laughed at her when they dared. But 
they were slow of speech, and Ann’s 
power of repartee and the terrifying 
nature of the names she called them 
were to be feared, so generally she 
was left to herself. Solitude grieved 
Ann. She was essentially a friendly 
little Cockney, and any advance would 
have met with the warmest reception, 
but she would have died rather than 
confess this to one of ‘‘ them half-baked 
nippers,”’ as she contemptuously called 
the village children. 
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But to-day Jimmy Baines was in- 
flated. His “ twenty-one sorts”’ gave 
him courage, and he had the support 
of the rest of the children. He thought 
hard of something annoying to say. 

Ann walked by him, dexterously 
shooting out her tongue and avoiding 
tripping over the root of her flower. 

At last Jimmy’s brain worked. 
“ D’ye think parson ‘ull let you bring 
that thing into church, dirtying the 
floor and takin’ up the room? Look 
nice in an orspital, wouldn’t it? This 
is what he wants, flowers like this. 
Twenty-one different sorts. Look!” 
and he thrust his nosegay into Ann’s 
face. 

“D’you know how tall this is?” 
demanded Ann, turning round on him, 
and flourishing the root of her burden 
in his face. 

““N—no,” said Jimmy, retreating. 

“It’s five foot four,’ said Ann 
proudly, ‘‘ and if I hadn’t a pulled 
it up it ’ud ’ave growed to eight foot. 
My farver ’ad one once wot reached 
ten foot, and he wrote to ’is Sunday 
piper, an’ they sent a bloke dahn to 
take a picture of it, and it come out in 
the next week with farver standing by 
it, and it said ‘Mr. Smiff an’ his 
Pretoria Giant’ underneath the 
picture.” 

Ann stopped for lack of breath. 
Her assumed haughtiness had vanished. 
Her affable little heart had expanded 
at the slight show of interest on the 
faces of the children. 

Jimmy Baines saw his empire top- 
pling, and he hastened to bolster it up 
by discrediting his rival. 

‘“Pr’toria Giant—what d’ye mean 
by that ?”’ he sneered. 

“Thet’s the name of the seed. 
Farver got it from some bloke at the 
docks, and he sives some ev'ry year. 
It’s called giant cos it grows so big, 
and Pretoria just a silly sort of name, 
like Jimmy,” retorted Ann. 

“It’s just a common old sunflower, 
what my father wouldn’t give ground 
to,” said Jimmy, red in the face with 
temper. ‘An’ I don’t believe you 
ever saw one as tall as you said.” 

“Call me a liar?” asked Ann 
coldly. 
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‘““T mustn’t swear,” said Jimmy 
piously. 

“Call me a liar?” asked Ann 
again. ‘‘’Cause if you do,” and she 
stepped back and swung the Pretoria 
Giant round by its middle, and brought 
its root, with its generous supply of 
dirt, just at the back of Jimmy’s neck. 

With a howl he kicked out at her, 
and hit wildly with the twenty-one 
sorts, but Ann’s thin little arms 
twinkled like drum-sticks in offence 
and defence. 

They were in the thick of it. The 
other children stood round in an awed 
ring. Ann’s lip was cut, and the 
Pretoria Giant had a grievous kink in 
the middle. Jimmy’s clean collar was 
clean no longer, and one of his eyes 
was rapidly closing. 

The two paused to take breath, when 
a man’s voice demanded : 

““ Now what’s the matter ? 
not fighting surely ? ”’ 

“Tt’s the parson,”’ gasped Jimmy. 

“ Blimy, the devil-dodger!”’ said Ann. 

Then there was silence. 

“Jimmy Baines, you’re never fight- 
ing a girl?” 

“She hit me first, sir,’ whined 
Jimmy, “ an’ I had to ’it back to keep 
her off me.” 

“Yes, sir,’ chorused the other 
children. ‘‘She hit ’im and swore at 
him.” 

“ Liars!’ said Ann defiantly. 

Another silence, very shocked this 
time. 

“All the rest of you take your 
flowers into church while I talk to Ann 
and Jimmy,” said the parson. 

When they were alone he turned to 
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Ann and said, ‘“‘ What was it all about, 
Ann?” 

“Why,” said Ann_ tremulously, 
“they laughed at the Pretoria Giant, 
and I’d saved him up for to-day, an’ 
they said you wouldn’t have him in 
church, cos of his root, and £9 

“The Pretoria Giant. What do you 
mean, child ? ”’ 

“Why this,” and she pointed to 
the bruised sunflower. 

‘‘That’s his name, and farver allus 
grows him, and he grows ever so tall,” 
she added incoherently, “and that 
little shrimp there come gassing about 
his twenty-one sorts, and I ’it ’im, and 
will again if he sauces me.” 

“Hush, Ann!’ said the parson. “I 
love sunflowers, and you must bring 
the Pretoria Giant into church at once. 
But first of all shake hands with Jimmy 
and say you're sorry.” 

“Well,” said Ann, “‘I am, and I 
ain’t, but I’ll shake all right.” 

Then, as Jimmy’s hand came out 
reluctantly, she added : 

“« Just like these country blighters— 
none of ’em are sports,” and they both 
followed the parson into church. 

Later, when the service opened, the 
parson’s eye lighted on the two figures 
of Ann and Jimmy. They still bore 
the traces of the recent battle, but were 
sharing the same hymn book, and in 
Ann’s right hand was clasped the stem 
of the Pretoria Giant. 

His gaze lingered a minute on the 
eager, brave little face of Ann, and a 
wry smile twisted his lips as the 
children’s treble voices sang : 


We are but little children weak, 
Nor born to any high estate. 
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BY HELEN PARRY EDEN. 


Pigs in a farmyard live in clover ! 
And she watched them out of the tail of her eye— 
Her straw is spread and the trough runs over. 


| ee pigs, and a Mother Pig, dwelt in a sty, 


“ Little pink son will you wash your snout 
And brush your bristles and come with me, 
And I'll show you the sights of the world without 
And the ancient Market of Salisbury ? ” 


“O the sweet, snug sty is dear to my heart, 
Pigs in a farmyard live in clover ! 
And the way is long in a netted cart— 
The straw is spread and the trough runs over.” 


“ Little black son will you wash your snout 
And brush your bristles and come with me, 
And I’ll show you the sights of the world without 
And the ancient Market of Salisbury ? ” 


‘“O they see the rings of potato-peel, 
Pigs in a farmyard live in clover ! 
In sweet skim-milk for our morning meal— 
The straw is spread and the trough runs over.” 


‘“ Little striped son will you wash your snout 
And brush your bristles and come with me, 

And I'll show you the sights of the world without 
And the ancient Market of Salisbury ? ” 


“O the apples fall in the orchard plot, 
Pigs in a farmyard live in clover ! 

They will loose us among them before they rot— 
The straw is spread and the trough runs over.”’ 


‘‘ Fair spotted son will you wash your snout 
And brush your bristles and come with me, 
And I'll show you the sights of the world without 
And the ancient Market of Salisbury ? ” 
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“O the girl shells peas at the door hard by, 
Pigs in a farmyard live in clover ! 

And the pods from her apron fall to the sty— 

The straw is spread and the trough runs over.’ 























“‘ Fair orange son will you wash your snout 
And brush your bristles and come with me, 
And I’ll show you the sights of the world without 
And the ancient Market of Salisbury ? ” 


“QO it’s never alone you shall ride to town, 
Pigs in a farmyard live in clover ! 

For I will come with you across the down— 
The straw is spread and the trough runs over.” f 


She has taken him far in a netted cart, 
In a netted cart on the down so free, 
Until they are come to a foreign part. 
And the ancient Market of Salisbury. 


The four pigs grunted to see them go, 
Pigs in a farmyard live in clover ! 
Lying snout to tail in a sleepy row— 
The straw is spread and the trough runs over. 


What shall she buy at the end of the ride, 
And what shall her sweet son’s fairing be ? 
A gay blue coat for his orange hide 
In the ancient Market of Salisbury ? 


None can tell, for they stayed in town, 
Pigs in a farmyard live in clover ! 
But the cart came home when the sun went down— 
The straw is spread and the trough runs over. 
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ON THE ALTAR OF THE CODE. 


The Story of the Man from the Back Blocks, 








BY ALEXANDRA WATSON. 





a! 





Misses Margaret and Doris 


HE 
Mayne lived in an old- world vil- 
lage at the foot of the Cots- 

wolds, in the substantial stone house 


after Colonel Mayne’s re- 
tirement from the Army, their parents 
had lived before them The house 
stood in a garden sufficiently extensive 
to deserve the name of ‘* grounds,”’ 
and presented within and without the 
unimpeachable appearance that should 
characterise the residence of a country 
gentleman. 

Miss Margaret Mayne looked after 
that, for she had constituted herself at 
her parents’ death mistress of the pro- 
perty and ev erything thereunto apper- 
taining, her sister Doris included. She 
had’ exercised authority over Doris 
from earliest infancy, and there was 
nothing to contradict the assumption 
that she would continue to do so until 
the day of her death. There were only a 
few years’ difference between the two 


in. which, 


sisters, but a world of difference 
in their characters, for while 
Margaret was_ self-confident,  self- 


reliant, and energetic, Doris was of a 
timid, deprecating nature, more given 
to introspection than action, and 
almost morbidly distrustful of her own 
opinions and impulses. She was not 
the craven creature of - her 
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more: 


masterful sister—she consciously and 
humbly deferred to her in everything 
out of a real belief in her superiority 
as compared with her own insignifi- 
cance and impotence. 
There was, therefore, no bickering 
between the two: Margaret was the 
undisputed leader in everything, and 
Doris modestly followed in her wake, 
crushing down determinedly any 
vague yearnings and strivings of her 
own individuality, so as to become hér 
sister’s more perfect echo. Their 
life flowed on its undisturbed course 
far from the shocks of new discoveries 
or social upheavals. Beyond an occa- 
sional visit to relations in Carcester 
they never left Coldthorpe, and their 
ideas on all subjects were exactly those 
that had been prevalent in their 
mother’s early youth. Margaret be- 
came in natural course their mouth- 
piece, and Doris concurred in them as 
earnestly and devoutly as she repeated 
the Apostles’ Creed on Sundays, The 
few carefully chosen magazines and 
well-selected novels which formed 
their staple reading were not such as 
to undermine their traditional beliefs, 
and the quiet country society with 
which they mixed, not likely to make 
any disfiguring brand on their hide- 
bound social code. 
That social code provided immutable 
definitions of the limited category” vf 
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persons and things that could touch 
the lives of , country gentlewomen. 
‘‘Gentleman’’ conjured up immedi- 
ately a person who would almost as 
soon be found naked as not wearing 
the clothes suitable for the occasion— 
tweeds for a shooting party, a frock- 
coat for visiting and church-going, 
and a dress suit from dinner-time on- 
wards—‘‘ dinner-time’’ being rigidly 
understood to be some time in the 
evening, later rather than earlier pre- 
ferred. A ‘‘ lady ’’ was,a creature so 
whaleboned round with proprieties 
that it seemed well-nigh impossible for 
her to give way to a single sponta- 
neous movement, and ‘‘ Society ’’’ an 
enclosure of such narrow dimensions 
that there was not the slightest hope 
that by any extrinsic advantages of 
wealth or opportunity a certain kind of 
person could ever find an entrance 
there. 

The Misses Mayne never deviated 
from this Code, for if Miss Doris’s 
tender heart prompted her at times to 
make overtures to any newcomer to 
the church or the village, she sternly 
stifled its promptings until Miss Mar- 
garet had had an opportunity of in- 
vestigating and decreeing whether it 
was a person that they could suitably 
venture to know. 

If theirs was a barren life they 
seemed far from suspecting it; the 
careful ordering of the house and 
garden took up a certain portion of 
their time, their duties towards the 
Church, and a discreet cultivation of 
such society as was available, provided 
for another portion, and refined needle- 
work filled in the vacant intervals. 
What more could self - respecting 
gentlewomen want? If Miss Doris 
had, in a moment of abandon, strained 
passionately to her heart a new-born 
baby on whose ailing mother the Vicar 
had requested her to call, it was 
through an impulse which she knew 
her sister would have considered repre- 
hensible, even unseemly, the guilty 
secret of which she kept buried in the 
unexplored regions of her own heart. 

She was almost an old maid by that 
time—being three years over thirty. 
Miss Margaret was thirty-six, but 
did not look her age, for country life 
and regular habits had preserved the 
freshness of her complexion and the 





alertness of her figure. Miss Doris 
might easily have been mistaken for 
the elder of the two, for her nervous, 
furtive way of walking detracted from 
the undoubted straightness of her 
back, and her propensity for modelling 
herself on her sister, led her to don 
garments which, though sitting well 
on Miss Margaret’s firm, tall frame, 
masked the shrinking grace of Miss 
Doris’s small, slim person. 


Il. 


It was on one of the periodical visits 
to Carcester that the event happened 
which was destined to be the one 
great crisis in Miss Doris’s quiet life. 
The two sisters never absented them- 
selves at the same time; any thing so 
revolutionary as ‘‘ closing the house ”” 
was nowhere to be found in their Code, 
and the idea of leaving servants to 
their own unbridled devices would 
have seemed to them a tempting of 
Providence. Hence when Miss Doris 
went away, Miss Margaret stayed at 
home, and_ vice-versa, for Miss 
Margaret knew that her sister would 
see that her wishes about everything 
were Carried out to the letter, as punc- 
tiliously, or even more punctiliously, if 
possible, than when she was present. 

This year it was Miss Doris’s turn 
to leave, and, as usual, she directed 
her journey towards her cousin’s home 
in Carcester City. This cousin—Mrs. 
Courtney—was the widow of a clergy- 
man who had had a charge in connec- 
tion with the Cathedral. She lived 
alone with her daughter—a girl of 
fifteen—in a countrified house in a 
suburb of the quiet cathedral town. 
She was all that Miss Margaret Mayne 
—and, consequently, Miss Doris— 
could have desired a lady, and a 
clergyman’s widow, to be—devout, 
resigned, charitable, and _ exclusive. 
She revered her husband’s memory, 
and made it a point of honour to faith- 
fully carry out any remembered wish 
that he might have expressed during 
his lifetime. Thus, she had tearfully 
had his body buried in the churchyard 
of the little country parish where he 
had been born, and continued out of 
her somewhat slender income to pay 
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£20 a year to an old servant of his 
mother’s whom it had been his desire 
should be tended until the day of her 
death. 

This touching post-mortem devotion 
had led Mrs. Courtney into the difficult 
position in which Miss Doris found 
her ; out of which, indeed, she had been 
invited to extricate her, for she had 
felt that the situation would be less 
damaging to her unstained record, if 
shared by some unimpeachable friend. 
She was perforce, and apparently for 
an indefinite period, housing and enter- 
taining an Australian friend of her 
husband’s who had come down upon 
her without either warning or cere- 
mony. 

This was the more painful, because 
Mr. Courtney’s life in Australia, be- 
fore he had taken orders, was a closed 
book to his wife. It had presumably 
been an unregenerate period, since her 
husband had rarely ‘alluded to it, and 
then with a pensive air, as if regret 
mingled with his souvenirs. One 
souvenir, however, had always re- 
mained undimmed and undiminished 
in his memory—the souvenir of his 
friend, Ned Marsh. The Rev. Court- 
ney had always spoken with enthusi- 
astic affection of this friend, had kept 
up a regular correspondence with him, 
and frequently expressed the earnest 
desire to see him again. Shortly be- 
fore his death, on receiving a letter 
from him, he had said to his wife :— 

‘* Mary, if ever Ned should come to 
this country on a visit, I have told him 
he is to consider our home his head- 
quarters, so if I should not be here, 
you will receive and be kind to him for 
my sake. He’s not like the people 
you know, but I can vouch for his 
goodness. He’s better than many 
others whose outward profession 
would warrant one in expecting much 
of them.”’ 

Mrs. Courtney had promised to fulfil 
this dying request, and in the letter 
that she had written in reply to the 
very evidently genuine expression of 
Ned’s distress at his friend’s loss, had 
herself tendered in gracious and lady- 
like terms an invitation to him to come 
and stay, if ever he paid a visit to the 
mother country. 

It was eight years since then; the 
promise and the invitation had been 


relegated to the region of things which 
will never become actualities ; Mrs. 
Courtney had more and more canon- 
ised her husband, until it had become 
impossible for her to believe that he 
had ever had an unregenerate period ; 
and the memory of Ned, with an ob- 
scure, unavowed jealousy attached to 
it, had faded into the vagueness of 
souvenirs which are hardly distinguish- 
able from dreams. 

Then, with a sudden ring at the bell 
on a summer afternoon, ‘‘ Ned’’ had 
become the most tangible of realities, 
the least dreamlike of shapes—the cor- 
porate, unblushing presentment of all 
that had been unregenerate in the 
Rev. Mr. Courtney’s career. 

Little wonder that his widow needed 
the support of some staunch adherent 
in her own world to cope with such a 
monument of all the unsuspected 
horrors of colonial life, for—the 
shocked note in Mrs. Courtney’s voice 
could be felt even in her letter—Mr. 
Edward Marsh only went to church be- 
cause it was a ‘‘ refreshing curiosity,”’ 
alluded to her late revered husband as 
‘**Tibby,’’ wore flannel collars on most 
occasions, and did not seem to have a 
frock-coat or a dress-suit in his pos- 
session. 

Though it was Miss Doris’s turn to 
go to Carcester, she timidly pleaded 
that this was a case for her sister’s 
more determined temperament. In 
vain, however; Miss Margaret, though 
she fully shared this point of view, 
would admit of no such departure from 
precedent. 

‘‘ What would people say to my 
going away two years running? ’”’ she 
asked sternly. ‘‘ We could not betray 
our cousin’s painful dilemma by ex- 
plaining things to them.”’ 





III. 


So Miss Doris went to Carcester 
full of misgivings and nervous alarms, 
which were-far from being dispelled by 
Mrs. Courtney’s chastened demeanour 
and the nature of her first confidences. 

“IT have been waiting for you to 
come so as to send Ruth to her ‘grand- 
mother’s,’’ she said. ‘‘ I’ve had to 
keep the strictest watch over her, for 
she is actually getting fond of him. I 
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found them sitting together on the 
garden seat yesterday ; he had an arm 
round her shoulders, and she was 
chatting away with him—really in an 
unreserved manner quite unusual to 
her. It’s most terribly trying. | 
called her in and told her that a young 
girl cannot be too modest and retiring, 
but of course I could not say a word 
against him out of respect for her poor 
father. Poor, poor Dudley!’’ Mrs. 
Courtney sighed profoundly ; from her 
manner it could be conjectured that she 
was labouring under the terrible sus- 
picion that her saint had turned out to 
be after all but a thing of clay. 

When Miss Doris had changed into 
a black dinner-dress, with a square 
opening at the neck sufficient to satisfy 
the exactions of the Code, she went 
down shrinkingly to the drawing-room 
to be introduced to Mr. Marsh. Mrs. 
Courtney, with the pained expression 
which had become habitual to her since 
the arrival of her guest, performed the 
introduction. 

‘“Miss Mavne—my cousin and 
friend,’’ she said primly. 

Mr. Marsh shook Miss Doris’s hand 
with the greatest cordiality . 

‘“You knew Tibby—Courtney, I 
mean?’’ he asked eagerly. 

‘““Oh, yes,’’ said Miss Doris, 
timidly, ‘‘ and greatly respected him.”’ 

‘* Ah, then, you're a friend of mine, 
too,’’ said Mr. Marsh with hearti- 
ness. ‘*‘ He was a good sort, in spite 
of his profession, was poor Tibby. 
The scruples which eventually led to 
his becoming a parson were part of an 
amiable weakness which only endears 
a man to friends who know and under- 
stand his finer qualities.’’ Mr. 
Marsh beamed on his friend’s widow 
as if he had given her husband a glow- 
ing testimonial. 

‘* We are not accustomed in Eng- 
land to look upon virtue as weakness,’’ 
returned Mrs. Courtney stiffly, goaded 
to rebuke. 

Mr. Marsh was evidently quite im- 
pervious to snubs. He _ laughed 
cheerily. 

““l’m a dreadful fellow, Miss 
Mayne,”’ he said engagingly, ‘‘ always 
putting my foot in it. 1 declare if she 
hadn’t been so kind, Mrs. Courtney 
would have put.me out long ago.”’ 
Mrs. Courtney’s conscience, mindful 








of her promise, was immediately 
flooded with remorse. 

‘*“Qh, I’m sure I hope I’ve never 
made you feel anything but quite at 
home,’’ she said, flushing painfully. 

‘* Rather not!’’ her guest assured 
her convincingly. ‘* Why, I never felt 
more at home in my life. It’s a real 
slice of the Old Country—a quaint, 
stick-in-the-mud place like this. I de- 
clare I feel like settling down in the 
neighbourhood.”’ 

Mrs. Courtney exchanged a despair- 
ing glance with Miss Doris. ‘That 
lady was eyeing Mr. Marsh covertly in 
a fascinated manner as if he were some 
new specimen in natural history. 

He certainly looked strangely out of 
place in that prim country drawing- 
room by the side of those two immacu- 
late gentlewomen of early Victorian 
manners. His tall, square-cut frame 
was clothed in loose vellow tweeds, his 
fair hair and beard had an untamed, 
irresponsible look quite remote from 
English trimness, his tanned face and 
hard brown hands were those of a 
backwoodsman, and_ the _ restless 
energy of his long, loose limbs sug- 
gested a creature who had lived little 
between other walls than the four 
cardinal points. There was some- 
thing so big, so irrepressible about 
him that Miss Doris’s heart sank as 
all the futility of her own and Mrs. 
Courtney's efforts to keep him within 
conventional bounds became more and 
more manifest to her. 

The dinner was announced, and they 
moved into the dining-room in single 
file, the idea of offering his arm to one 
of the ladies seeming to have no place 
in Mr. Marsh’s consciousness. The 
dinner-table was tastefully arranged 
with flowers in silver vases, and no de- 
tail of a careful service had been 
omitted. 

**T like all this,’? said Mr. Marsh, 
waving his hand comprehensively over 
the table. ‘‘ Most of our people would 
think the half of these futilities a lot 
of fiddling nonsense, but I declare I’m 
getting to like them. It must be 
something in the blood, I suppose ’’— 
his beaming smile broadened—‘‘ my 
great-grandfather was an Englishman, 
squire of somewhere or other.”’ 

‘* The study of ancestral traits is an 
interesting one,’’ said Miss Doris ner- 
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vously, to try and make some conver- 
sation. 

‘* You’re right there,’’ said Mr. 
Marsh with an _ appreciative grin, 
‘but if you want to study them in all 
their magnificence, Miss Mayne, you 
must come out into the backwoods and 
see the monkeys. You never saw 
such striking resemblances.’”’ 

There was a shocked silence. ‘‘ It 
is warm this evening,’’ said Mrs. 
Courtney, in a suffocated voice. 

‘*Call this warm?’ rejo*te 
Marsh depreciatively. ‘‘ Why, you 
don’t know what warm is in this damp 
little island of yours. Now, in Aus- 
tralia when it is hot, we divest our- 
selves Mr. Marsh _ stopped, 
smiling indulgently. ‘‘ 1 mustn’t for- 
get I am in England,’’ he said, 
‘* where I suppose one may not even 
take off one’s coat on a hot evening.”’ 
His tone had an inquiry in it. 

“It’s not usual,’’ faltered Mrs. 
Courtney, ‘‘ though I believe in the 
lower classes .’ She hesitated, 
looking helplessly towards her friend. 

‘* The peasants and workpeople do, 
I believe,’ said Miss Doris, coming 
flurriedly to her aid. 

‘* ll remember that when I feel 
warm,’’ said Mr. Marsh delightedly, 
‘for I’m a working agriculturist, you 
know—what vou would call a peasant, 
I suppose.”’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ said Mrs. Courtney, 
horrified; ‘*‘ we never call educated 
persons peasants.”’ 

The subject proved an inexhaustible 
one. Mr. Marsh put the two poor 
ladies through a rapid examination in 
class distinctions, until the whole 
social scheme had been laid bare. 
Then he laughed loud and long. 

‘*1’d heard something like it, but 
I never really believed it,’’ he said 
joyously. ‘‘ Why, it’s glorious—it’s 
historic, feudal, archaic—like living in 
a pageant or a Shakspeare play. I 
declare I love it all—it’s better than 
any of your costume novels.’’ The 
frank patronage of his approval would 
have galled minds more sensitive to 
criticism than those of his listeners, 
who had never suspected for a moment 
that their Social Code could be open 
to criticism. 

The insidious suspicion that there 
might be something wrong with it 





somewhere entered Miss  Doris’s 
mind for the first time as she lay in the 
darkness, with her brain in a whirl 
after a breathless evening spent in try- 
ing to help her friend to cope with 
Mr. Marsh. She stifled it instantly 
as a treachery to all that went to make 
up her life and her religion, , 


IV. 


The next day, after an unprece- 
dented and appalling show of mutiny, 
Ruth was packed off to her grand- 
mother’s, though not before Mr. 
Marsh had shamelessly put his arms 
round her and kissed her. 

‘* You'll always look upon me as 
your uncle, my dear,’’ he said affec- 
tionately. ‘“You’re your father’s 
caughter all over—wonderfully like 
poor Tibby.’”’ 

Miss Doris then found herself con- 
stituted as Mr. Marsh’s prime enter- 
tainer. It was almost cowardly the 
way that Mrs. Courtney handed him 
over to her, pleading parish engage- 
ments and household occupations to 
cover her own retreat. It must be 
said in extenuation of such conduct 
that though Mr. Marsh and Miss 
Doris were both unattached, it never 
entered Mrs. Courtney’s head to even 
dream that it could be possible for a 
lady to think of marriage with the 
kind of person that Mr. Marsh was. 
A recalcitrant heathen submitting to 
the gentle and benign influence of a 
Christian missionary was more the 
light in which Mrs. Courtney looked 
upon the enforced intimacy between 
her guests. 

It was an intimacy ; Mr. Marsh saw 
to that. Presupposing Miss Doris’s 
assent in the irresistibly engaging way 
that he had, he took her out for long 
rambles, and carrying chairs into the 
shady garden, all but placed her bodily 
in one, and absorbed her in endless 
discussions and conversation. 

That she should get worsted in 
these discussions, in which, with un- 
flagging conscientiousness, she falter- 


ingly held aloft the banner of her: 


caste, was inevitable, for Mr. Marsh 
debated without any regard to the 


rules laid down for respectable distus- 
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sion, constantly dragging in personal 
references and concrete examples 
which utterly demolished all the ab- 
stract theories that Miss Mayne had 
trained her mind to absorb. She lived 
thus in a perpetual flutter, in an un- 
precedented state of agitation of heart 
and brain. It was an experience which 
—by every rule of her code—ought to 
have been a martyrdom to her, and not 
even to herself would she have ad- 
mitted that she found a kind of shame- 
ful pleasure in it. 

It lasted three weeks—which was 
the extent that immutable precedent 
allowed for her holiday. Mrs. Court- 
ney almost wept over the thought of 
her departure, for the invader had as 
yet given no sign of moving on. 

**What will people think?’’ she 
said, tearfully. ‘*T cannot remain 
alone with him; I will be obliged to 
have Ruth back.’’ 

Miss Doris broke the news of her 
departure to Mr. Marsh on the after- 
noon before her return, as they sat 
alone in the garden after the tea had 
been carried in. 

Mr. Marsh received it with open dis- 
may. 

‘*Going to-morrow?’’ he said. 
‘** Just when we were getting to know 
each other so well, and getting on so 
splendidly? Is it something urgent? ’’ 

‘“*I never stay more than three 
weeks,’’ said Miss Doris, with a show 
of firmness. ‘‘ My sister 

‘“Do you mean to say that you 
never do anything because you never 
did it before? ’’ broke in Mr. Marsh, 
laughingly. ‘* And do you always go 
back by the same train? ’’ 

** Always,’’ said Miss 
exorably. 

‘“Now, I like that,’’ said Mr. 
Marsh, with his indulgent, patronis- 
ing smile. ‘*There’s something 
medizval about it—belongs to the time 
when there was only one coach a day 
to go anywhere.’’ 

** My sister * began Miss Doris, 
anchoring herself to this rock as she 
always did when she had the dawning 
of a conviction that Mr. Marsh was 
making fun of her. 

But Mr. Marsh interrupted her 
again—she always spoke so_hesi- 
tatingly that it was inevitable that so 
impetuous a person would interrupt 





Doris, in- 





her frequently. ‘‘ This sudden news 
precipitates a bit what I wanted to ask 
you,’’ he said. ‘‘ Not that there is 
any precipitation on my part, for my 
mind’s been made up for a fortnight at 
least, and if I’ve waited, it’s just be- 
cause I’m beginning to realise that in 
England people need rivers of time to 
get used to ideas which in Australia 
seem old five minutes after one has 
first thought them. I don’t know 
really why I should hesitate about ask- 
ing you; perhaps the same idea has 
occurred to yourself, for though I 
know I’m quite an ordinary sort of 
person, we do seem to have got on 
well together. I’ve nothing to offer 
but flawless health and the absence of 
anything smutty in the way of a past, 
but I’ve money enough to make you 
comfortable, and am quite prepared to 
settle down in England if—you care to 
make a match of it.’’ 

Miss Doris remained speechless with 
agitation. 

** We're both of us past the roman- 
tic age,’’ said Mr. Marsh, putting his 
brown hand a moment over her slim 
white one, ‘‘ but I promise I’d do my 
level best to make you happy, and I 
know I should be happy with you. I 
want a home, and I’ve had an idea all 
along that I’d like to marry an Eng- 
lish lady. I like your funny little eva- 
sions, proprieties, and pruderies, the 
way that you shut your eyes to real 
things, and insist on non-essentials. 
It’s a huge refreshment after one has 
lived among the bald crudities of life— 
poetises things a bit.’? Then, as Miss 
Doris drew her hand shrinkingly away 
and half rose with protcstation in 
every line of her slim figure, he fin- 
ished off hastily : 

‘Don’t give me an answer now; 
wait till to-morrow morning. I sup- 
pose ’’—with a little laughing shrug— 
** that I ought to have been paving the 
way gradually these last weeks, but 
I’m blest if I could ever do a thing by 
inches.”’ 

‘‘I’m very sorry...” faltered 
Miss Doris almost voicelessly, as she 
began to move off, but Mr. Marsh 
broke in again earnestlv, ‘‘ Not a word 
till to-morrow—sleep on it.’’ 

Unfortunately Miss Doris could not 
sleep on it at the moment ; there was 
dressing for dinner, dinner itsclf, and 
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the evening afterwards fo get until she had crushed out the 
through. Summoning all her compo- strongest, truest impulse of her heart, 


sure to her aid, she got through them 
creditably enough, though the kind 
rallying light in Mr. Marsh’s eyes, as 
if there were already some understand- 
ing between them, was very hard in- 
deed to sit under composedly. 


V. 


It was not until she was lying in 
the half-darkness of the summer night 
that she really faced her tremendous 
problem. The thing that instantly 
condemned her was the fact that there 
should be any problem at all—that the 
issue should not be a foregone con- 
clusion. Was it really conceivable 
that, as Mr. Marsh had lightly pre- 
sumed, she had ever let her mind err 
an instant along’ the line of such 
treacherous imaginings? The vision 
of Mrs. Courtney, of her sister, her 
mother, of all the immaculate com- 
pany of her ancestors cried shame on 
such a confession of weakness, on 
such suggested treachery to the Code. 

But high above the chorus of those 
shadow voices rang the clear note of 
her own individuality, which urged her 
to believe that none of the things in 
the Code really mattered at all, that 
none of them weighed a feather-weight 
in comparison with all the splendid 
realities which Mr. Edward Marsh 
stood for—that true gentleness made a 
gentleman in spite of defects in attire, 
that warm, pulsating goodness was 
possible even to people who did not 
habitually repeat the Apostles’ Creed, 
and that Society was wide enough to 
embrace all the true hearts of the 
whole world. In the sound of that new 
note there were undreamed-of, impos- 
sible joys, and the promise that hence- 
forth all her timidities and hesitancies 
would be drowned in a broad sunny 
sea of genial and exuberant life. 

But Miss Doris mistook the voice ; 
she thought it was the voice of the 
tempter, and with the life-long habit 
of deliberate repression and _ self-dis- 
trust she sought to stifle it, struggled 
through all the hours of the night with 
the courage of a profound humility, 


convinced that any impulse of hers 
which was contrary to all that had 
hitherto gone to make up her life, 
contrary to all that her sister believed, 
was a presumptuous, dangerous im- 
pulse which should be allowed no quar- 
ter. 

As the pink dawn stole in at the 
blinds, she fell asleep victorious, mur- 
muring ‘‘ Margaret ’’ with a half-sob- 
bing breath, as if her bruised spirit 
needed some strong rock to anchor to 
after a night of storm. 

The next morning, soon after break- 
fast, she found Mr. Marsh alone in the 
drawing-room, and went towards him 
with a wan but determined aspect. 

‘*The answer is ‘ No,’”’ she said 
quietly, but without a quiver. 

‘*I’m very sorry,’’ he _ returned 
simply, seeming to feel the uselessness 
of protest after the finality of her tone. 
‘*T should have tried to prevent you 
from ever regretting it if you had de- 
cided otherwise.’’ 

‘* I’m sure of that,’’ she said hur- 
riedly. Then with precipitation : 
‘* You will please say nothing to any- 
body about this.”’ 

‘** Certainly not, if you don’t wish 
it,” he replied gently. Then, as if 
struck by the agitation that was evi- 
dent in her manner in spite of her best 
efforts, he added with a gleam of hope- 
fulness, ‘‘ I promise not to worry you 
in any way, but you'll find that you 
haven’t seen the last of me.’’ 

They separated with that; the final 
greeting before her departure in the 
afternoon was but a_ conventional 
** Good-bye !”’ 

Miss Margaret found her sister look- 
ing little better for the change. 

‘“The Australian person was pro- 
bably very trying,’’ she said, sympa- 
thetically. 

** Yes, it’s been a trying time,’’ was 
all Miss Doris answered. She had had 
a great desire to confess all to her 
sister, and earn the peace of absolu- 
tion, but the desire froze at the men- 
tion of the ‘‘ Australian person.’’ How 
make Margaret's splendid superiority 
believe that she could ever have been 
thus tempted ? 

She became more shrinkingly quiet 
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than before during 
weeks. 

Then a letter came to Miss Mar- 
garet from Mrs. Courtney. It was an 
extremely apologetic one, for Mrs. 
Courtney stood in some awe of Miss 
Margaret’s unimpeachable excellence. 
She had been ‘obliged to give their ad- 
dress to Mr. Marsh, who had said he 
thought it would be only polite to go 
and see them. He intended to stay in 
the village, and would call and pay 
them a visit. ' Mrs. Courtney further 
said that of course she left her cousins 
entirely free to act as they thought 
best; she—Mrs. Courtney—had been 
bound by her husband’s memory to re- 
ceive Mr. Marsh, but, naturally, she 
could not impose her own obligations 
upon her friends. 

Miss Doris trembled when this letter 
was read to her. It was plain that Mrs. 
Courtney longed for peace, and 
earnestly desired that Mr. Marsh 
should find such a reception elsewhere 
as would induce him to absent himself 
from her neighbourhood. 

‘‘It is our duty to our poor cousin 
to let him cafl, but I will make it clear 
to him at once that there can be no 
possible intimacy,’’ said Miss Mar- 
garet severely. j 

He came one evening after dinner. 
He wore a dark navy suit, and a some- 
what chastened air which Miss Doris 
perceived at once was studied. Miss 
Margaret sailed forward to receive him 
with an almost regal movement of her 
train. Miss Doris tremblingly made 
the introduction. 

Nothing could have been more tact- 
ful than Mr. Marsh’s conversation ; he 
praised the village, the house, and the 
garden, and dwelt on the delightful- 
ness of English life and customs. Miss 
Margaret was superbly ladylike and 
condescending ; Miss Doris effaced 
herself, as she always did in her sis- 
ter’s presence. When he went away, 
he said he would call again, and Miss 
Margaret failed to make it clear that 
he would not be welcome. 

He came again and again at short 
intervals, and Miss Doris was touched 
to see that he was trying to temper his 
Australian breeziness in order to find 
favour in their milder English atmo- 
sphere. A germ of hope took root in 
her heart, and grew to a tiny shoot. 
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Miss Margaret’s attitude to their 
visitor was that of the missionary to 
the benighted heathen in all its perfec- 
tion, but her expressions of disap- 
proval at his social solecisms grew 
rarer and rarer. Miss Doris’s shoot 
of hopefulness grew ; she could trust 
Margaret’s opinion of people where it 
would have seemed presumption in her 
to trust her own. 

Mr. Marsh announced one day that 
he had bought an estate in the neigh- 
bourhood. He said laughingly that it 
was no bigger than a pocket-handker- 
chief, but it turned out to include a 
fine Tudor manor-house and a park of 
several hundred acres. He came 
oftener than ever then to ask for ad- 
vice about the furnishing. 

Miss Doris found him alone in the 
drawing-room one day when coming 
in from some charitable mission. A 
rush of joy filled her heart as he came 
forward with the most affectionate 
glance, and took both her hands in 
his. 

““Margaret has asked me to tell 
vou our news,’’ he said joyously. 
** You’ve always been so good to me 
that I know you'll be glad. She has 
promised to be my wife. You'll think 
I have changed quickly, but I haven’t 
really. I love in her the qualities that 
I first learned to love in you. She is 
you over again, with just a little touch 
of indulgence added for the brusque 
Australian ways that I realised were 
the stumbling-block between you and 
me. Oh, I understand everything 
perfectly—being a little older than 
your sister it would have been just so 
much more difficult for you to accept 
me as I am. I don’t bear you any 
grudge ’’—his glowing face testified it 
—‘‘] understand now that I must ap- 
pear to you a barbarian. Even Mar- 
garet, full, too, of the quaint English 
prejudices that are an endless source 
of amusement to me, thinks I’m that. 
What do you suppose she made the 
condition of accepting me?’”’ 

‘* T have no idea,’’ said Miss Doris 
tonelessly. 

** That I should wear a dress suit in 
the evening,’’ laughed Mr. Marsh de- 
lightedly. ‘‘ Wasn’t it typical? I 
told her I would wear one all dav if 
it would give her any pleasure.’’ 

Miss Doris managed to voice all the 
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necessary congratulations, and soon 
after Mr. Marsh took his leave. Miss 
Margaret came into the room before 
her sister had had time to escape up- 
stairs. 

‘‘It will have been a great surprise 
to vou,”’ she said, ‘‘ but I don't feel 
that I owe anybody any explanations ; 
fortunately, I have always been able to 
know my own mind about things. I! 
may mention, however, that I have 
satisfied myself that he is of good old 
English ancestry ; his grandfather was 
a younger son of Sir Anthony Marsh, 
of Chipping Dean—a very large and 
wealthy estate ; cousins of his are still 
living there.’’ 

Every ungenerous thought by which 
it is possible for a generous soul to be 
assailed tortured Miss Doris’s hot 
heart that night. 

‘‘ He thinks she is like me; she is 
not like me ; it is still I that he cares 
for,’’ she told herself, almost with pas- 
sion. 

She further told herself that al- 
though Margaret was going to marry 
him for a variety of mixed reasons, 
she had no dawning notion of what he 
really was, no appreciation of all the 
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rare quMities that made him so truly 
lovable. 

And all the comfort that she could 
find at first was the reiterated assur- 
ance, ‘* She will not be able to spoil 
him.”’ 

She did not allow herself the luxury 
of tears, nor indulge in any wild re- 
morse. ‘‘ I am the meanest, poorest- 
spirited of God’s creatures,’’ she 
assured herself, ‘*I could not have 
acted otherwise.’’ It never struck her 
to think that she had, out of a sincere 
humility, sacrificed herself with a 
sublime, but mistaken, heroism on the 
altar of a false ideal—the ideal of con- 
duct as Margaret had set it up. 

Very soon her thoughts about Mar- 
garet softened ; she was all that was 
consistent, strong-minded, and 
superior. She would make him a 
handsome and distinguished wife. 

Then a dreadfully daring, but de- 
liciously comforting thought visited 
her in the darkness. Margaret was 
still young enough to have a child ; 
she would be its Aunt Doris, and 
allowed to do a great deal for it. She 
would hug it to her heart as she had 
hugged that other baby. It would be 
almost like her own. 


, 
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A Flight on H.M. Aeroplane ‘Golden Eagle,” 


BY DONOVAN BAYLEY. 


I, 


ITH trepidation in his heart, 
but keen expectation in his 
mind, Walford Mortain, war 

correspondent, fallen upon unprofitable 
times of peace, plodded in the dead of 
night alone up the steep, flinty road 
that leads to the top of Beachy Head. 

Also his back ached, and his arms 
were stiff and sore. He was carrying a 
kit-bag weighing not less than forty 
pounds, and he was unused to such 
labour. 

The nervous expectation was caused 
by the fact that as soon as he reached 
the end of his walk through the dark 
he would be taken aboard H.M. aero- 
plane Golden Eagle, the fastest 
thing that ever flew. He was accus- 
tomed to mailplanes and _passen- 
gerplanes, which are comparatively 
docile, but he was not one of the very 
few civilians who had been allowed to 
board a warplane. He recalled having 
reen the Golten Eagle in flight one 
grey day when he was crossing the 
North Atlantic in one of the crack air- 
liners. She was doing well in the 
teeth of dirty weather and gusty winds, 
and he was on deck. A fellow-passen- 
ger seized him by the arm, and sud- 
denly swung him round to see the war- 
plane coming along. She was blue- 
grey, without one scrap of bright 
metal-work to reflect the light or make 
her look conspicuous. Her long, slender 
planes stretched rigidly above her slim, 
armour-plated body. She flew a mile 
above his head, and he could only just 
see the men on her bridge, but she 
passed the liner with a thunderous roar, 


as an express train sweeps by a local 
train. 

Now, pledged to strict secrecy, he 
was about to go aboard the very craft 
that had thrilled him so when she swept 
in her stren;th and speed over the 
liner, the vessel he had thought so 
swift till that swifter thing had come 
up from the horizon, had passed over, 
and had slid down the firmament to the 
horizon again. She had seemed to 
him the materialisation of all that is 
meant by the word ruthless. Fleet and 
sleek and thunderous, she had driven 
across stormy sky, a thing skilfully 
made to bring annihilation to her 
like or to meet it from her like. 
No mercy went to the _ building 
of her, and there would be none at the 
ending of her, none all her days. She 
was the winged terror that threatened 
man from the  heavens—Jupiter 
come again into power to hurl 
thunderbolts, the negation of the 
Christ, the proof that the cruel 
gods of old «re potent ye‘. Out of his 
brain man made them when man was in 
the making. They may unmake man 
before all is finished. 

As Mortain climbed the hill he 
quivered with the sense of adventure, 
felt oppressed by the nature of the 
thing in which he was to trust him- 
self. War on the waters and on 
the land was such an accepted thing 
that it hardly stirred him, but war on 
the winds, and war so blasting, chilled 
even him. 

He found the warplane on the sum- 
mit of the bluff headland, with her 
prow pointing out over the waters of 
the narrow channel that once was 
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England’s surest defence. There was 
not a light aboard her, and scarcely a 
sound. She was laired in the dark- 
ness, waiting to slip out secretly on 
her menacing errand, and the men 
who drove her fell in with her mood, 
seemed to plot evil with her. Affront- 
ing the eternal stars was the long 
black silhouette of a 4.7-inch gun, 
mounted so that it could be trained 
either upon another warplane, or 
turned down so that it might send its 
shell smashing through a man-o’-war 
from deck to keel, or, with devil’s 
luck, into the engine-room itself. 


‘* Halt! Who goes there? ’’ rang a 
challenge. Mortain stopped dead. 

‘* Friend! ’’ he answered, 

‘‘Is that you, Mortain, old chap? ”’ 

‘Yes, it’s me. That you, Brad- 
shaw? ”’ 

‘“You've guessed it. Come along ; 
we're waiting for you.’’ He walked 
to the side of the: warplane, shook 
hands with Bradshaw, and looked up 
at her. Forty feet above the wheels 
of her carriage was the underside of 


‘her body, 


‘*I can’t promise you the comforts 
of a liner,’’ Lieutenant Bradshaw said, 
‘‘ but you’ll have the time of your life, 
all the same.’’ 

Bradshaw is one of those men who 
would be optimistic on a stray iceberg 
in the Bight of Benin, and, knowing 
this, Mortain said nothing, but handed 
his bag in silence to a hatchet-faced 
man who seemed to be a mixture of 
an A.B. and a _ motor-omnibus 
chauffeur. 

‘“Can’t take all this luggage 
aboard, sir,’’ he said, after weighing 
it in his hand. ‘‘ It’s an Admiral’s 
allowance of kit. Very sorry, sir; 
but if it came aboard it’d only be 
heaved over the side when the captain 
found it.’’ 

** Quite true,’’ said Bradshaw, grin- 
ning unsympathetically. ‘‘ Naked you 
came into this world, and almost jolly 
well naked as regards toilet and 
fashion fakements do you go a-sailing 
in a warplane manceuvre times. Get 
out your pyjamas, your toothbrush, a 
couple of flannel shirts, and, if you’ve 
brought one, a sweater, and send all 
the superfluities home to your feminine 
belongings. And hurry up, or you’ll 


, 


be left on the land. We're off at 
once,’’ 

‘* How long shall we be away?”’ 
Mortain asked. 

‘** 1 don’t know, sonnie-boy. Maybe 
a week, maybe a day, maybe till the 
crack 0’ doom, 

‘* Have I got to last till the crack 
of doom on a suit of pyjamas, a tooth- 
brush, and a sweater? ’’ 

‘* Yes, my bonnie lad, you have, in- 
deed, if you come. Don’t argue, or 
you’ll lose your passage.’’ 

‘In order to revel in the latest 
damnation designs of science I must 
revert to primitive barbarism? ”’ 

‘* In very truth, pilgrim. The way 
you journalists put things tidily in a 
nutshell is a source of constant ad- 
miration to me. Make up your volumi- 
nous mind, and either come aboard 
now without your ‘wardrobe, your 
dress-suit, and your glad-rags, or go 
home.”’ 

Mortain looked round. There was 
none in sight excepting Bradshaw and 
the man. Beachy Head seemed to be 
back in the primeval zons, and the 
night was dark, with the threat of rain 
in the sky. 

‘If you’re looking for the luggage- 
in-advance varlet,’’ said Bradshaw 
complacently, ‘‘ you won’t find him. 
This is not one of his haunts. Choose, 
my merry man, my old friend, between 
leaving your poor luggage all alone in 
the cold or staying with it.”’ 

Bradshaw had got permission for 
Mortain to go out on the Golden Eagle 
during the manoeuvres, a privilege 
sufficiently rare to make it certain that 
hyalf-a-dozen newspapers would want 
his story of it. Therefore, he badly 
wanted to go. On the other hand, 
there was a bright new dressing-case in 
his bag, and it had silver fitments, and 
had recently been given him by one 
Mary, whom he was going to marry, 
and although he knew that he could 
conceal its loss until that took place, he 
knew he could not after. 

Not only that, he felt that if a reason- 
able excuse offered itself, he would not 
be sorry. The sky over the sea looked 
to him to be too mysterious a place to 
ride through at dead of night. 

‘* Well, good-bye,’’ said Bradshaw, 
putting his foot on the accommodation 
ladder, Mortain looked aloft at the 
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Titanic aeroplane, and she lured him. 
He snapped the lock of his bag, left it 
there on the top of Beachy Head, and 
followed Bradshaw. 

The Golden Eagle was blue-grey, and 
her lines were those of a pot-bellied 
dragon fly, with exaggerated wings. 
Round her turbine engines she was ar- 
moured, and her one 4-7in. gun thrust 
its long snout from a chilled steel 
casemate. Her carriage, which 
from the ground seemed more like 
odd scaffolding, held her body 
forty feet aloft, and was braced 
with steel tubing. Among _ its 
intricacies were little platforms to 
which bamboo ladders led for the crew 
to move about on when they wanted to 
watch the ground immediately below, 
or drop explosives. 

Her propellers, numbering many 
thousands, were not visible, but re- 
volved in two steel tunnels which ran 
through her body from bow to stern. 
They were, in fact, on the same prin- 
ciple as the turbines of a steamship, 
but with the opposite effect, for, in- 
stead of being driven round by steam, 
they drove the air round. 

Mortain climbed up the ac- 
commodation ladder after  Brad- 
shaw. He was hampered by his 
sweater, his pyjamas, and _ his 
flannel shirts. After him came the 
hatchet-faced man. Suddenly a 
crackling noise began, which swelled 
to a growl, and mounted to a shrill 
droning. The warplane lurched as she 
ran over the grass, and a strong wind 
blew past the three climbing men. Then 
the lurching stopped, though the wind 
grew stronger, and -for one cold 
moment Mortain, looking over his 
shoulder, saw the seaward face of 
Beachy Head flying back from him with 
amazing speed. 


IL. 


The gale of her passage sang 
amongst the slender steelwork of 
her carriage, and (far below, 
sinking swiftly, the black sea was 
jstreaked with dimly gleaming phos- 
phorescence, while Mortain longed to 
be a baby safe again in his mother’s 





farms. Above him, calm, matter-of- 
fact, Bradshaw climbed the swaying 
ladder till he reached a _ trap-door, 
pushed it up, and went into the 
cavernous blackness of the Golden 
Eagle’s body, Mortain following tremu- 
lously, to find himself on a dark, quiver- 
ing deck, roofed by the curved upper 
deck, and shut in by the armoured 
sides of the warplane. To port and 
starboard of him, covered in by 
wooden casing, the top of which made 
shelves three feet wide, ran the tun- 
nels in which the propellers worked, 
and filled the place with the noise of 
rushing winds. Lying on the shelves, 
which were covered with hard, leather 
cushions, were a number of the air- 
men. Every now and then the light 
from a cigarette would reveal a face 
for a moment. The vibration was in- 
tense. ‘The air seemed to shudder in 
the dark. 

** This is the place where the lower 
deck ratings live,’’ Bradshaw said, 
leading the way to another ladder, 
which ran to the outer deck, to which 
he climbed. A rope running along its 
centre was the only protection for 
those who walked it, and this Mortain 
grasped as if he were drowning. On 
each side there was nothing but the 
troubled wind between him and the sea. 
A few feet in front of him the planes 
ran down to the body, and at an equal 
distance forward of that the upraised 
bridge made a little protection against 
the wind. Lying in the oasis of calm 
behind it were half a dozen men 
smoking. Bradshaw stepped over 
them, and walked round the narrow, 
railless gangway which led by the 
bridge. Below him, nothing inter- 
vening, was the sea muttering 
strange things to the night. Mortain, 
grasping the slender steel uprights 
supporting the bridge, trod in his 
steps. ‘fhere was not room on the 
gangway for a man’s feet side by side. 

‘‘Isn’t this very dangerous? ’’ he 
shouted, above the gale. 

‘* No. So long as you hold on to the 
ironwork «at your side you're all 
right,’’ Bradshaw yelled back, cheerily. 

The gangway led round to another 
ladder, down which they clambered to 
the quarter-deck, Mortain dizzy, and 
sweating coldly. 

‘* Come inte the wardroom,”’ Brad- 




















shaw said, ‘‘ and I’ll introduce you to 
the others.”’ 

He knelt on the deck, and opened a 
hatch disclosing a hole very like a 
pavement coal-shoot, and dropped his 
legs down it. ‘There was no taffrail 
anywhere, the metal deck curved, and 
the sca was a mile below, and secmed 
to be sunk in a bottomless void of reel- 
ing winds, with Mortain’s heart. He 
lay on the deck and looked at the stars, 
which appeared to be speeding parallel 
with the warplane’s flight, and he felt 
that he had left the world for ever, to 
be whirled eternally through a sunless 
immensity towards an infinitely remote 
constellation. In his ears was the 
throbbing of mighty machinery, and a 
storm of cold wind, like an ethcreal 
torrent in fierce spate, plucked at him 
as it raved by. Phrases shaped them- 
selves in his brain. ‘*T am like a 
little soul bound to the beating pinions 
of death,’’ he said. Bradshaw reached 
out an arm from the hatchway, and 
clasped his wrist. 

‘*Come down where it’s warm,”’ he 


‘said. Mortain got to his knees, 


crawled to the edge of the hole, slid 
into it, felt for the ladder with his feet, 
missed it, and fell through. The dis- 
tance from deck to deck was but six 
feet six, but he thought he was falling 
leagues. 

‘* Descendeth one from on high,’’ 
said Bradshaw. ‘‘ He'll learn better 
when he’s been aboard longer. J 
apologise for him.’’ 

Inside the wardroom it was quite 
possible to hear what was said, though 
the droning and the humming of the 
warplane were still loud. Like the men’s 
quarters, it was dark. At one end, re- 
vealed by the lights of their cigarettes, 
were three officers. 

“* This,’? said Bradshaw, ‘‘ is my 
friend Mortain, who, ignorant of what 
is good for him, and wotting not when 
he was well off, prevailed upon me to 
prevail upon the Powers-That-Be to let 
him come with us for a cruise in this 
thing thev describe in the Navy List as 
aship. Do you give him the glad right 
hand ?”” 

** We give him the glad right hand 
for your sake, Braddy, and we commis- 
erate with him for his own. He’ll be 
airsick, very airsick,’’ said one of them. 

“That voice, Mortain, belongs to 
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Ingram, who is said to know how to 
make the wheels go round. The cigar- 
ette that glows to the right of him is 
in the mouth of Bird, who assists in 
navigating us. He is a long, red- 
haired man. The other cigarette is all 
that can be revealed of O’Flynn, who 
lets off the squibs.”’ 

‘* He will be very sick,” repeated 
Ingram, the engineer-lieutenant, dog- 
gedly. ‘* The first time I went out in 
one of these infernal old barges I was 
immoderately sick.’”’ 

‘** I’ve crossed the North Atlantic by 
mailplane many times, and I’ve never 
been sick,’’ Mortain protested. 

‘** That, my innocent, was mere joy- 
riding,’’ Bradshaw told him pleasantly. 
‘* Come up on deck, and I'll show you 
things.”’ 

He went up the ladder again into a 
wind that tore at one, and seemed to 
Mortain to be expressly intended to 
wrench him from the warplane and 
spin him down into the whimpering sea. 
Bradshaw led the way to the bridge. 

‘“Go up in front of me,’’ he said. 
*T'll follow to see you’re not blown 
down.”’ 

At the top of the ladder a hand 
stretched out from above and grasped 
Mortain by the collar of his coat. 

‘*You the passenger?’’ asked the 
man behind the hand. 

‘*He is,’’ said Bradshaw. “It 
was a whim of his to come.’’ 

‘* Where are we going?’ Mortain 
asked after a little. 

‘“tHaven’t had orders vyet,’’ said 
McKenzie, the captain, ‘‘ but for the 
time being we're going out down over 
the Channel with all lights out. It’s 
a fine sight, isn’t it?’’ and he pointed 
to space generally. 

‘* McKenzie is a poet,’”’ said Brad- 
shaw, ‘‘ even if he is the ‘ owner’ of 
this warplane, and a hired assassin 
who turns the pellucid firmament into 
a shambles, as the latest people’s pet 
called us in Parliament the other day.’’ 


ITI. 


Mortain, from the security of the 
shielded bridge, looked down, and saw 
far below the lights of a steamer like 
moving gems on a bed of shimmering 
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black satin. High above, but behind, 
the edges of the planes cut through 
the chill air like the rigid wings of a 
hovering seamew. Every moment the 
sea sank farther, the wind more icy, 
while breathing became yet more diffi- 
cult. Black clouds flitted across the 
sky like things shrouded in ebon wind- 
ing sheets. 

‘Once a minute a tiny green electric 
lamp lit up in a lidless box on the 
bridge, the signal that the look-out 
was untiring. 

‘*It’s going to be a dirty night,”’ 
Bradshaw said. 

,° McKenzie answered. 
‘* We'll be up above it, though. We 
have to fly on the levels where no 
merchantman rises, but for compensa- 
tion we fly above the rain. It'll be 
pouring down here soon.”’ 

‘* Why do you go so high?”’ 

‘* Because we’re a danger to every- 
thing with wings. There’s nothing in 
the air, except the lightning, that can 
overtake us, and therefore we have to 
get out of everybody’s way, till we 
want to get in somebody’s way. When 
that day comes we shall go through 
like a fire engine in Cheapside.”’ 

‘* Look there!’’ Bradshaw said. He 
pointed across the sea. Far away, her 
decks bright with lamps, and her long 
slim sides pierced with blazing port- 
holes, the East-bound liner was flying 
for harbour. She looked like a mam- 
moth fire-fly, and she sang like a bee. 

‘* She’s the Herlihy and Cummings 
liner Bird of Paradise, Philadelphia— 
Sydenham,’’ Bradshaw said. ‘‘ She 
comes across in thirty-six hours, and 
she’s never late.’ 

‘* But that’s not fast,’’ Mortain ob- 
jected, ‘‘ The mailplanes do it in 
twenty-four in all weathers.’’ 

‘* Yes, but they don’t carry safety 
gadgets. They won’t float if they fall 
in the sea, they carry no boats, and 
seldom a dozen people besides their 
crews. That thing’s got five hundred 
souls aboard for a certainty. And if 
you’re extolling mailplanes, what 
about this little Imperial Packet you’re 
in now? She wins her genial way to 
the Amurrican seaboard in nineteen 
hours, and never gets a hot bearing. 
She’s adaisy. She’s I—T IT.” 





** She’s the last thing in miracles,’’ 
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Mortain admitted. ‘* How do you do 
it?” 

** Our engines drink fuel by the keg 
where the others only lap it by the 
gallon. They’re running to make a 
profit, to earn dividends ; we’re run- 
ning on the united finances of the 
British Empire to keep the air, and 
carry war to the little old island’s 
enemies, and serve it up to ’em hot. 
That’s how.”’ 

“Hold tight!’’ said McKenzie. 
He pressed buttons, and the great war- 
plane skimmed round on a long slant, 
while the deck under foot seemed to 
be leaving the men on it to float in 
space. 

‘** As a little tactical exercise, purely 
for our own benefit, we’re going to 

‘capture’ that liner,’’ Bradshaw ex- 
plained. 

** Doesn’t she see us ?”’ 

“No. It'll set her nerves on edge 
when she does.”’ 

‘“What’s going to happen?’’ 

‘“ Watch. And while you’re watch- 
ing, remember our 4.7in. gun.” 

The liner came on, looking like a 
city celebrating at night; the war- 
plane, ghostly and dim, rushed at her 
as sudden doom flings itself at kings. 
She was spanking along from Queens- 
town, and she expected to drop at 
Dover well within the hour with the 
Irish parcel post, and for the Customs 
examination. She had already passed 
the great green beam of light that 
towers to heaven when the night falls 
on Land’s End. Then, roaring, she 
swept under the warplane, which 
swung round, slanting like a wind- 
blown gull, and Mortain was flung up 
against Bradshaw as the Golden Eagle 
came round to sw oop on her prey. 

The threatened rain began to fall in 
sheets. McKenzie moved the engine- 
room telegraph to full speed, the war- 
plane slid down with a rush, and 
descended ahead of the liner’s bows 
as though she were stationary. As 
they swept past, Mortain, for a breath- 
less instant, could see the passengers 
gazing dismayed at the man-o’-war. 
He turned and watched her. In two 
minutes she was a point of light on 
the horizon. In five she was clear out 
of sight behind the curve of the world. 

‘“ We could have knocked her end- 
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ways as we went by her,” Bradshaw 
said. ‘‘ We were just pretending she 
was a troopship.’”’ 

The Golden Eagle’s bows were am- 
bitiously pointed to the stars. 

‘‘ It’s us for the upper air and the 
open sea,’’ McKenzie said. ‘‘ You'd 
better turn in, Mr. Mortain. We 
shan’t have anything more to show 
you to-night, except the constellations 
above and the cloud banks below.”’ 

Mortain yawned. The strong wind 
had made him drunken with sleep. 
‘*Have you had your orders yet?’’ he 
asked. 

“Yes. I’ve to go five hours out 
into the North Atlantic, and pick up 
Quebec by wireless for further instruc- 
tions.’’ 

‘‘T’ll turn in, then, at once for a 
few hours,’’ Mortain said. ** You 
won't let me miss anything, will you ?”’ 

‘“No. You shall be called if any- 
thing worth seeing comes along.’’ 

Mortain followed Bradshaw back to 
the ward-room, and'was sound asleep 
within ten minutes in another man’s 
‘bunk, lulled by the swing and sway of 
the great warplane as she flew on 
through the night over the wide 
Atlantic. 

At four in the morning Bradshaw 
came down from the bridge and shook 
him by the shoulder. 

** Show a leg!’’ he said. ‘‘ Show a 
leg. ‘here’s something going to hap- 
pen you won’t want to miss.”’ 

Mortain rolled out of his borrowed 
bunk, dressed fumblingly in the half- 
light, and climbed out of the deserted 
cabin, to find dense fog. Bradshaw 
was not in sight, but the crew was at 
quarters, though the mist hid all but 
two men. They were dressed in oil- 
skins, with rubber sea-boots, and they 
slapped their hands across their chests 
to warm their fingers. 

‘“What is happening?’’ he asked 
one of them. 

**Don’t know, sir, rightly. We’re 
flopping about through the clouds just 
now, but why, and what’s below, I 
can’t tell you.”’ 


IV. 


In another five minutes the Golden 
Eagle drove up into clear weather. 


The rising sun turned the fleecy white 
vapour under them to rosy pink, and 
the air seemed thin and cold, but life- 
giving, Looking along the deck, Mor- 
tain saw the men at their stations, 
and all of them who could were peer- 
ing down at the upper surface of the 
cloud bank, as though striving to look 
through it to see what was hidden from 
sight on the waters below. 

O’F lynn tapped him on the shoulder, 
and beckoned him to follow. He went 
cautiously after him along the vibrat- 
ing deck, and wished from the bottom 
ot his soul that he had the courage to 
go down on his hands and knees in 
face of that unmoved crew and crawl. 
O’F lynn led the way round the narrow 
gangway Bradshaw had taken him 
across the night before. In the middle 
of it he looked down, and saw through 
a break in the clouds a momentary 
glimpse of the grey sea tossing re- 
motely below his feet. He clung with 
both hands to the supports of 
the bridge, while the vibration 
seemed to be shaking his hold 
from the steel tubing. He was cowed. 
Then, with a run, he gained the after- 
deck, whicui, in spite of the raised 
bridge forward of it, seemed to be the 
pathway of all the gales of heaven. 
Looking back, he saw the shadow of 
the warplane scurrying over the opaque 
surface of the clouds below, while 
above, like scattered swansdown, a 
higher layer of clouds sped over a sky 
of delicate azure. 

With O’F lynn he went down into the 
men’s quarters, walked once again be- 
tween the propeller tunnels, and 
descended by crazy bamboo ladders to 
a little platform lashed to struts and 
stays of the carriage below the war- 
plane’s body. The wind seemed to be 
a solid thing that enveloped him, 
choked him, and incessantly thrust at 
him. He lay on his stomach on the 
platform beside O’F lynn, and regarded 
the immensity below. From horizon to 
horizon, like the snow-mantled Alps, 
the peaks of the clouds stretched. But 
unlike the good, solid mountains, he 
knew, these writhed and altered 
moment by moment, weird and un- 
canny, a vast nightmare terrain. 
Climbing unconcernedly about the 
ladders were the men whose duties lay 
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in that part of the warplane. In all 
the unimaginable vastness of the fir- 
mament he and they were the only 
living beings in sight, and the realisa- 
tion of it smote him like a sword, and 
he trembled. 

‘‘I’m having spasms in my soul,’’ 
he shouted in O’Flynn’s ear. ‘‘ This 
is awful beyond everything ’’—he 
pointed down—‘‘ and as beautiful as 
the heart of love.’’ 

‘* You'll get used to it,’’ O'Flynn 
assured him. ‘It made me write 
poetry with blue ink on pink paper at 
first."’ Then he began to explain the 
manceuvres, and the part they were 
taking in them, to him. He had to use 
his hand as a shield for his mouth, 
which was within half an inch of Mor- 
tain’s ear, before he could make him 
hear. 

‘*The position is this,’’ he said. 
** While vou were asleep we had orders 
from Quebec to come here, look for 
the Red Fleet, ‘damage’ it as much 
as possible, and report its strength by 
wireless. Just before Bradshaw woke 
vou we sighted it steaming west, and 
we're now about fifty miles ahead of 
it, with the clouds between us.”’ 

‘* What are we going to do?”’ 

‘* Surprise it. Think you’ve been 
down here long enough?”’ 

‘*Quite long enough. I was never 
so cold before.”’ 

‘* Then come up to the bridge, and 
hold tight, for we shall go round at 
any minute now. That’s the time 
when the best airmen may be jerked 
on..”” 

The watch below was having break- 
fast when they went through the men’s 
quarters. In the centre was a great 
electric kettle full of steaming coffee, 
from which the mess tins were 
filled. Their rations were corned beef, 
ship’s biscuits, butter, and jam. The 
coffee smelt very fragrant. Mortain 
noticed that the vibration made it very 
difficult for the men to drink without 
spilling the liquid down their chins, 
and a recruit was cursing this circum- 
stance fluently. 

Suddenly the Golden Eagle heeled, 
flinging Mortain sprawling on the 
deck, and began to sweep round 
majestically in the lonely immensity of 
the upper air. When he got to the 





bridge he saw that her prow was 
pointed to the newly risen sun, still low 
in the sky. He felt that the great ship 
had towered till the very sun himself 
was below her. It is a solemn thing 
when the thought of the numberless 
fathoms of water under her kee! comes 
home to one who journeys across the 
ocean in a steamer, and he realises 
that his life depends on the staunch- 
ness of a half-inch shell of painted 
steel. To Mortain, insecurely balanced 
between the eternal firmament and the 
writhing clouds, the shuddering war- 
plane to which he clung seemed to be 
the most desperate refuge that had 
ever upheld a man over the black 
abyss of death. His soul raved at 
him, and protested its unreadiness to 
turn its back upon time and face the 
forever. 

‘** Death must come,”’ it said. ‘‘ It 
comes to all men. That is certain. 
The limbs of every man must grow 
still and cold, the heart cease from its 
incessant task, the nostrils no Jonger 
drink in the air—but.not yet! - There 
is so much that may be done.”’ 


V. 


He had the illusion that he was 
clinging desperately to a_ projectile 
aimed at the sun. ‘The warplane drove 
on and on, while the thin, chill air 
screamed past her, pressing mercilessly 
against him in an unending, immensely 
patient effort to tear him from his 
hold, and cast him down through the 
surging clouds and the sea of air to 
the waiting ocean, to lie broken in the 
dim twilight of its bed. He thought 
of all the good ships choked in the 
graveyard ooze below, manned by 
bleached skeletons in rotting clothes, 
and haunted by strange blind fishes 
that have never looked upon the sun- 
light. And this great, gaunt, clamant 
thing that bore him was designed with 
skill for no better end than to fill the 
ghastly graveyard yet fuller, or, may- 
hap, to go down in ruin to it herself. 

The men in her were seler‘ed and 
trained meticulously to bez! out on 
every wind, fierce gale, or the gentle 
airs that coax the young corn into 
growth, and spout death from that sky 
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to which, since the first seeds of wor- 
ship woke to life in him, man has turned 
eyes of hope, seeking the kindly face 
of God. The welkin, whose remote 
lovelinesses mother the poetry even in 
the churl, had been made only a fresh 
pathway for human blood lust. Mor- 
tain felt guilty himself that he had any 
hand or part in even a single day ‘of 
such damned doings. The Golden 
Eagle was only a creature of prey, 
beautiful in her strength, her Speed, 
her daring, but savage as the bird 
without ruth from whom she was 
named, and fiercer far. 

McKenzie, noticing his white face, 
handed him a flask of wine. 

‘*Drink some,’”’ he said. ‘‘ You 
look faint. You are over-excited.’’ 
‘** What is going to happen?’’ Mor- 
tain asked, when he had gratefully 
drunk. 

-** The idea of the thing is this. The 
Red Fleet is supposed to have forced 
the Straits of Dover, and to be now 
on its way to attack Quebec, convoy- 
ing imaginary troopships. Our fleet 
‘follows it, but is a day behind, and 
our work is to lame as many of the 
enemy as we can, so that the Blue 
Fleet, as ours is called, may have a 
chance of catching up and fighting a 
battle. Both are skeleton fleets, for it 
does not do to get too far away from 
the Narrow Seas in these days.’’ 

‘‘ What are you going to do?”’ 

““This!’’ said McKenzie. He 
wrenched at a lever. Immediately the 
warplane began to fling herself down- 
wards, and in the time that a man 
could draw two breaths she had buried 
her nose in the cloud bank. For a 
few seconds she dived through masses 
of whirling mist, and then, suddenly, 
she was flying in a rainstorm over the 
sea, the sunshine now far above her, 
her engines stopped, silent. 

McKenzie pointed east, and Mortain, 
peering down, saw five men-o’-war 
steaming in line, and looking no bigger 
than so many fragments of a wooden 
match floating in a pond at a boy’s 
feet. He grew sick and dizzy.- He 


saw the warplane’s gun swing down- 
wards as it was trained on the fore- 
most ship, and through all the evolu- 
tions its sights were in line with one 
of the vessels, while a handful of men 





took their stations below the Golden 
Eagle’s body. Had it been war, they 
would have borne dynamite with them. 

‘** Have they seen us yet?’’ Mortain 
asked, pointing to the tiny, moving 
shapes on. the water below. | 

*“Not = yet,’’ McKenzie _ said. 
“You'll hear their blank when they 
do.”’ 

All this while the ominous thing in 
the air was rushing silently down 
towards the fleet through the driving 
rain. ‘Try to watch the sky when ft 
is pouring, and then say what chance 
the men below had of seeing that 
scudding, blue-grey shape high in the 
deluge. Sound she made none,  ex- 
cepting the hum of the wind against 
the plane edges. 

** Aren’t we near enough ?’’ Mortain 
asked. 

‘* Not yet. 
our keel.’’ 

‘*“ But you could hit them now ?”’ 

“Yes, but we might hit their 
armoured sides. What we want is to 
get directly above them, so that our 
shots could fall on their unproteeted 
decks, and drive through and explode 
between their decks, or smash out 
below the waterline.’’ He stood look- 
ing down upon them for a little, and 
then spoke through the telephone to 
the barbette. The great gun answered 
him, once, twice, thrice. It was well 
for the ships that this was but grim 


Wait till they’re under 


play, and not deadly earnest. The 
high-angle guns on the warships’ 


decks began to answer, and at that 
moment the Golden Eagle’s engines 
commenced to roar again, and, while 
the cannonade below roared out—too 
late—she got herself into the clouds 
again, and was lost to sight of those 
on the sea. ra 

‘*We bagged a couple at least,”’ 
McKenzie said. 

‘* I’ve never played at hide-and-seek 
in the clouds before,’’ Mortain shouted 
back. 

‘Tt’s not over yet,’’ Bradshaw said, 

‘*What chance have they got 
against you ?”’ 

‘* That’s what we shall never know 
till the real thing comes. Myself, I 
don’t think they’ve a dog’s chance. 
On a clear day, with no clouds, they 
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might manage to wing us, though how 
they’re to do it, except by a fluke, 
when we’re a couple of miles over 
their heads, and _figure-skating 
among trailing clouds of glory, I can’t 
see. You know, we’ve got a dodge 
of squirting down fine green powder 
on them, and they can’t see what 
we’re doing till they’ve run out 
of it, and then we give them another 
dose. We drop it on a line in a bag, 
and when the jerk comes the bag is 
ripped, and the powder fans out. It 
makes an uncanny green fog, and the 
dust sets every one sneezing. I’d 
better call up Quebec.’’ 

‘*They say they hit you,’’ Quebec 
answered. ‘‘ They claim to have 
brought you down.’’ 

‘* If the umpire believes that,’’ said 
the Golden Eagle, “‘ he’s a good mark 
for the confidence trick. I sank one 
of their battleships and dynamited the 
decks of a cruiser.’’ 

** According to them, you were out 
of action before you did a damned 
thing.”’ 

“* They’re pulling the umpire’s leg,”’ 
answered the Golden Eagle, who knew 
who she was talking to, having been 
a cadet of the same entry with him at 


”” 


Osborne. ‘‘I came down on him in a 
rainstorm, and the first the ‘admiral 
knew of me was that I had put a shell 
down his main hatch and wrecked his 
inwards. Having sunk him, I sent his 
nicest cruiser down to join him, and 
now he’s come back from the dead to 
say he’s scuppered me.’’ 

** Well, leave him alone, now,”’ said 
Quebec. “‘ If you’ve done all that to 
him you can leave him for the Blue 
Fleet to pick his bones. If he’s put 
out of action you’ve no_ business 
to be fluttering about out there burn- 
ing fuel. I’ll expect you on the Plains 
of Abraham in four hours. Good-bye. 
How’s England looking ?’’ 


‘* Oh, just like England. I’ll be 
along.’”’ 
‘*Right. Perhaps you’ll lunch with 


me—if you’re not sent on elsewhere ?”’ 

** Delighted.’’ 

‘* Well, come and have some break- 
fast, Mr. Mortain,’?’ McKenzie said. 
‘* You must be hungry. We're going 
across to Canada now, without any 
more stunts.”’ 

‘*Thanks. I want some coffee 
badly. _Where’s Bradshaw? ”’ 

‘It’s his watch below. You’ll find 
him in the wardroom, probably 
asleep.”’ 
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How the Young Blackfoot Fought the Big Bear and 


Started on the White Man’s Road. 


BY J. W. 


I. 


ITA (Eagle) sat in his grand- 
father’s lodge one November 
evening listening to the talk of 

the old man and his aged visitors, and 
as he listened his dreams of the war- 
trail, of conquest and glory, faded, and 
his heart grew heavy. Long had he 
looked forward to the day when he 
would be allowed to join a party of 
braves and set forth to make war on 
the Sioux, or the Crows, or perhaps 
the Crees. Like his fathers before 
him, his ambition was to become a 
great warrior ; a chiéf rich in horses 
and plunder taken from the enemy, 
and loved and honoured by the people. 

There had been a council at the 
Agency that day, and the Inspector 
sent by the Great Father to talk with 
them had said: ‘‘ Truly, there are no 
buffalo left. You can no longer hunt 
over the plains, you will no longer be 
allowed to make war on your enemies, 
nor may they raid your country. There 
is but one thing for you to do, my 
friends; you have now to follow the 
white man’s road. Like him, you must 
build homes, fence land, put up hay, 
and raise cattle and horses; and in 
this new work you shall have help : the 
Great Father bids me tell you that he 
will give you cattle, tools, waggons, 
and harness.”’ 

For two winters the Blackfeet had 
listened to the great medicine man, 
‘Low Horn, who assured them that the 
buffalo herds had been driven away by 
the white men in order to starve the 
Indians. But they should not succeed; 
he, Low Horn, was making medicine 
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to bring back the buffalo, and he would 
do so. The people had only to help 
him in the way of food, a few horses, 
and other presents now and then, and 
he would certainly succeed. 

“* I, for one,’’ said blind old Heavy 
Bow, the youth’s grandfather, ‘‘ no 
longer believe in Low Horn and his 
dreams. I do believe what this Looks- 
into-things man told us to-day. His 
advice is good; his offer generous ; 
but, alas, of what avail will it be to 
the aged, to those who are blind like 
me ?”’ 

Pita was as despondent as a youth 
of sixteen well can be. After the visi- 
tors were gone he rolled himself in 
his blankets and thought harder than 
he had ever done before. On him de- 
volved the welfare of his widowed 
mother and of his blind and aged 
grandfather. 

It was the next day that he saw a 
party of cowboys ride into the Agency 
and stop at the trader’s store. Why 
couldn’t he become a herder of cattle, 
too? he asked himself. He cou'd 
break horses; he could throw a rope 
with skill. But how could he obtain 
a saddle? His own was a poor affair 
of raw hide and elk horn bow, and 
white men, he knew, did not furnish 
saddies for the men they employed. 
He stayed in the store until the cow- 
boys departed with a jingle of spurs, 
and then he went home and laid be- 
fore his astonished mother and the old 
man the plan he had decided upon. 

‘“*I am going to be a cowboy,’’ he 
told them; ‘‘ but first I must have a 
saddle. I am going up in the moun- 
tains to catch some beaver with which 
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to purchase one. You, grandfather, 
must lend me your traps and your 
gun; and you, mother, make me some 
warm mocassins.’’ 

The Blackfeet are a people of the 
plains, and never venture into the 
Rockies except in large bands. To 
them the stupendous canyons and dark 
forests of the mountains are the abode 
of numerous malign gods and spirits. 
Windmaker, the fierce animal a hun- 
dred times as large as an elk, stalks 
along the crest of the range ; he works 
his huge ears like fans and causes the 
wind to blow gently or fiercely as he 


chooses. More than once he_ has 
created such furious blasts that the 
luckless hunter along the cliffs has 


been lifted from all hold and hurled 
to his death in the bottom of a canyon 
far below. 

There, too, in the bottomless takes 
and rushing rivers, live the Under- 
water People, ever watching to draw 
the unwary Blackfoot down to his 
death in the dark waters. At night, 
ghosts of the mountain people, the 
Kootenays, the Stonies, and _ other 
enemies who died there, wander in the 
forests, and, shooting sleeping Black- 
feet with painless and invisible arrows, 
give them an illness of body against 
which the most powerful of medicine 
men are unable to cope. 

It is no wonder, then, that the 
mother cried and old Heavy Bow pro- 
tested against the boy’s wild plan; 
but he pleaded so earnestly that they 
at last consented to let him go, and 
the next morning he mounted his pony 
and set out for the mountains. The 
hardiest white hunter would not have 
dreamed of going at that season of the 
year with such a meagre outfit as Pita 
carried, fastened with rawhide thongs 
to his flimsy saddle; an old buffalo 
robe and a blanket comprised the bed- 
ding ; there were three pairs of moc- 
assins, four beaver traps, a small tin 
kettle, a cup, some matches, and that 
was all save the long smooth bore, 
cap-lock gun, some ammunition for it, 
and a knife. 

Pita thought that he had a lavish 
supply of necessities. Food? Why, 
of course, he carried none. Had he 


not a sack of small shot with which to 
kill grouse ? 
or moose—one of 


And for a deer, an elk, 
the big, round, 


heavy balls dropped in the barrel on 
top of the charge of shot instantly 
converted the gun into a_ powerful 
weapon of death. 

Very near the great mountains 
looked, two-thirds of their height 
already white with winter snow; but 
Pita rode all day in order to reach 
them, stopping for the night in the 
edge of the forest bordering the Two 
Medicine Lake, and picketing his pony 
i. a little open park near by. Gather- 
ing a lot of dead wood, he built a small 
fire, skinned and broiled a _ pair of 
grouse he had shot during the day, 
and ate them. Then, breaking a lot of 
balsam bough tips, he made a couch, 
and, rolling up-in his blanket and robe, 
he lay down on it to sleep. 

But sleep would not come. Great 
owls—birds of mystery, embodying 
souls of dead medicine men—hooted in 
the depths of the murmuring pines. 
Out on the lake a strange water-bird 
halloed and laughed in weird imita- 
tion of a human being. And then, 
back in the darkness, there was a 
rustling of dead leaves, a snapping of 
twigs, the loud crack of a _ dead 
branch as some heavy animal stepped 
on it. i 

For the first time in his life Pita was 
afraid. He arose arid replenished the 
dying fire, and then prayed long and 
fervently to his gods-for protection— 
the sun, old man, people of the upper 
and under world. Also, there came 
to him lessons and talks of the mis- 
sionary who spoke Blackfoot so per- 
fectly, and he prayed to Ap-pai-stu-to- 
ki (World Maker), the white man’s 
God, to aid him and preserve him from 
the beasts and evil spirits of the great 
mountains. 

All night he sat before the little fire, 
praving, dozing at times, and at last 
daylight came and with the rising sun 
his fears vanished. Without hunting 
for a breakfast, he saddled his. pony 
and rode on and ‘on into the moun- 
tains, until, about noon, he came to.a 
small prairie just below the upper lake 
of the Two Medicine River. 





HH. 


In the pines beside the stream stood 
an old ‘* war-house,’’ a lodge or teepee 
of poles, thickly thatched with bal- 
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sam boughs, and built long sifce to 
shelter a war party of some mountain 
tribe on their way to or from a raid 
into the country of the Blackfeet. Pita 
took possession of it, re-thatched it, 
gathered a lot of fuel, made a soft 
couch cf evergreens, and then, late in 
the afternoon, set out with his traps 
to look for beaver signs along the 
stream. 

He had seen many grouse during the 
day, but, hungry as he was, had re- 
frained from shooting them because he 
did not wish to alarm the larger game, 
whose footprints were fairly plentiful 
in the trail. 

While busy repairing the war-house 
Pita had sung the song of Ancient 
Coyote, chief of hunters, which every 
good Blackfoot: sings before setting 
forth in quest of meat, for it brings 
good luck. He hummed it under his 
breath now as he stealthily slipped 
along through the timber bordering 
the creek, and it brought him luck : 
off to the left he heard a branch snap ; 
he stopped to listen, and suddenly a 
great dark-coated animal, with enor- 
mous head and wide-palmed antlers, 
stepped into an opening just ahead, 
stopped, and looked toward him. 

He had never before seen one, but 
he had heard many tales of the huge 
beast, and knew that it was a Sik-tsi- 


sou (back-going-out-of-sight) — a 
moose. Also, he knew that at that 


season of the year the bulls were of 
uncertain temper, often viciously 
charging and trampling a hunter with- 
out provocation. Yet he was not 
afraid ; young as he was, he had killed 
buffalo and other game of the plains, 
and this experience had taught him 
reliance in himself and in his marks- 
manship. 

Slowly, almost imperceptibly, he 
began raising the gun to his shoulder. 
The bull shook his head, stamped the 
ground with an immense forefoot, his 
wicked, pig-like eyes gleaming, his 
hair rising straight up along his back. 
The gun was now in position, and, 
taking a careful aim at a point just 
back of the shoulder, Pita pulled the 
trigger. With the explosion of the 
charge, a great cloud of black powder 
smoke filled the air, and, hastily 
springing to one side, the boy reached 
the shelter of a large pine at the very 


instant the bull charged past the place 
where he had stood. Then the animal 
stopped and turned, ‘its legs tremb- 
ling. It saw the boy, as he was 
hastily reloading his gun, made one 
last effort to reach him, and then fell 
to the ground with a resounding thud. 

Here was meat in plenty; a thou- 
sand pounds and more. Pita skinned 
the animal and worked until dark cut- 
ting up the meat, and packing it on 
his pony to the war-house, where he 
hung it in the trees, safe from the de- 
predations of all night prowlers. The 
work done, the pony cared for, he 
built a fire in his rude home, piled the 
doorway full of fuel, and feasted on 
rich portions of the meat, which he 
broiled over the cottonwood coals. 
But with the night his fear of the un- 
seen returned, and again and again 
he prayed to the gods—mostly, 
though, to Ap-pi-stu-to-ki, the white 
man’s God. ‘I have started in to 
follow the white men’s road,’’ he said 
to himself ; ‘‘ surely their God will aid 
me.’’ 

The next day, having fleshed the 
great moose hide and pegged it on 
the ground to dry, Pita began beaver 
trapping in earnest. He found plenty 
of ‘‘ slides,’’ the paths over which the 
beavers dragged their cuttings of wil- 
low and cottonwood branches down 
the banks into the stream, and dowr 
in deep pools he saw great piles of the 
wood which they had sunk for food 
when the snow should become deep 
and ice cover the surface of the water. 
Fita had never trapped the animals, 
nor had he any of the scent which 
trappers prepare to lure the cunning 
animals to their death; but he set his 
traps in the water at the foot of the 
slides, two hands deep, staking them 
out, and walking in the edge of the 
stream instead of on the shore, just as 
his grandfather had advised him to do. 

The first night he caught one, a fine 
large male with dark and heavy fur, 
worth at least six dollars at the trad- 
er’s store. In the evening he figured 
out, by placing twigs in rows of six 
each, that ten such skins would buy 
the saddle for which the trader asked 
sixty dollars. But four nights passed 
before he caught another one, and 
after that seven nights before he got 
the third—and that a little one born 
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in the spring and not worth more than 
two dollars. 

Then more blank days ensued ; try 
as he would, change his traps about 
from one slide to another, he was 
unable to catch another one of the 
wood-cutters. But from the signs he 
knew that they were abroad every 
night, and more than once he found 
a trap sprung and _ contemptuously 
drawn to one side of the place where 
he had set it. 

Although he had plenty of fat meat, 
Pita began to grow thin, partly from 
his fitful sleep of nights, and partly 
from his great anxiety to succeed in 
his undertaking. Winter was now 
rapidly coming on. Day after day 
black clouds obscured the mountain 
peaks, and the snow line came nearer 
and nearer the valley. He knew that 
at most any time a great storm might 
set in and drive him back to the plains 
if he would save his pony. 

Taking up the traps one morning, 
Pita set out to explore a branch of the 
river coming in from the south. Fol- 
lowing it for some distance, he came 
to a dam made by the beavers, and in 
the upper end of the pond he saw a 
large ‘‘house,’’ the conically-piled 
sticks of it rising breast high above 
the water. Three of the traps he set 
at the foot of fresh-used slides, and 
then, removing his clothing, he waded 
out to the house, neck deep in the icy 
water, and set the fourth one at the 
entrance to the house, which was 
almost at the bottom of it; he was 
obliged to dive in order to do it, and, 
having no stake, he fastened the long 
chain to a large piece of beaver cut- 
ting. Then, shivering from the cold, 
he hurried ashore, hurriedly got into 
his clothes, and went on up the stream 
instead of homeward, to see if there 
were any more beavers on the little 
stream. 

Before long he came to the snow- 
line, and keeping on he presently saw 
some huge tracks in the snow, tracks 
like those made by a barefooted per- 
son, except that, for more than a 


hand’s width beyond the toes extended 
the impressions of claws. He knew at 
once that it was the trail of a grizzlv 
bear, not only because of the size of 
the tracks, but because had a black 
beat made it its short curved claws 





would not have cut the snow more 
than a finger’s width beyond the toes. 

Pita’s heart seemed to rise and throb 
in his throat when he saw the tracks, 
and involuntarily he cocked his gun 
and scanned the forest with wide-dis- 
tended eyes. 


Ill. 


A grizzly! More dreaded even than 
human foe was this terrible animal. 
Terrible tales had he heard of its 
ferocity, of its unprovoked attack on 
innocent berry-prckers, on people tra- 
velling quietly through the brush of 
forest and timbered valley. He him- 
self had once seen one succumb only 
after its body had been riddled with 
the bullets of a dozen hunters. And 
then, there was the mystery of the 
animal. The Blackfeet believed it to 
be part human; believed that its ghost 
had power to torment the slayer of 
its body, to take vengeance even on 
the person who handled and dried the 
skin. No medicine man dare even call 
the animal by its right name: kyai-yo, 
saying ‘* pahk-si-kwo-yi ’’ (sticky 
mouth) instead. 

Thinking this, Pita turned and cau- 
tiously retraced his steps, looking back 
frequently to see if he were pursued. 
Well he knew the value of the big 
animal’s furry skin, thirty, forty, per- 
haps even fifty dollars at the trader’s 
store, but he had no thought of getting 
the needed saddle by attempting to kill 
this chief of the mountain forests. He 
had found a new trapping place; surely 
he would get enough beavers from the 
pond to supply his need. 

Impatient to see his traps, Pita was 
up and out early the next morning, 
and hastened, to the pond. One after 
another he examined those along the 
shore, and found they had not been 
disturbed. He waded out to the one 
he had set in the entrance to the 
house. It had been pulled away to 
one side, and sprung! Half-heartedly 
he reset it. Again ashore, and in his 
clothes, shivering, weak from loss of 
sleep, he cried out in his distress, 
‘Oh, you, gods of my people, and 
you, God of the men whose road I am 
trying to travel, have you deserted 
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me—must I indeed give up this plan 
of mine?’’ 

He went back to the war-house, 
cooked and ate his morning meal of 
fat moose ribs, and sat by the little 
fire, trying to think wherein he failed 
to set the traps right. He had fol- 
lowed his grandfather’s instructions 
carefully, and yet he had failed. All 
day he sat and brooded over his ill- 
luck, and at bedtime he registered a 
vow, calling upon the gods to witness 
it, and to aid him: ‘‘If there is no 
beaver in my traps in the morning,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I will follow the trail of 
the grizzly, and, finding the animal, I 
will kill it, or be killed.’’ 

As usual, there was no beaver, the 
traps had not even been disturbed 
when Pita visited them soon after day- 
light. He carried ashore the one he 
had set at the house, dressed himself, 
and collected the three others from 
the slides, dropped the burch of them 
at the foct of a tree, and went on up 
the stream. 

He came to the grizzly tracks ; they 
looked much older than they had the 
day before, and were lined with 
crystals of frost. Old as they were, 
they caused Pita to shudder. Now he 
wished that he had not made the vow ; 
but it was too late for wishes. The 
gods had heard him; his father’s 
shadow, away off in the Sand Hills, 
had heard him ; there could be no re- 
tracting of the words; there was 
nothing to do but to go on—perhaps 
to victory, or, perhaps, to his death. 

The trail led away up the north side 
of the valley, and, following it, Pita 
presently came in sight of a great mass 
of boulders—some of them as large as 
a house — which in ages past had 
broken from the cliff which. still 
towered above them. Outermost of 
the huge blocks were two which 
leaned together, the space between 
them forming a low, dark cavern of 
unknown depth. 


In front of it Pita saw that the snow 
was trampled and disco!oured, and 
that the sides of the cave were white 
with frost. The track he had been 
following went straight to the place, 
and he could not see where any trail 
went away from it. This, then, was 
undoubtcdly the bear’s den, the place 


the animal had chosen in which to 
sleep away the winter months. _In- 
voluntarily he shivered, and a sort of 
dizziness overcame him. _ Stealthily, 
slowly, he retreated, walking back- 
ward until he could no longer see the 
cave, and then he sat down on a snow- 
covered boulder to rest and to think. 
After a while he rose and went 
homeward, picking up his traps by the 
way. He did not sleep that night ; 
from dusk to dawn he sat huddled on 
his couch, trying to think of some 
way in which to get a shot at the bear 
without too great risk to himself. 


By the time daylight had come he 
had decided upon a plan of action, but 
he had little hope of success ; he be- 
lieved that he was going to certain 
death. After eating a little boiled 
meat, and soaking some strips torn 
from his shirt in marrow fat of the 
moose, he went out and strode grimly 
up the valley of the beaver pond 
stream. On the way he selected a 
slender stone of a pound or more 
weight and tied the greased strips to 
it. 

There was a steep slope from the 
stream up to the foot of the big 
boulders, and it was bare of trees or 
any other cover. When Pita arrived 
at the base of it he paused for a 
moment. There was no sign to de- 
note that the bear had been out since 
the day before. The frost on the wall 
and roof of the den seemed to have 
deepened, and he was sure that he 
eduld see a faint drift of steam rising 
from the mouth of the place and 
changing into light frost in the cold 
air. Without doubt the bear was 
back there somewhere in the darkness. 

The wind, just a faint stir of it, was 
blowing up the valley. Pita went on 
with it for some distance, then turned 
sharply to the right, climbed up to a 
level with the boulders, and came 
back. There was nothing to be seen 
on this side of them. They seemed 
to be joined together in one huge rock. 
Cautiously, slowly, he stole along the 
side, turned the corner, and, leaning 
forward, peered into the den. 

He could see nothing in the dark- 
ness inside, but the rank and unmis- 
takable odour of bear greeted his nos- 
trils. Pita drew back, and praying 
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once more for aid in his desperate un- 
dertaking, he took a bullet from his 
pouch and put it in his mouth, placed 
a cap between the fingers of his left 
hand, and poured a heavy charge of 
powder into the palm of it, leaving the 
thumb and forefinger free to grasp the 
forearm of his gun. 


Ready now for the almost instan- 
taneous reloading of the piece, he 
struck a match, lighted the grease- 
soaked rags, and hurled the blazing 
mass into the rear of the den. It fell 
on a pile of rubbish, dried weeds, grass 
leaves, and twigs, of which bears gene- 
rally make their winter beds, and they 
caught fire. Beyond the blaze a huge 
bear slowly and stupidly raised up as 
if still half asleep, and drew its breath 
sharply through its nose, just as a pig 
does when alarmed or angry. 

Twice, three times, it did this, and 
then with a deep roar it sprang past 
the blaze and came swiftly bounding 
toward the mouth of the cave. Pita 
sprang back, and brought the gun to 
his shoulder, and although he had 
been nerving himself for this crucial 
moment, alternately praying for suc- 
cess, and vowing that he would do or 
die, it was only by the greatest effort 
of his will that he did not turn and 
run. 


Out came the great bear and paused, 
encertain which way to go, and at that 
instant he fired at a point just back 
of its shoulder. The animal bawled 
with pain, but what it did for a 
moment Pita could not see because of 
the dense powder smoke. As soon as 
he fired he hastily poured the charge 
he was holding into the barrel, struck 
the piece sharply to make it settle, 
dropped the ounce ball from his mouth 
on top of it, put on the cap and saw 
the bear rise from the blood-stained 
snow and run towards him open- 
mouthed. 

Again he fired, and as the bear again 
roared, he turned and ran down the 
slope. He heard it coming behind him, 
and then—he was struck a terrible 
blow on the thigh which hurled him 
high in the air; when he came down 


ee 


his head struck a rock, and he knew no 
nore. 


IV. 

Pita never knew how long he lay 
stunned in the snow. When he re- 
gained consciousness there was a 
sharp, throbbing pain in his head, and 
he was shivering from cold. The thigh 
which had been struck also ached and 
smarted. He sat up and saw the bear 
lying motionless so close that he could 
reach out-and touch it. 

He arose and examined himself; 
blood was trickling from a gash in his 
head, and also from his thigh, where 
the bear’s claws had _lacerated the 
flesh and ripped open his blanket leg- 
ging. But what mattered a few 
bruises? The bear was dead; he had 
fulfilled his vow; he could buy the 
needed saddle. With tears streaming 
down his cheeks, his heart full of 
thankfulness for his narrow escape 
from the dying bear’s fury, Pita lifted 
his hands toward the heavens, and 
gave earnest thanks to the gods. Then, 
recovering his gun and loading it, he 
sharpened his knife on a convenient 
stone, and skinned the big’ animal. 

Before the end of the year Pita had 
won a place as a cowboy, going to 
work for bluff old ‘‘ Tom ’’ Hale, the 
‘* Cattle King of the Marias,’’ at the 
X-Bar ranch. To-day he is a shining 
example to his tribe of the benefits 
that come from following the white 
man’s ways. He has a fine two-story 
house and wide, irrigated hayfields on 
Cutbank River. A thousand head of 
cattle and several hundred horses bear- 
ing his brand range in the hills and 
valleys of the Blackfeet reservation. 
He has money in the bank, his life 
is heavily insured, and on Sunday he 
goes with his wife and children to 
church. : 

He no longer believes in the gods 
of his ancestors. ‘‘ It was the white 
man’s God,’’ he says, ‘*‘ that gave me 
courage to face the big bear and to 
win the fight which enabled me ts 
make a start on the white man’s 
road.’’ 
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The Story of René and Zanouna. 


BY ISABEL CLARKE. 


I. 


¥ T was in the Casino at Biskra that 
I] saw* René du Brix again after 

an interval of seven years. 
We had wandered one evening into 
the great bare Mauresque hall out of 
the sultry heat of the African night— 


that ‘‘ night in silence under many a 
star.”” My companions—hotel ac- 


quaintances—had induced me to ac- 
company them rather against my will. 
For Biskra and the desert were new to 
me; the moonlight without was ex- 
quisite, and under its soft charm the 
white desert city was a dream of loveli- 
ness, and the thickly clustered palms, 
full of haunting, mysterious shadows, 
seemed to be fashioned of velvet. A 
little wind stirred ; it had come out of 
the south, and in its journey I thought 
it had gathered up all fugitive sounds 
—the half-suppressed murmur of the 
desolate music that echoed from the 
Cafés Maures, music of the tom-tom 
and the gesbah ; a low threbbing as of 
a pulse beating, reminding the least 
imaginative that Biskra has been given 
by the Arabs the tender name of *' The 
Heart of the Desert.’’ 

We sat down at one of the little 
round tables, and were served with 
some strange sweet liqueur—possibly 
the Lakmi, which is the dying gift of 
the date-palm, when the tree, too old 
to bear fruit, must needs be cut down. 
The sweet sap thus surrendered pro- 
vides a delicate liqueur which seems to 
possess something of the intoxicating 
perfume of the desert. We sipped it, 
and smoked the little dark Algerian 
cigarettes, and bought strange neck- 
laces hung with cowrie-shells from an 
Arab vendor. 


On the big white screen in front of 





us a cinematograph show was proceed- 
ing, but none of us had paid particular 
attention to the Drame du Village, a 
lurid if rather incomprehensible melo- 
drama it was engaged in depicting in 
bewildering dazzling flashes. A fifth- 
rate orchestra was discoursing some- 
what disconsolate strains at the fur- 
ther end of the hall during the merciful 
intervals accorded by the cinemato- 
graph. Suddenly across the silence a 
violin began to sound almost pitifully 
through the hall. 

I looked up sharply, for it was such 
music as this that René used to play 
to me on half-holidays in the old 


Stonyhurst days. I recognised the 
soft, appealing music of Debussy’s 


** Mort de Pelléas.’’ René had always 
had the_most profound admiration for 
this modern French master, and had 
tried to imbue me with something of 
his owh enthusiasm. And often since 
I had been in Algeria I had traced in 
the flute-notes of his symphonies, some- 
thing of the melancholy strains of the 
Arab gesbahs sounding from Kasbah 
or forest. 

I was not even surprised to see that 
the violinist was indeed René—a 
changed, delicate-looking René, with a 
white face under the masses of dark 
hair. I had not seen him, as I have 
said, for seven years, not since the day 
he quitted Stonyhurst, after he had 
received the news of his father’s 
death. He only wrote to me once 
after that, in spite of our close and. in- 
timate friendship, and in that letter he 
briely told me that his circumstances 
were much changed, and that he was 
now very poor, and would have to 
work for his living. I had often 
thought of him and wondered how he 
was getting on, for he had the dreamy 
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poet nature, and physically seemed 
quite unfit to fight his way in the 
world. Poetry and music—he had 
never cared for anything else. I had 
hoped somehow he had been able to 
save his violin—an old one—from the 
general wreckage. 

The sound came magically, with 
tender, passionate notes, and in his 
music was the voice of the desert that 
gives men that strange malady the 
French have so well called ‘la folie 
d’Afrique.’”” The hall was hushed 
into an unwonted silence ; every one 
seemed to be, no less than myself, 
profoundly affected by the music of 
this consumptive-looking boy playing 
probably to keep body and soul to- 
gether, in the casino at Biskra. To 
me it conveyed all the beauty and 
strange magic of the African night— 
the night of the white desert and dark 
blue skies, and the passionate quiver- 
ing radiance of the southern stars. 

When it came to an end I rose from 
my seat and went over to where René 
sat with his violin lying idly now in his 
— At first he did not recognise 

; then his pale face flushed, and his 
great eyes shone. He held out his 
hand and grasped mine eagerly. 

‘*We stop at half-past nine,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Come back for me then, and 
we will have a stroll and atalk. . . . 
I have a lot to tell you.”’ 

So later we wandered together aim- 
lessly through the white streets, upon 
which the houses and palm-trees flung 
sharply defined shadows in that clear 
moonlight. He told me his history 
with the simple candour I remembered 
as part of his great charm. He had 
come as a ‘‘colon”’ to Algeria, had 
built himself a gourbi in the forest, 
and had tried to wring a living out of 
the soil. But his health broke down, 
his vines failed, swarms of locusts 
devastated his crops, and he had 
wandered southward a ruined man, 
picking up a living as best he could. 
At Constantine he had joined a travel- 
ling company of musicians who played 
here and there—at Algiers, Tunis, and 
Biskra—wherever they could get en- 
gagements. 

** One lives cheaply in the desert, 
René said ; ‘‘ and now I never leave 
Biskra. I’m here permanently, and I 
play for them when they want any one 





at the hotels in the season, too. I’m 
married.’’ He looked at me with a 


sudden shy, boyish expression. ‘‘ You 
must come and see my wife. She is 
an Arab ; her name is Zanouna.’’ His 


voice trembled a little with emotion as 
he uttered her name. ‘‘ She is as 
beautiful as the moonlight in the 
desert. They were going to force her 
into marriage with a man of her own 
tribu, an Arab called Messaoudh-ben- 
Aziz. You know the lives these poor 
women lead. I loved her, and I took 
her away. She became a Catholic, 
and the priest married us—yonder at 
- little church. Our happiness would 

> perfect if we could forget Messa- 
pe He has sworn to, kill us 
both. But it is two years—perhaps 
he has forgotten; and | guard Zan- 
ouna very carefully.’’ 

We were passing by the Arab 
graveyard, with its  sand-coloured 
mounds lying so close to the road, and 
he gave a little shudder. Beyond, a 
grove of palms showed bright silver 
fronds to the moon ; it was almost as 
light as day. The great white tomb 
of a marabout showed a strangely con- 
spicuous object to our left. 

It was late when we turned and 
went back to Biskra. René stopped at 
last before a little white house, flat- 
roofed and green-shuttered, like all 
the houses of the south. A tangle of 
bougainvillea tossed its clusters of 
magenta blossoms over one wall of it. 
And before us lay the Heart of the 
Desert, with snow-white dome and 
minaret, and heavily shadowed palms, 
a magic city of exquisite surpassing 
beauty. 

His voice called softly : 
Zanouna, tu es couchée?”’ 

And her 
‘““ Non, mon trésor. 

She came to the door clad in the 
loose flowing dress of Arab women. 
She wore a pink head-dress fastened 
with little gold chains that looked like 
a delicate chin-strap. She was fair, 
but her cyes were dark and like a 
gazelle’s, as Arabs’ eyes so often are. 
Little circlets of silver hung on her 
tiny wrists and ankles. I thought she 
could not have been more than sixteen, 
this beautiful child whom René had 
married. She came dancing towards 
him, and he caught her in his arms 


“e 


Zanouna, 


answer Came 


tenderly : 
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. « . they kissed each other raptur- 
ously. It was an idyl of the desert— 
of the African night ; and through it 
all I seemed to hear René’s music echo- 
ing with a pathos that was passionate 
and tender and sad. 

Then he presented me to her, and 
she took my hand shyly. Before | left 
I made him promise that he would 
come and have luncheon with me at the 
hotel on the following day, and accom- 
pany me to the races. 





Il. 


The next day was Sunday, and René 
and his wife attended Mass in the 
little Catholic Church at an early hour. 
Zanouna wore European costume, as 
she always did when she went out with 
her husband, though at home he pre- 
ferred to see her in the Arab dress 
which undoubtedly suited her far bet- 
ter. She was not readily distinguish- 
able from other Frenchwomen in her 
little grey frock and white hat gar- 
landed with flowers. René came round 
to the hotel at twelve o’clock to have 
luncheon with me. He explained that 
Zanouna had not wished to come. 
‘‘Arab women are not accustomed to 
appearing in public,’’ he said, “‘ and 
one can’t expect to emancipate them 
all at once, so that I do not insist. Be- 
sides, she is right—we still have to be 
very careful. The Arabs assemble from 
all parts of the desert for the races to- 
day, and Messaoudh will probably ride 
in the fantasia at the end. He is a 
celebrated horseman, even among the 
Arabs, and rides beside his chief with 
he goum or tribe to’ which both 
belong.”’ 

Several French officers, with their 
pale-blue tunics and rather baggy red 
trousers, were sitting at a table near 
us, and one or two of them recognised 
René and nodded to him. He returned 
the s ‘tation with great gravity. 
Afterwards we strolled about in the 
garden of the hotel, and René fed the 
gazelles that were imprisoned _ there 
with cigarettes, which they devoured 
greedily. It was a perfect day with 
brilliant sunshine, and the sky was of 
the stainless blue one sees in Africa. 
We drove up to the racecourse in one 


of the shaky little carriages drawn by 
two swift ponies. The scene was a 
gay one, for many of the Arab soldiers 
were present in their brightly-coloured 


uniforms—the Spahis with their red 
burnouses, the tirailleurs d’Afrique, 
the blue-jacketed Zouaves. In the hip- 


podrome a throng of Europeans had 
already assembled, the majority being 
French, with a sprinkling of English 
and Germans. René explained that the 
Courses Indigénes was not a fashion- 
able meeting; in the spring the races 
attracted an immense crowd of Eng- 
lish and French: from Algiers and 
Tunis. 

A very tall Arab, beautifully attired 
in a long scarlet burnous delicately em- 
broidered in gold passed just in front 
of us, and bowed gravely to René. He 
wore a long row of medals on his left 
breast, and among them I noticed the 
Légion d’Honneur. At his throat an 
immense diamond clasp glittered as the 
sun caught it. His facé, with its white 
coif surmounted by a black turban, 
looked strangely small and pale; he 
was fair for an Arab, with grey eyes 
and a straw-colour beard and mous- 
tache. 

‘* That is the Kaid of Messaoudh’s 
goum,’’ René whispered to me. 

‘* He looks effeminate,’’ I said. 

René laughed. ‘‘ Wait until you see 
him ride past in the fantasia,’ he 
said ; ‘‘ you will not call him effeminate 
any more. He comes from beyond E]- 
Cued—where Zanouna came from— 
and his tribe is one of the most power- 
ful of all.”’ 

The Kaid bestowed upon René a 
long, searehing look. Probably the 
young Frenchman’s history was well 
known to him; but he turned awav 
again almost immediately as the first 
race started. I saw little of it except 
a glimpse of flying burnouses gleam- 
ing white in the sunlight, as_ those 
desert-riders galloped past us on their 
incomparable horses. 

It was just before the last race that I 
saw the young Kaid again, and _ this 
time he was accompanied by an im- 
mensely tall Arab clad in a flowing 
burnous of dark blue. He was very 
dark, with black flashing eyes full of 
that peculiar mysterious expression 
which centuries of fatalism have writ- 
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ten ineradicably in the eyes of the 
desert men. He caught sight of René, 
and his face grew pale—almost livid 
and his eyes darkened with hatred and 
pain. ‘‘ Mekioub ...’’ I heard him 
say in a low passionate tone. 

I looked at René. He might have 
been a stone image, so white and still 
had he become. He seemed unable to 
take his eves from the Arab’s face. 
His hand slid towards the _ pocket 
where I knew he always carried a re- 
volver. The Arab smiled and turned 
away. 

René caught my hand in his impul- 
sive French fashion. ‘‘ C’est Messa- 
oudh,’” he whispered—‘‘ c’est lui. 
Vous l’avez vu? ”’ 

I nodded. ‘‘ Shall we go?’’ I said. 

René laughed aloud. ‘‘ And miss 
the fantasia?’’ he said; ‘‘ that is the 
best part of the whole show. And you 
will see how these desert men can 
ride.”’ 

The blue of the sky had faded a 
little, and Djebel Ahmar-Khreddou (or 
La Joue Rouge, as the French call it) 
had become even more vividly rosy 
than usual as the light from the sun- 
set touched it; the superb outline of 
the mountain was painted against the 
sky like a glowing pink flame. Far 
in the distance the white line of the 
desert showed like a sea of palest 


silver, empty of all things, mute, 
motionless, vet permanently appeal- 
ing. 

René’s great enthusiasm was re- 
served for the fantasia, which took 
place at the end of the races. He 
shouted till he was hoarse, loudly 
cheering each goum as it passed 


thickly enveloped in the dust of the 
desert. The rich red and blue and 
gleaming white of the burnouses fly- 
ing in the wind; the splendid horses 
galloping recklessly down the course 
of white hard sand; the deafening 
sound of the firing from each tribe as 
iz passed seemed to send horses and 
riders alike mad _ with excitement. 
The fantasia had all the appearance 
of a fierce cavalry charge. René told 
me that the smell of powder always 
has the effect of exciting the Arabs 
almost beyond control. 

_ “Oh, ves, they get killed some- 
times. There is nearly always an ac- 
cident of some kind,*’ said René when 


it was over. ‘* But they would only 
say: ‘Mektoub.. .’ (‘It is written 
. . .’), as Messaoudh did just now. 
Shall we go back now? Zanouna will 
think I am lost.’’ 

The crowd dispersed but slowly ; 
overhead a sprinkling of stars showed 
in fragile golden clusters. |Ahmar- 
Khreddou’s flaming scarlet had faded 
into pale pink mist ; the western hills 
were coloured like dim pansies ; before 
us lay the Heart of the Desert, Biskra, 
with her white minarets and domes, 
her black shadowy. palms—a_ moon- 
white city under that fading rainbow 
sky. 

‘*T am not afraid for myself,’ 
René was saying ; ‘‘ it is for Zanouna, 
There is nothing worse than the fear 
for another. Do you remember. what 
Lafcadio Hearn says? ‘ He who hath 
wife and child hath taken upon him 
fear. Such a fear is greater than that 
which the man should feel who, un- 
armed and alone entering a cavern, 
meets a tiger face to face. It is true 
the greatest of all fears is the fear for 
another—the pity for another, the 
frightful imaginings of sorrow, or 
want, or despair for another.’ ”’ 

‘** Tf I could only take her back to 
France,’’ he said, more to himself than 
to me; ‘“ but I think she would die 
if I took her away from the desert sun 
—-she is such a delicate little flower, 
my pretty Zanouna.”’ 

We clattered back into the streets of 
Biskra, past the great statue of Car- 
dinal Lavigerie, etched darkly against 
the sky, his right hand _ pointing 
desertwards as if in mute appeal that 
his work should be carried on by suc- 
cessive generations of the faithful. 

René left me at the door of his 
house, and I went back to the hotel. 


IIT. 


From the Café Maure the soft flute- 
notes of the gesbah echoed with 
melancholy sadness. Above the white 
desert Orion’s jewelled belt shone with 
passionate radiance; a faintly per- 
fumed wind stole in from the south. 
The charm and mystery of the Sahara 
had enfolded Biskra with her strange 
glamour ; the confused faint murmur 

















of sounds, of the little moaning wind 
and the plaintive gesbah, scemed to 
be now all voices of the desert, calling 
men to those wide white wastes, 
marked by the slender tracks and the 
little blanched heaps of stones that 
guide the wanderer through those de- 
solate- regions of the sands and the 
dunes. 

I had gone for a long stroll alone 
that Sunday: night, down the Tougourt 
road, meeting but few people, and those 
mostly Arabs halting by the wayside 
with their camels and mules. . I had 
passed the high palm-fringed walls of 
the Villa Bénévent into the mysterious 
alleys, of which I had penetrated only 
the day before. The voice of the 
stream, murmuring as it owed through 
that garden of surpassing loveliness, 
seemed to add one more caressing 
sound to the magic of the African 
night. The moon had risen and 
bleached the Heart of the Desert to a 
whiteness that shone like silver. I 
turned back with reluctance towards 
the streets and the gay little shops, 
whose lights gleamed like coloured 
jewels. Then a young guide whom I 
knew very well by sight, and who had 
on one or two occasions desired rather 
importunately to conduct me to various 
haunts of Biskra, came up to me and 
addressed me in fluent French. 


** Monsieur is a friend of M. le Comte 
du Brix,’’ he said. ‘‘ I saw Monsieur 
driving back with him from the races 
to-night. Monsieur will be sorry, there- 
fore, to hear that there has been a 
disaster.”’ 

A disaster? My heart stood still. 
*‘what has happened? ’’ I cried. 

“If Monsieur will permit me to con- 
duct him to the residence of M. le 
Comte du Brix he will understand 
better. The police are guarding the 
house now—they will not let me go in. 
But Monsieur is a friend of M. le Comte 
—they will doubtless give him permis- 
sion to go in, There was an accident. 

Madame la Comtesse . . . yes, 
she is dead—shot dead. It is not 
known who the murderer is, but one 
may guess. Madame was an Arab 
lady of great beauty . . . and such 
things do happen when a woman mar- 
ries a Roumi, and chooses to live away 
from her own people and her own tribe. 
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And she was very beautiful. M. le 
Comte en était fou—he had been shot 
too—was not expected to recover.” 

So Zanouna was dead. ‘‘ Si petite— 
si mignonne!’’ I seemed to see her 
slight gracile form dancing towards 
René in the moonlight, as lightly as the 
desert wind on a summer day. I saw 
her delicate, fragile face, uplifted to his 

. a child’s face with dark, beautiful 
eyes, that held all the sadness, all the 
fatalism, of her race. And then the 
scene shifted : we were back, René and 
I, in the crowded hippodrome; and in 
the white blinding glare of the sunlight 
I saw the shadow of a blue burnous—I 
saw Messaoudh’s dark form standing in 
front of us, his face livid with rage and 
hatred and passion. ‘‘ Mektoub...’’ 
The word echoed in my ears charged 
with hideous sinister import. 

“This way, if you please, Mon- 
sieur,’’ said the guide; ‘‘ this is the re- 
sidence of M. le Comte.’ 

He led me up to the white villa, and I 
followed him as one in a pitiful dream. 
The green shutters, the level roof, the 
tangle of bougainvillea, were all exactly 
as I had seen them last night. Only 
now no light form danced towards 
René in the moonlight. 


Within, the lamps were lit, and two 
candles displayed trembling pale pyra- 
mids of flame. The room into which 
we went bore a disturbed look: an 


ominous silence reigned there. There 
was little furniture—a divan with 


Oriental hangings forming a kind of 
tent, a bookcase, a table, a few chairs, 
and on the floor were spread some fine 
rugs, such as are woven by the people 
of El-Oued. On the divan there lay a 
motionless figure, and, as I drew 
nearer I saw it was poor René. A little 
group of officials were talking together 
in hushed voices. 

René’s head was bound, and under 
the white bandages, faintly stained 
here and there, his face showed very 
pale and set; little beads of perspira- 
tion stood on his forehead and about 
his mouth. 

He tried to smile when he saw me, 
and I read recognition in his dulled 
eves. 

‘“ Mektoub . . .”’ he jerked out, and 
a sound that was half-laugh, half sob 
broke from him, ' 
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I bent over him. ‘‘ It was Messa- 
oudh? ’’ I asked. 

‘‘He followed us this evening—he 
saw me come in here.’ René uttered 
the words in short detached sentences. 
‘‘He meant to kill me, and take 
Zanouna away. But she flung herself 
between us and received the full charge 
in her breast. She died at once without 
suffering. He shot at me again and 
left me for dead. I am glad it has come 
like this, and that my darling is safe 
from him. It is better so—we shall be 
together.”’ 

The little faint tinkle of a bell 
reached my ear, and a priest entered 
the room. Just as he pronounced the 
words of the Last Blessing René’s head 
jerked backwards, a little strangled 
sound escaped from his throat ; he was 
Gead. . .. 

We laid them side by side in the next 
room: René with his boyish delicate 
face ; Zanouna like a lovely little statue 
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smiling as one asleep. They looked 
like mere children in their youth and 
beauty. 

I questioned the Commissaire de 
Police. 

““It is very unlikely the murderer 
will ever be brought to justice,’’ he 
said, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ You 
see we did not hear anything of the 
crime until more than an hour after it 
had been perpetrated. Biskra is full of 
Arabs to-day from all parts, and it will 
be very easy for the assassin to escape. 
C’est un crime passionel—que voulez 
vous? Madame la Comtesse belonged 
to a very powerful tribu and it was 
most unsafe their continuing to live in 
Biskra after their marriage.’”’ 

And as I went away from René’s 
darkened abode I could rejoice that 
these two who had loved each other so 
tenderly in their lives should have died 
thus together, tasting only so brief and 
kindly a draught of death’s bitterness. 
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FORREST. 








AM the ghost of a Japanese lady. 

You can literally see through me, 

for I am painted upon a fan. I 
wasn’t a cheap paper fan. I am 
gauze—fairy gauze—silvery, with a 
black handle. My kimono is _ illu- 
minated with silver butterflies, and in 
between each fly is a blob of silver 
that stands out on the fan like a star 
on a grey twilit sky. I have a green 
sash tied in front, a dash of orange 
at my throat, a green underskirt, and 
in my hair mauve chrysanthemums, 
and my background is filled in with 
clumps of purple iris. I look down 
through my black lashes—I have 





always looked down since the lover 
painted me in stroke by stroke, in 
memory of one who has slept these 
many years beneath the cherry tree 
by the temple. Ah! it was a fitting 
spot for a bright-eyed mousmee to 
slumber in—the mousmee loved by the 
Japanese craftsman, and deserted by 
the English gentleman. She often said 
she expected me to glance up some 
day, smiling wisely, when men said 
pretty things to her and she gazed 
through my gauze at them. Ah! the 
eyes of her. Like headlights through 
a mist one seafaring person she met 
in the city called them, not the hard, 














bold brown some women wear under 
their lids, but a brown all shine and 
softness and brilliancy, and lashes as 
long as a Japanese baby’s. 

The bushman who went to the city 
to work with a woolbroking firm sent 
me up to her. He got me fron: the 
stewardess of a Japanese boat who 
used to make an honest penny retail- 
ing curios, when he went to dine on 
board with a woolbuyer. He sent me 
by parcel-post to the station, and so 
carefully was I packed that I was not 
able to see any of the scenery, only 
to feel the jolts. 

There was a room full of wattie to 
welcome me. She was as fond of 
flowers as the Japanese mousmee had 
been. She used to say she would like 
to roll in a room full of violets, so 
there was wattle at her breast and in 
her dark hair, and in tall vases by the 
window. It was lamplight time when 
the mailman brought me, and she was 
all excitement, throwing my wrappings 
on the floor and calling me ‘‘ sweet.’’ 
“Oh! mother! mother! see my bon- 
‘nie fan!’? She had picked up some 
Scottish expressions from her father, 
the station owner, and she declared I 
was a very “‘ gleg’”’ lady. She fanned 
herself all dinner-time and vowed Ar- 
nold was a ‘‘dear,’’ so, of course, I 
concluded at once that she was not 
in love with him. Arnold was 
the man who bought me for her. He 
was a handsome boy with a delightful 


way of blushing when he was serious, © 


and charming manners, and I should 
know, since I come from the most 
polite land in the world. 

He followed his gift up the next 
week, just a flying trip—something to 
do for the firm in the township, and a 
look at the station clip, for it was 
Shearing time. She thanked him for 
the fan in the long dining-room, a 
room built by an Englishman who 
sank all his money in the place, 
drove a four-in-hand into the town- 


ship and through his cheque-book, 
and ended in Dunwich. There 
were acres of grapes, a_ chapel 


with stained glass windows (now a 
spare bedroom), a garden laid out in 
terraces, and all the creeks silting up 
with sand, and the sheep—oh! the 
sheep! Every breed under the sun, 


and the cattle mostly cleanskins, ex- 
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cept for those stragglers who acci- 
dently got the neighbour’s brand. But 
the girl’s father bought in when the 
banks closed on the property, *nd a 
very good bargain he made of it. 
Here she had been born and bred, ex- 
cept for a few years at a boarding 
school to make her hands white and 
her dresses longer, and here she 
queened it, for she was an only child. 

‘1 don’t know how to thank you,”’ 
she said, looking through me. 


‘‘There is more than one way,” 
said the man, and he laughed, moving 
nearer. She fired a shot from her 
sparkling eyes over my head, and he, 
I think—he decided there was only one 
way, for I saw the intention in his 
hazel ones. Somehow she had widened 
the distance between them. A per- 
ceptible chill crept into the atmosphere. 
He reddened. I wished he did not 
care so much, for I saw his hand 
shake, and I knew hers were perfectly 
steady. I remembered the Japanese 
craftsman who had painted me in. I 
remembered the grave under the cherry 
bough. 

‘* I’m awfully obliged . . 
said. 

The pet magpie began to sing on 
the lawn where a man was busy mow- 
ing. Across the French windows the 
leaves made shifting shadows, and a 
pattern of cool gold morning sun fell 
on the floor. 

‘“ Don’t mention it,’’ answered the 
man, pulling at his brown moustache, 
which he wore to make himself look 
older. 

“*T shall be going down with Daddy 


she 


9 


for the wool sales,’’ she chirped. ‘‘ It 
is such fun if only the men 
wouldn’t smoke so much. The smoke 


gets up into the strangers’ gallery and 
nearly chokes me.”’ 

Between their jesting I could hear 
the sweep of the scythe on the lawn. 
Under the lightness of his words I 
felt that she had somehow hurt him. 
He was very sensitive, this young 
lover of hers. We met next at the 
wool sales. It was true about the 
smoke. It blew through me, and en- 
circled the new lilac hat with the white 
wing she wore. Down below men 
yapped and yelled, and sprang to their 
feet with veins swelling till I thought 
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something was going to burst. Ger- 
mans, Japanese, 'renchmen; and the 
Germans did most of the buying—you 
want a lot of wool for army blankets. 
She wasn’t the only woman there, 
though she came with her father, her 
colourless mother having elected to 
remain at the station and mind her 
prize fow!s, her one graspable point. 

Arnold pushed through the pack of 
people, and came to her. She watched 
him coming, but was awfully sur- 
prised when he arrived. ‘1 did not 
know you were here,’’ she said. It 
seemed such an unnecessary lie that 
I began to fancy that she liked him 
better than I had at first concluded. 
‘*“You might have known,’’ he said, 
and squeezed on to the backless form 
beside her. 

‘Then the strife in the arena renewed 
its fury as some favourites came on the 
market. The auctioneer perspired 
greasily, and the clerks’ pens raced 
over the paper. One man removed 
his collar; all, their coats. The owners 
in the gallery were intent and smiling. 
Arnold suggested taking the girl out 
to afternoon tea. Her father nodded an 
absent ‘* Yes.” He saw and felt 
nothing but the price of wool just then, 
and women were a very secondary 
consideration. They went down in the 
lift, and out into the wind-blown 
street. They had not far to go to the 
tearoom. 

After they had finished the tea she 
remembered a letter she wanted to 
post. It was addressed to the sea- 
faring person, and I saw she did not 
wish to give it up to him, though he 
offered to escort her back to the sale- 
rooms and to post it himself later on. 
As they parleved, they paused just off 
the kerb. ‘‘ I always feel safer when 
] post my own,”’ she said.  ‘* The 
average man puts a letter in his pocket 
and finds it two days later, and won- 
ders how.’’ She stepped swiftly for- 
ward, and looked back, laughing over 
her shoulder at him, so it was only he 
who saw the restive, prancing horse 
in the light dog-cart the Judge’s asso- 
ciate was bringing back from the races, 
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between them and the sliding tram. 
Leaping into the road, he caught her 
in his arms, and on his shoulder fell 
the impact as the horse crashed into 
them. The shaft, lifted high by the 
rearing animal,- struck down on his 
head, but he managed to thrust her 
into safety before he was down, and 
1 was whirled from her hand like a 
leaf into the traffic. I escaped, how- 
ever, being a ghost, and light, and a 
policeman was trying to lift him out of 
the dust, when someone put me back 
in her fingers. She was white and 
trembling, and she held me close to 
her heart, which beat unevenly. Close 
—with the letter she had. written to 
another man. They carried him into 
an adjoining shop, and the ambulance 
motor came tearing up. 

He opened his eyes. In fancy he 
was back in the long station dining- 
room, the room which smelled of 
wattle. 

‘* There is only one way to thank 
me,’’ he whispered, looking quaintly 
at her. 


She would have kissed him, yield- 


‘ing to the most generous impulse she 


ever had—have kissed his whitening 
lips, and all despite of the sailor lover 
—if she had not looked round first and 
seen the curious eyes of the chemist’s 
assistant, the ambulance man, the 
peering stranger faces through the 
doorway, the lust for sensation in the 
sharpened gaze of street loafers. 

She hesitated. Her eyes filled with 
tears. She drew back. 

And he died without it. 

She married the seafaring man. In 
the bustle of her departure after the 
very fine wedding at the station six 
months later I was dropped behind a 
box and forgotten. There I lie to- 
day, dust on my face, cockroaches 
beginning to sample me—on one side 


of my silver skirts the stain of an 
old butter mark, on the other 
I am 


the legacy of a drop of blood. 
proud of both. His love made his 
hand tremble like a coward’s before 
her, but his blood, dear dead, was ‘red 
—and a MAN’S. 
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Humperdinck 
endorses 
the Pianola 


“The Metrostyle Pianola, which I have just 
heard, has filled me with admiration and 
wonder. 
“ Although I have heard instruments play the 
piano before, I had no idea it was possible to 
play with the taste and expression of an 
artiste, and the Metrostyle, it seems to me, is 
almost as valuable as the instrument itself. 
“Your success with the Metrostyle Pianola 
should be very great. 

“* (Signed) E. HUMPERDINCK.” 








Specially drawn for the 
Crehestrelle Company by Joseph Simpson, R.B.A. 











THE trained perception of the gifted composer to whom we 

owe the fascinating music of the “ Miracle,” ‘* Die Konigs- 
kinder,” and “ Hansel and Gretel,’ is captivated by the artistic 
charmsof the Pianola. Ithasfilled him with admiration and wonder. 


How much greater the pleasure and wonder of the untaught musician who, although 
ignorant of every law of music, finds himself able to sympathetically interpret the works 
of the great composers. Yet that is the power the Pianola bestows. 

With a Pianola Piano the difficulties that have stood between you and the enjoyment 
of music exist no longer. You actually become the versatile musician you have so often 
longed to be. You play brilliantly. No “stumbles” or hesitation mar your performance. 
Although the Pianola Piano plays the right notes for you, the interpretation is wholly 
yours; and if the love of music is strong within you your rendition may be as 
sympathetic as that of the composer himself. This wonderful response to the player's 
will is found only in the Pianola Piano with the Metrostyle and Themodist. 


The Metrostyle The Themodist 


The Metrostyle is the feature of the 
Pianola Piano that first won for it the 
unstinted praise of the most famous of 
the composers. The Metrostyle enables 


The Themodist brings out the melody 
clearly above the accompaniment. This 
device gives notes that the composer 
meant to be sounded delicately their 
true value, and prevents them from 





the novice to play the most complicated 


music with all the colour and feeling obscuring the melody —a common 
of a finished musician. It is the defect in other piano-playing instru- 
only perfect expression guide ever in- ments. The Themodist gives an 





vented. absolutely governable touch. 


The ye Piano is the marvellous Pianola combined with the world-famous sotonnny, Weber, 
r Steck Piano. See, hear, and play it at Aolian Hall, or write for Catalogue ‘ 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 


And at PARIS, BERLIN, NEW YORK, MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY, etc. 


not, as many think, a name for any and all Piano-Playing devices. 
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Trade Mark, applicable only to the instruments made by the Orchestrelle Company. 


"“* GERMAN EMPEROR 


The Name “PIANOLA” 
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UST when women, in their lives, 

are growing more strenuous and 

masculine every day, dress persists 
in becoming more and more feminine. 
It is really very incongruous, but it is 
rather charming, and, as women are 
supposed to rule fashion, it goes to 
prove that, in spite of all their strong- 
mindedness, they are intensely illogical. 
I make no excuse for them, because I 
love illogical women, they are the salt 
of life. They are always upsetting dull 
routine and starting one off on a new 
train of thought. And no matter what 
they preach, they are, and always 
will be, illogical, especially where 
clothes are concerned. Notice the way 
men behaved about their dress when 
their lives became more practical. 
They discarded laces and satins, and 
took to cloth and starched linen, whereas 
we have discarded cloth and have 
taken to silk and laces. Never have I 
seen so much silk as in the new models 
of this season, and we shall none of us 
have any “siller’’ to spare if we follow 
the way Fashion indicates. Silk coats 
and skirts, silk afternoon frocks, silk 
evening frocks, silk everything in fact, 
and all of the most delicate kind. It is 
not of the kind that “stands alone,” 
far from it, but of the most soft and 
pliable kind, and very often it is in 
the most delicate colours with flounces 
of the finest lace or veilings of the most 
fairylike of tulles. Naturally, every- 
thing else in the toilette must be made 
to “‘go”’ with these dainty materials, 
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SILK ATTIRE FOR SUNNY 
WEATHER. 


BY M. E, CLARKE, 
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and there is a perfect mania for shoes 
of satin, velvet, or brocade in colours 
to match the gown with which they are 
worn. Hats, too, are to be- most 
picturesque, with their lace frills and 
their streaming -ribbons, their magnifi- 
cent flowers, and their priceless 
feathers. The whole show of feminine 
vanities is, in fact, as wonderful, as 
extravagant, as intoxicating as a 
Cinderella pantomime used to _ be 
in one’s childhood. The glitter, the 
delicate colours, the perfume, the 
suggestion of boundless wealth is 
far more like a fairy story than real, 
everyday, prosaic life with its many 
trials, difficult problems, and _ the 
eternal plaint of not being able to 
make ends meet. 


* Ed * 
Dress for the Woman of Moderate 
Means. 


After seeing half a dozen wonder- 
ful collections of dress models both in 
London and Paris, one comes to the 
conclusion that the woman with a 
moderate income must do a great deal 
of thinking before she can settle down 
to buy her summer clothes. The price 
of the Paris models makes them 
impossible to some, and to most of us 
they can play but a small part in our 
schemes if we would keep free from 
unpaid  bills.’’ Nevertheless, I 
always maintain that it is a good plan 
to buy one good model in a season, 
because it serves as a model for several 
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Bie Home of the 


Cultured Musician 
Ms lovers, both those who sing and play 


and those who enjoy to hear it at its 
best, appreciate the boundless possibilities 
for entertainment and education of the ‘ His 
Master’s Voice’ Gramophone. 
Few, indeed, are they whose talent is so great 
that they can learn nothing from this instrument. 
It reproduces the actual playing of such 
masters, amongst countless others, as Paderewski, 
Backhaus, Kubelik and Kreisler, and the voices 
of all the world’s greatest singers. 
Melba, Caruso, Tetrazzini, Sammarco, Clara Butt, Kirkby Lunn, 
McCormack, and a great host, comprising all the famous singers of the 
world, make Records only for the ‘ His Master’s Voice’ Gramophone. 
They know that this instrument, and this instrument alone, can give the 


world their singing as they would have it known. This is the most perfect toned In- 
strument of all. ‘His Master’s 


His Master’s Voice ai a Grand No. XIV. 
GRA ONE Other Instruments range in price 
AHHH from £3 10s. There is therefore 


aM no reason for anyone to remain 
The Gramophone il u ! yy 21 City Road, without. Write a Postcard, and 
x gr allow us to send you Illustrated 
Company, Limited London, E.C. Booklets, etc, free. 
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other dresses, and generally runs on’ reputations. This season it will be 
itself for at least two seasons. More- almost inevitable for a woman to have 
over, there is no need to go to the very a taffetas dress and coat to match, 
but I would advise her to 

avoid the popular shot 

blues in many shades 

which are already be- 

coming common. A black 

taffetas trimmed with a 

touch of colour and fine 

lingerie collar and cuffs 

would always look well, 

or a very delicate shade 

in taffetas will make a 

very smart afternoon 

costume for women who 

go’ much to the races, to 

Ranelagh, and to such 

like places. The coat of 

this costume should be 

lined with chiffon, as all 

the first houses are now 

using this material for 

such _ purposes. The 

skirt should be short and 

have flat draperies, taf- 

fetas does not lend itself 

to trains, I do not know 

why, but it does not. 

The corsage should have a 

deep yoke of lace veiled 

with transparent black 

tulle, and the waistbelt 

should be deep and of the 

corselet style. The 

sleeves should be long 

and tight-fitting if in 

taffetas, with wrist frills. 

But if in tulle, as so 

many of them are, they 

should be in_ bishop 

fashion, quite transparent 

from the shoulder to the 

wrist, where they are 

_ caught into a frilled band. 
A gathered panel at the 

back of the skirt may 

be looped up polonaise 

fashion, and the skirt in 

Photol [Félix front may be looped also ; 
A charming green and black toffetas toilette. but in all the draperies 

that may be suggested by 

expensive houses to get this good the dressmaker insist that they be 
model, as many a_ so-called second- ‘kept flat over the hips, and that they 
class house has models quite as good be not allowed to cut the line of the 
as those which have wide-world figure, for line, this season, is playing a 
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Try it and see 


Just lightly draw this nib across 
the paper. At the first touch the 
Onoto begins to write with smooth- 
ness and precision, with never a 
blot or blur from first stroke to last. 








And when, after twenty thousand words or so, the ink is exhausted, 
there is no need to hunt fora filler. The Onoto fills itself in a 
flash from any ink supply and cleans itself in filling. It cannot 
leak,and when in the pocket, becomes a sealed tube. So get an 


Onoto 


Self-Filling 
‘Safety Fountain 


Price 10/6 and upwards of all 
Stationers, Jewellers, Stores, etc. 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on 
application to THos. De La Rut & Co., 
Lro., 175 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Pern Ask for Onoto Ink—best for all pens. 


























Catalogue Free. 


TRUSSES, BELTS. 


**VARIX,"' all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 

stamps. 


Every Article for 
Sick Nursing. 


a W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
EST2 1833 38 Oxford St., London. 
(City Branch, 52 Fore Street, E.C.) 
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very important part. Under the dress 
the petticoat should be of the filmiest 
kind, and the figure should be so cor- 
seted and clothed as to make it of the 
slightest and most supple appearance. 
This may sound dangerous counsel, 
suggestive of tight lacing and other 
abominations, but, on the contrary, it is 
meant to suggest corsets which are made 
to the figure with no undue pressure 
anywhere, and garments which do not 
bulge in any place, but which follow 
the line of the figure and leave it free 
to move gracefully. For a practical 
tailor-made I should suggest one in 
the new material so like bath towelling, 
with a short skirt, a short coat cut away 
in front and a neat little lingerie 
chemisette. For travelling, covert 
coating will be worn, and one of the 
big houses in Paris is making a very 
good model which shows a short skirt 
with ample room to move easily but 
with no extra fullness, and with it is 
worn a rather long, easily fitting coat. 
The same house is making some 
charming taffetas cloaks for wearing 
over light dresses of all kinds, and they 
are invaluable to the woman who can- 
not afford to have every costume of 
the “‘ three-piece’ kind, as is now the 
fashion with rich women. These cloaks 
recall the dainty pelisse of the Direc- 
toire period, and they are trimmed 
with a ruche and lined with chiffon. 
Lingerie dresses should have high belts 
of coloured ribbon or long sashes, and 
many of them are being made quite 
long in the skirt and with long sleeves. 
For a very -habillé dress to be worn 
only on state occasions, charmeuse 
is absolutely indicated—charmeuse 
trimmed with lace, and either in white 
and black, or in black and white, just 
which happens to suit one best. The 
charmeuse dress must be made with 
a train and it must have soft draperies, 
long sleeves, and a high folded waist- 
belt. A deep lace flounce draped side- 
ways across the skirt and falling in 
jabot-like draperies behind over a 
draped charmeuse train is one good 
idea, with a corsage of charmeuse and 
lace cleverly arranged to carry on the 
sideway line, and long, tight, rucked 
sleeves with deep frills. Such a dress 





would also have a high net or lace 
collar band, but very many gowns will 
be made with no collar at all, just a 
net guimpe reaching the base of the 
throat. Tussore I have not seen at 
all. Crépe de Chine is used for very 
smart coats and skirts or three-piece 
costumes, and one of the most fasci- 
nating shades in this material is a pale 
gold trimmed with amber or tortoise- 
shell buttons, the one drawback to 
such a costume being that it is so 
quickly soiled. Foulard is being used 
sparingly, but there are some very 
charming “‘ little dresses ’’ being made 
with it, with which may be worn a 
plain silk or velvet bolero which has 
basques falling from a high waist-line. 
The waist-line is, I may say, lower in 
most caSes, although one or two houses 
persist in the Directoire and Empire 
lines, and this means of course a short 
waist. Hats are not difficult this 
season. A big feather picture shape, 
a big flower-trimmed shape of the 
same kind, one with a cache comb, one 
without, a plain toque, a flower toque, 
and one simple big shape, all of them 
made to fit the head and properly 
placed on it, and every occasion can 
be faced. The proper pose, by the way, 
shows the hair all round and well 
lifted on the left side. Boots will be a 
serious detail, I fear, as they must 
match the dress with which they are 
worn, that is to say, the upper part 
of the boot or shoe should be in the 
colour of the gown. Thus when 
tempted to buy difficult coloured 
dresses it is well to have this in mind, 
as specially made boots of this kind 
are terribly expensive. 
* * * 


For the Girl of Twenty. 


The girl of twenty can have perfectly 
fascinating things to wear this season. 
There is a certain lamp-shade skirt 
made of plissé taffetas with a _high- 
waisted corsage, long sleeves, and a 
drooping revers of lace or tulle, and a 
dear little coat to match, which is a 
dream of a costume for a slim, young 
figure. I have seen them in every 
colour and shade, and they look well 
in all. They cling to the figure, yet 
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E happy and it’s easy to be 
good, say some. But be 
beautiful and it's easy to 

be happy.say the more profound. 

If your complexion is not right, 

you are far from happy. Only 

those who have struggled to 
attain even a mediocre com 
plexion can appreciate this 
truth. The woman with social 
domestic or professional duties 
crowding every hour of her life 
has little time for experiments. 

She wants resu/fs, and here 

Madame Helena Rubinstein, a 

master in the science, steps in 

and gives just the final touch 
needed. The 
open sesame 
this Viennese 

Complexion 

Specialiste in- 

vokes is— 

Valaze. Valaze 

is conveyed 


finger tips, Th 
skin breathes 
through a 
myriad mouths, 
and Valaze, 
antiseptically 
clearing an 
stimulating the 
tissues, prevents congest'on of 
the pores so that the skin 
breathes right, looks right, is 
right. Such a result stands for 
freedom fromwrinkles, blotches, 
muddy appearance, frecklesand 
sallowness. 

Madame Rubinstein has sole 
control of Valaze, the price of 
which is 4/6, 8/6, and 21/- a jar. 

The following are prices of 
several other specialities for 
home treatment recommended 
by Madame Rubinstein : Novena 
Cerate, a most effective and 


simply and BEAUTY 
gentlywith your 
e 


natural skin cleanser, 2/6, 4/6 
and 12/6 a jar. Valaze Lip 
Lustre, for dull, blanched lips 
2/-and 3/6. Valaze Snow Lotion 
(Viennese Liquid Powder), 4 -, 
7/-, and 10/6 a bottle. The same 
“special ' for greasy skins, 7/6, 
15/-, and 21/- a bottle. Dr 
Lykuski's Valaze Herbal Soap, 
composed of almonds and rare 
herbs, contains some of the 
properties of Valaze Skin Food, 
2/6 and 4/6 a cake. 

New methods have been in 
troduced by Madame Rubin 
stein for the treatment of 
pronounced and deep - seated 
wrinkles, of 
puffiness under 
the eyes, of 
enlarged or dis 
tended pores, 
greasiness and 
coarseness ofthe 
skin, of black 
heads, lines 
about the eyes, 
loss of facial 
contourand 
looseness of the 


CULT skin about the 
neck, which 


the French so 
aptly call “cou 
de dindon.’ 

If you write to Madame 
Rubinstein for an appointment 
she will be pleased to see you, 
but if you are unable to call 
on her and prefer to treat 
yourself at home, she will 
send you free of charge her 
book ** Beauty in the Making, 
in which will be found a 
remédy for every complexion 
trouble. 

All correspondence should 
be addressed to Madame H 
Rubinstein, 24. Grafton Street, 
Mayfair, W. 


PaRIS BRANCH: 255, RUE ST. HONORE. 
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GINGELUS 
CRAND & UPRICHT PLAYER-PIANOS 


As Supplied to His Late Majesty King Edward Vil 


Woen ustening toagreat Pianist playing some great com- 
Position you are impressed by three things: the musician s 
perfect command of all the resources o! the keyboard, his 
Sympathetic touch and the individuality be is able to im- 
part to the music. 

Each of these great gilts is yours when you possess an 
Angelus. They are achieved largely by the marvellous 
aed upique patented Angelus Expression Devices, the 
Melodant Phrasing Lever, and the Artistyle, without which 
the greatest musicians have admitted that a musical 
rendering of al] music is impossible. 

The Angelus Player-Pianos comprise Grand and Upright 
Pianos of the most artistic character, and include the 
famous Brinsmead, the superb Marshall and Rose, 

abe, Emerson, Winkelmann, Squire, &c. . These 
makes of Pianos have been carefully selected on account 
of their heauty of tone, perfect touch and durability. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


You are invited to call and hear the Angelus, 
or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 25. - 


alla Son 
Dep! plus H R wt House 
233.Regent Streer, Lor yn, W 
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BLACKHEADS 


With Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment 


Gently smear the affected parts 
with Cuticura Ointment, on the 
end of the finger, but do not rub. 
Wash off the Cuticura Ointment 
in five minutes with Cuticura 
Soap and hot water and continue 
bathing for some minutes. This 
treatment is best on rising and 
retiring. At other times use Cuti- 
cura Soap freely for the toilet 
and bath, to assist in preventing in- 
flammation, irritation and clogging 
of the pores, the common cause of 
these distressing facial eruptions 
and other unwholesome conditions 
of the complexion and skin. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold every- 
where. Sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
post-free from nearest depot: Newbery, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.. London; R. Towns & Co., 
Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter D. & C. Corp., Boston, U. 8. A. 

e@-Tender-faced men shave in comfort 
with Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick. 
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stretch with every movement, so that 
they are very comfortable. 
know if they are practical, but the girl 


of twenty 
who dresses 
with the bon 
fatseur does 
not have to 
be practical ! 
She may also 
have some 
dear little 
dresses in 
rosebud 
sprigged taf- 
fetas, with 
two deep 
flojuunces 
edged with a 
narrow silk 
fringe, alittle 
fringed cape 
on the 
shoulders, 
long, _ tight 
sleeves, and 
a small lace 
guimpe, and 
with it she 
may wear a 
big hat of leg- 
horn _ trim- 
med with 
garlands of 
roses like 
those which 
are sprinkled 
all over the 
dress. I saw 
one of these 
dresses in 
blue - green, 
almost pea- 
cock shade, 
stamped 
with tiny 
pale roses 
and with a 
very pale 
blue - green 
hat. It was 
quite charm- 


ing. The same thing was also carried 
out in very pale pink, and it was most 
dainty and fresh looking. The neat 
little cloth tailor-made 
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in a delicate 


Bronze taffetas three-piece costume. 


colours. 


[Félix 


shade of any colour, trimmed with big 
horn buttons and lined with a flowered 
cachemire, is another girlish treasure, 


so is the 
flowered 


muslin with | 


a long ribbon 
sash and 
flounces 
round the 
feet, and in 
pale shades 
of taffetas a 
pretty girl 
can look as 
nearly like a 
Dresden 
s he pherdess 
as she 
chooses. 


Our Illus- 
trations. 

In our first 
illustration 
we show a 
charming 
green and 
black _ taffe- 
tas dress by 
Buzenet, 
which ex- 
presses the 
absolutely 
comme tl faut 
dress of the 
season. In 
our second 
picture is 
seen one of 
the many 
modelsof the 
three-piece 
costume in 
bronze taffe- 
tas, with 
coat trim- 
med with a 
beautiful 
lace collar, 


and trimmings of tiny paste buttons. 
This model is by Laferriére, a house 
noted for its good lines and quiet 
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